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Brantly  Harrison  and  Maranda  (Bowyer)  Fraser  with  son  Clem. 
Sanderson  early  1900s. 
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FORWARD 


I  remember  the  first  time  I  met  La  Viece  Smallwood.  She 
came  to  my  office  in  the  Florida  Times-Union’s  weekend  depart¬ 
ment  to  ask  about  writing  a  weekly  column  on  genealogy.  Great 
idea,  I  thought  There  is  an  abiding  interest  in  nostalgia  and  fam¬ 
ily  history,  especially  in  the  hinterlands  where  we  wanted  to  reach 
more  readers.  We  soon  started  the  “Out  on  a  Limb”  feature  which 
continues  today  to  be  a  popular  T-U  fixture. 

Typical  of  her  modesty  and  gentility,  La  viece  always  ap¬ 
proached  with  a  half-apologetic,  “I’m  not  bothering  you  at  a  bad 
time,  am  1?”  Bothering?  Bad  time?  In  her  stories  there  are  only 
good  times;  the  good  old  days  that  the  folks  lived  back  when.  Her 
stories  are  like  soul  music  and  country  cooking  all  rolled  into  one. 

Not  being  a  professional  journalist,  she  at  first  lacked  con¬ 
fidence  in  her  writing.  As  she  says,  “I  write  like  I  talk.”  Newspa¬ 
per  writers  are  trained  to  stack  one  fact  or  assertion  on  another, 
preceded  by  the  who-what-where-when-and-  sometimes-why  recipe. 
Not  always  tasty.  La  Viece’s  stories  and  columns  don’t  fit  that  for¬ 
mula,  of  course,  and  that's  good.  In  writing  like  she  talks,  she 
takes  us  down  home  where  the  hearts  of  many  are.  Always  tasty. 
Like  blackeyes,  turnip  greens,  grits  and  cornbread.  Her  enthusiasm 
for  gathering  raw  material  for  the  stories,  and  for  life  in  general, 
seems  boundless.  I’m  proud  to  have  had  a  hand  in  helping  to 
spread  her  words. 

Elvin  Henson  February  15,  1993 
Former  Managing  Editor  of  Jacksonville  Journal 
Managing  Editor  of  Week-end  edition  Florida  Times  Union  and 
Jacksonville  Journal,  Retired 
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DEDICATION 


TO  BEULAH  MAE  (YARBROUGH)  SANDS-W1LFORD 

A  magnificent  cook  and  a  wonderful  friend 
to  whom  I’m  deeply  indepted  for  all  the  fantastic 
good  times,  and  incredible  meals,  she  has  shared  with  me. 

It’s  impossible  to  have  a  better  friend. 

1  am  filled  with  thanksgiving 
for  her  understanding 
for  her  dedication 
for  her  friendship 
for  her  example 
for  her  support 
for  her  sharing 
for  her  wisdom 
for  her  caring 
for  her  love 


■ 


IN  HONOR  OF 
EDWIN  GARDNER  FRASER 


Edwin  Fraser  was  my  mentor. 

When  he  died  of  cardiac  arrest  at 
the  age  of  64  on  December  23,  1978 
my  world  stopped  for  a  moment. 

Just  a  few  years  prior  he  had  not 
asked,  but  told  me,  he  wanted  me 
and  Vince  to  come  out  to  Baker 
County,  buy  some  land  and  upon 
retirement  'come  home’. 

There  was  lots  to  be  done, 
he  told  us,  and  he  needed  the  help. 

We  did  what  he  asked  but  he  died 
before  I  made  the  move. 

Of  him  a  Times  Union  Edito¬ 
rial  said  at  his  death.  “The  earth  of 
Baker  County,  which  Edwin  Gardner 
Fraser  loved  so  well,  is  now  his  resting  place  as  it  has  been  for 
generations  of  his  ancestors. 

The  editorial  went  on  to  say  that  he  did  his  ancestors  honor 
in  a  life  as  fertile  in  good  works  as  the  soil  from  which  he  coaxed 
vegetables  that  for  decades  have  graced  North  Florida  tables  plus 
shrubs  and  flowers  that  decorate  homes  and  highway  rights  of  way 
from  Jacksonville  to  Tallahassee  and  beyond. 

The  editorial  recognize  him  as  a  person  held  with  genuine 
affection  by  the  people  from  all  over  Florida  and  praised  his  stew¬ 
ardship  of  other  people’s  hopes,  aspirations  and  even  livelihoods.  It 
praised  his  service  to  mankind  through  his  political  career. 

Through  his  stewardship,  he  kept  the  public  trust  and  left  a 
stamp  on  big  things.  He  performed  with  good  cheer,  a  warm 
smile,  gentle  humor. 

For  that  recognition  of  him  I  am  grateful  for  he  certainly 
deserved  it  though  he  never  expected  it 


Senator 

Edwin  c.  Fraser 


This  book  isn’t  dedicated  to  Edwin.  It  is  done  in  honor  of 
him.  For  the  Baker  County  people  he  loved.  For  the  farmers,  the 
toilers  of  the  soil  he  loved.  He  was  genuinely  interested  in  people. 
It  didn't  matter  if  they  were  rich  or  poor.  Edwin  Fraser  loved 
people. 

I’d  like  to  believe  that  this  work  is  at  least  one  of  the 
things  Edwin  had  in  mind  for  me  to  do. 

Tears  will  always  swell  up  in  my  heart  and  flow  gently 
from  my  eyes  as  1  remember  him.  I  miss  him  so. 

Edwin  possessed  an  inner  spirit  of  courage  and  vision  that 
surpassed  his  own  understanding. 

His  worth  to  humanity  is  unmeasured.  The  brilliant  mind 
has  been  laid  to  rest,  but  the  undauntable  spirit  which  he  pos¬ 
sessed  will  linger  throughout  eternity  and  an  image  of  his  likeness 
will  not  pass  our  way  again. 

He  was  unique. 


Edwin  Fraser  at  Fraser  Family  Reunion  with  family  he  loved 

1958 

SISTERS:  Alene,  Edith,  Mildred  EDWIN,  Betde,  Mother  Lizzie 

(Howard) 

Brother  Emon  Lizzie  Eugenia  (Sister) 


In  Appreciation  of  My  Beloved  Grandmother 

Rosanna  LeNora  “Rosie"  Roberts  Fraser 

1887-1960 

at  whose  apronstrings  my  love  of  home  began 


Dear  Grandma, 

How  l  wish  that  I  could  talk  again  with  you. 

I’d  learn  many  more  things  before  the  day  was  through. 
Remember  how  we  use  to  talk,  under  the  old  plum  tree? 
You  always  like  the  sweet  ripe  ones, 

But  the  'greener  the  better1  for  me. 

And  when  the  grapes  were  ripe. 

We’d  eat  under  the  arbor  old 


Grandma,  it  was  during  those  special  times, 

My  life  began  to  mold. 

Sometimes  we’d  take  a  ride, 

Far  out  into  the  woods 

And  visit  the  graves  of  those  who’ve  died 

Remembering  them  as  we  should. 

And  you’d  pack  a  picnic  lunch, 

Oh,  how  good  it  would  be...just 
Me  and  You  and  Grandpa, 

Those  times  are  priceless  to  me. 

I’d  sit  in  the  rocking  chair. 

Out  on  your  front  porch  and  rock 
Holding  a  jug  of  cream  on  my  lap, 

I’d  make  butter  before  I’d  stop 
I  loved  to  go  to  your  pantry. 

And  see  all  that  you  had  done 
Jars  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 

I  always  thought  it  such  fun. 

I  knew  when  we’d  have  company, 

Grandpa  would  kill  a  fat  hen 
And  you’d  cook  it  with  dumplings, 

Those  were  such  special  times  back  then. 

Your  china  cabinet  held  fascination. 

As  I’d  gaze  in  through  the  glass...and 
I  wonder  where  those  things  are  now, 

That  l  loved  so  dearly  in  the  past 
But  even  though  those  things  are  gone, 

And  I  do  not  know  where 

It’s  the  things  I  hold  within  my  heart. 

That  will  forever  be  there. 

And  grandma,  from  where  you  are  today. 

I’m  sure  that  you  can  see 

It’s  those  things  we  shared  together 

That  will  last  throughout  eternity! 

Your  loving  granddaughter, 

La  Viece 


AN  OPEN  LETTER 


For  more  than  40  years  I  have  been  writing  about  people. 
Many  of  them  have  been  my  favorite,  those  who  share  deep  roots 
in  the  soil  of  my  forefathers. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  emotion  that  can't  be  de¬ 
scribed  when  you  enter  someone’s  private  life.  Some  of  the 
sketches  in  this  book  will  go  back  more  than  three  decades.  With¬ 
out  scholastic  training,  or  skillful  knowledge  of  interviewing,  1  have 
relied  on  my  God  given  talents  and  love  of  people  to  capture  in 
part  a  microscopic  glimpse  into  these  long  illustrative  lives.  I  have 
tried  to  secure,  in  part,  for  their  posterity,  who  might  never  meet 
them  in  person,  an  impression  of  their  versatile  personality.  Since 
I  am  known  to  write  as  I  speak,  the  interviews  have  been  recorded 
just  as  our  conversation  took  place.  In  all  cases,  the  person  has 
been  allowed  to  read  the  stoiy  before  publication  to  assure  accu¬ 
racy  and  also  to  bring  me  the  assurance  that  the  narrative  has 
been  told  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  them. 

Many  of  the  early  interviewees  have  passed  on,  and  some 
of  the  personal  things  l  recorded  are  the  only  expressions  about 
their  life  chronicled.  I  owe  so  much  to  those  of  you  who  have  al¬ 
lowed  me  the  privileged  of  visiting  in  your  homes,  who  have 
talked  forthright  about  your  own  life  without  the  least  bit  of  inhi¬ 
bition.  Many  of  you  have  said  to  me,  “I  don’t  know  why  anyone 
would  want  to  know  my  story,  I’ve  never  done  anything  impor¬ 
tant,”  and  all  the  while  you  have  been  molding  lives,  being  a  good 
neighbor,  working  hard  to  make  an  honest  living  and  making  do 
with  what  you  had,  without  complaining.  You  have  feared  God 
enough  to  live  honest,  upright,  just  lives  and  have  left  a  proud 
legacy  for  your  posterity.  And  even  those  of  you  who  have  told 
me  about  past  transgressions  have  shown  great  humility.  Mistakes 
are  something  all  of  us  make,  and  I  have  understood  how  you  feel 
about  them  especially  when  there  is  a  story  of  your  life  being  writ¬ 
ten.  in  some  instances  I  have  recorded  them  with  your  approval, 
and  in  others  they  have  been  left  unsaid  because  they  were  not 
the  real  issue.  My  greatest  desire  is  that  your  life  will  not  be  for- 


gotten.  Too  many  of  our  Baker  County  forefathers  lay  in  unmarked 
graves,  records  and  incidents  in  their  lives  are  lost  forever  because 
no  record  has  been  preserved. 

in  the  last  chapter  of  Malachi  the  final  Old  Testament  proph¬ 
ecy  is  recorded  in  verses  five  and  six.  it  is  my  firm  and  honest 
belief  that  these  stories  will  share  in  this  prophecy,  and  I  feel 
humble  indeed  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  and  joy  of  being  a 
part  of  my  Heavenly  Father’s  work....for  He  said: 

"Behold,  l  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet  before  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord: 

And  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children, 
and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers,  lest  I  come  and 
smite  the  earth  with  a  curse.” 

l  am  truly  veiy  grateful  to  each  of  you  for  sharing  a  small 
glimpse  into  your  life  with  me,  and  others,  for  now  we  can  know 
just  how  it  was  once  upon  a  lifetime  in  Baker  County  Florida. 

With  sincere  appreciation, 

La  Viece 


La  viece  Smallwood 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 

Many  people  have  asked  me  how  I  became  interested  in 
writing,  especially  as  it  developed  into  so  many  varied  phases:  dia¬ 
ries,  journals,  poetry,  songs,  letters,  short  stories,  features,  interviews 
and  on  and  on.  So  this  is  that  story  because  I  owe  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  and  acknowledgement  to  many  people  who  have  paved  the 
way  for  me  to  do  the  work  I  have  always  loved  and  had  an  avid 
interest  in. 

Through  my  paternal  lineage  there  has  been  a  succession  of 
writers,  some  famous  and  some,  like  me,  who  write  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  fulfillment  it  brings.  To  those  who  came  before  me  I 
owe  much  for  my  endowment 

Edgar  Lee  Masters,  a  great  American  writer,  and  I  share 
a  great  grandfather,  Notley  Masters.  It  has  been  said  by  many  that 
his  literary  offerings  changed  the  course  of  American  literature.  He 
is  best  known  among  his  countless  contributions  for  his  Spoon  River 
Anthology,  and  he  has  written  verses,  songs  and  satires.  World 
Book  encyclopedia  says  “his  writing  style  is  that  of  his  own  instead 
of  regular  form.  His  works  reflea  that  of  his  life  and  his  portrayal 
of  charaaers  is  remarkable.” 


I  regret  to  say  I’ve  never  read  his  many  contributions  al¬ 
though  I  have  an  autographed  copy  of  “Across  Spoon  River”  about 
our  Masters  family . a  gift  from  his  son  Hilary,  also  a  writer.  Col¬ 

leagues  and  educators  have  told  me  that  we  possess  the  same 
style  and  characterization  of  writing  skills,  and  for  those  observa¬ 
tions  I  am  humbled.  My  narratives,  in  whatever  form,  are  not  writ¬ 
ten  with  any  thought  of  achieving  literary  distinction.  Far  from  it 
It  is  merely  an  effort  to  leave  in  some  form  of  preservation  things 
of  a  much  simpler  and  less-hurried,  less-harried  age;  things  we  may 
be  too  busy  to  sit  and  listen  to  now  yet  will  want  to  know  in 
later  years.  In  tracing  the  Masters  family  tree,  I  have  interviewed 
many  members  of  this  family  who  possess  writing  skills  and  are 
adept  at  writing  family  sketches  just  as  Edgar  did,  though  they  are 
not  as  famous.  Like  me,  they  are  amateurs  who  do  it  for  the  love 
and  enjoyment  of  it  Before  my  Uncle  Homer  Moore  died,  he  wrote 
me  long  descriptive  discourses  on  members  of  our  family  that  he 
knew  personally,  but  who  died  long  before  I  was  born.  His  sister, 
my  Aunt  Ruth  Campbell,  wrote  a  book,  like  Edgar,  on  the  family, 
for  the  love  and  fun  of  it  My  favorite  letters  are  shared  with  Aunt 
Ruth’s  granddaughter,  Suzanne  Banks  Potts,  who  lives  in  Atlanta. 
Her  lively  descriptions  of  people,  places  and  things  are  more  vividly 
portrayed  than  any  famous  author  I  have  read.  Therefore,  I  firmly 
believe  that  my  Father  in  Heaven  has  given  this  particular  family 
talents  with  a  mission.  I’m  very  proud  to  say  too,  that  all  three  of 
my  children  keep  journals  and  family  records,  all  three  write  poetry 
and  interesting  descriptive  letters.  My  daughter  Teri  is  editor  of  her 
company’s  newsletter.  When  Ten’s  daughter,  Kayla,  was  only  two 
she  discovered  my  pictorial  journal  on  the  dining  table,  grabbed  a 
pen,  and  quickly  made  her  writing  debut  directly  on  top  of  what 
I  had  written  and  illustrated  with  photos.  I  was  too  thrilled  to  think 
she  might  be  the  next  family  scribe  to  get  upset  with  her.  And 
how  thrilled  I  was  when  my  11-year-old  granddaughter  Tabitha  re¬ 
quested  a  diary  for  Christmas  last  year  and  my  10-year-old  grand¬ 
son  Ryan  asked  for  a  journal.  Of  course  I  honored  their  request  So 
l  am  very  grateful  for  my  heritage. 

Had  it  not  been  for  my  mother  moving  to  North  Carolina 
when  l  was  12,  I  might  never  have  thought  about  writing  profes¬ 
sionally.  It  was  there,  in  Wilmington,  that  I  lived  across  the  street 


from  a  girl,  my  age,  who  wrote  a  column  about  teenagers  for  the 
local  paper.  When  I  returned  to  Macdenny  in  1950  and  entered 
the  sophomore  class,  l  approached  Mr.  Tate  Powell  Sr.  and  his  son, 
Tate  Jr.  about  doing  a  column  called  “High  School  Highlights.”  They 
gave  me  my  first  job...without  pay  of  course.  It  was  so  much  fun 
that  I  extended  it  into  the  summer  months  as  “Teen  Times.”  When 
I  graduated  from  Macclenny-Glen  High  School,  Tate  Jr.  offered  to 
send  me  to  college  to  pursue  writing,  but  1  was  not  in  a  position 
to  consider  his  offer.  A  few  years  later,  after  1  began  my  marriage 
and  children,  I  wrote  a  column  for  him  called  “News  and  Views” 
that  contained  the  comings  and  goings  of  Baker  Countians  and  the 
local  social  activities.  Sometimes  I  added  a  “Citizen  of  the  Week”  to 
my  column,  highlighting  (usually  older)  citizens.  I  worked  free  but 
when  my  family  began  to  grow,  and  I  had  no  money  for 
babysitters,  I  reluctantly  gave  it  up.  Mr.  Powell  called  me  up  and 
said  he  had  people  “storming  my  door  in  protest  that  your  writ¬ 
ing  has  ceased”  so  he  offered  me  $10  a  month  to  continue.  That 
was  a  lot  of  money  in  1957.  It  was  enough  to  pay  someone  $1.25 
for  a  whole  afternoon  to  sit  with  my  napping  children  and  clean 
my  house  while  1  went  out  getting  news  and  doing  interviews. 

But  that  all  ended  when  we  moved  away  from  Baker 
County  and  1  chose  to  devote  the  next  two  decades  to  being  a 
homemaker  and  writing  for  personal  enjoyment 

In  the  late  1970s,  l  became  a  close  friend  of  Nancy  Weir, 
food  editor  for  The  Florida  Times-Union.  Nancy  read  a  story  I  wrote 
on  Emily  (Davis)  (Mrs.  Clede)  Harvey  from  Baker  County.  She  shared 
the  story  with  Doreen  Sharkey,  her  editor  in  Lifestyle,  who  in  turn 
obtained  permission  from  me  to  publish  it  in  the  cooking  section 
of  a  Thursday’s  edition  of  The  Florida  Times-Union. 

The  story  received  an  immediate  response  from  the  public 
who  requested  the  paper  print  more  such  stories.  Doreen  asked  me 
to  become  the  Country  Cooking  feature  writer  for  the  Lifestyle  sec¬ 
tion.  Many  of  the  stories  I  wrote  were  about  Baker  Countians. 

To  Nancy  and  Doreen  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude.  And  for 
our  continuing  friendship  I  am  grateful. 

In  addition  to  the  Country  Cooking  features,  Nancy  had 
paved  the  way  for  me  to  meet  the  Weekend  Editor,  Elvin  Henson, 
about  writing  a  column  on  genealogy.  At  first  he  was  reluctant  to 


hire  someone  inexperienced  in  journalism,  but  after  the  story  on 
Emily  Harvey  appeared  he  gave  me  the  chance  to  write  for  him. 
For  his  confidence  in  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  become  a  regu¬ 
lar  columnist  for  The  Florida  Times-Union  I  shall  forever  be  thank¬ 
ful.  The  chance  has  given  me  an  enormous  amount  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  wonderful  experiences  through  the  years.  Though  he  has 
retired,  we  keep  in  touch  and  share  a  friendship  that  I  treasure.  In 
addition,  Mr.  Henson  published  multitudinous  of  my  weekend  fea¬ 
ture  stories,  on  the  front  page  and  in  color.  I  wrote  about  people 
from  all  walks  of  life . and  found  the  experience  exhilarating. 

I  had  the  same  experience  writing  for  the  Times-Union  Fea¬ 
tures  Department  it  was  Features  Editor,  Ripley  Hotch,  who  first 
mentioned  that  I  should  consider  publishing  my  stories  in  a  book. 
He  told  me  that  the  portions  of  my  features  being  edited  for  space 
were  too  good  to  be  lost  He  encouraged  me  to  keep  my  hard 
copy  and  consider  publishing  them  complete  with  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  I  had  gathered. 

And  had  it  not  been  for  the  opportunity  Lifestyle  Editor, 
Norm  Going,  gave  me  to  interview  Loretta  Lynn,  I  might  have  never 
gained  the  confidence  to  interview  and  write  about  other  celebri¬ 
ties  like  Alex  Haley,  Donna  Fargo,  Conway  Twitty  and  Pat 
Summerall.  For  Norm’s  confidence,  I  am  indeed  indebted. 

Over  the  years,  there  have  been  many  people  at  the  Florida 
Times-Union  who  have  become  good  friends  and  always  given  me 
support  and  encouragement.  I  want  to  especially  thank  Editor 
Frederick  W.  Hartmann,  for  permission  to  use  portions  of  the  work 
I’ve  done  for  the  paper,  including  liberty  to  use  the  photographs 
illustrating  the  features.  To  Jody  Kestler  in  the  photography  depart¬ 
ment  for  pulling  all  the  back-dated  photos  for  me  I  am  grateful. 

To  Frank  Smith  and  Ray  Stafford,  two  Times-Union  photog¬ 
raphers,  who  usually  accompanied  me  on  story  assignments,  I  want 
to  say,  “thank  you”  for  the  times  you  allowed  me  to  “have  my 
way”  and  direct  your  photography  skills.  I’m  glad  we  remain  good 
friends,  and  still  continue  to  enjoy  our  long  association. 

Jeff  Moriarty,  a  new  friend,  who  is  the  executive  editor  of 
The  Baker  County  Standard,  has  edited  this  book.  He  is  a  whiz  kid 
and  has  almost  singlehandedly  put  together  a  new  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  my  community.  To  Jeff,  I  am  more  than  grateful  for  just 


editing  this  book.  He  works  with  me  to  keep  Baker  County  a  liv¬ 
ing  history  and  although  he  is  relatively  new  here  (six  months)  I 
am  deeply  appreciative  for  the  genuine  concern  and  interest  he 
shows  for  Baker  County  and  her  people.  He  fits  into  the  commu¬ 
nity  like  an  old,  comfortable  slipper. 

And  even  with  all  the  above,  this  book  and  any  others  that 
follow,  may  not  have  been  possible  without  the  love  and  devotion, 
patience  and  caring  shown  by  my  son  Zac  When  I  first  began  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  Times-Union,  I  used  an  old,  very  old,  manual  typewriter. 
Zac  encouraged  me  to  get  an  electric  typewriter,  but  I  was  afraid 
of  power  failure  and  not  meeting  a  deadline.  So  he  just  walked  in 
one  day  with  a  top-of-the-line  Olivetti  and  said,  “just  try  it  Mom." 
I  kept  it,  and  couldn't  imagine  life  without  it,  but  I  also  kept  that 
old  manual  “just  in  case."  Then  the  computer  age  dawned,  and  Zac 
was  telling  me  I  needed  a  computer.  Once  again  l  wouldn’t  hear 
of  something  that  “might  break  down”  and  leave  me  stranded.  Two 
years  ago  when  I  received  one  for  Christmas,  I  knew  it  was  Zac 
who  had  put  it  on  Santa's  list  Today  I  can't  even  imagine  this 
book,  or  any  other  thing  l  write,  going  to  print  with  out  it  Zac 
has  furnished  me  software  and  any  assistance  I  may  need  on  the 
computer,  but  it  is  for  his  patience  and  empathy  (my  computer  and 
l  have  a  very  long  way  to  go  before  we  understand  each  other), 
and  support  that  I  am  most  grateful. 

The  One  I  shall  give  the  most  credit  is  my  Heavenly  Father. 
He  has  provided  me  with  all  these  good  friends,  opportunities  and 
guidance,  for  which  I  am  void  of  expression  when  it  comes  to  ver¬ 
balizing  my  deep  and  heartfelt  gratitude  to  Him.  It  is  to  Him  that 
l  give  all  the  honor,  and  credit  that  may  ever  come  for  this  work. 


La  Viece  (Moore-Fraser)  Smallwood,  1993 


1983  MACCLENNY  FEST 


Front  -  Isabel  vining,  Left  -  Dickie  Ferry 
Rear  -  Naomi  Roberson,  Right  -  Bobby  Hancock,  Alice  williams 


1983  MACCLENNY  FEST  RECALLS  'ROOTS' 

Old-time  ways  are  preserved 

By  La  Viece  Smallwood 

Grandpa  called  it  a  cupboard  and  Grandma  called  it  a  pan¬ 
try.  But  whatever  word  was  used  it  was  a  treasure  house  of  sa¬ 
vory  food. 

Today,  to  remember  the  old  cupboard  is  to  recall  the  past 

When  the  Baker  County  Historical  Society  was  formed  in 
1979,  I  jumped  at  the  chance  to  become  a  charter  member. 
Where  would  be  a  better  place  for  me  to  preserve  all  my  trea¬ 
sured  memories  of  growing  up  in  that  neck  of  the  woods. 

One  project  would  be  to  establish  a  museum  for  the  com¬ 
munity.  I  envisioned  such  a  museum  as  a  reservoir  of  stored-up 
recollections  that  future  generations  could  draw  from  when  they 
hungered  for  a  taste  of  the  past  It  would  be  like  a  larder  for 
hungry  curiosities. 

After  all,  1  reasoned,  hadn’t  most  of  my  memories  originated 
at  my  grandparents’  larder  door?  How  else  could  I  possibly  treat 
my  children  or  their  children  to  an  ol’  fashioned  (their  words,  not 
mine)  cane-grinding,  hog-butchering,  berry-picking,  jelly-making  day, 
other  than  storing  up  my  vivid  recollections  in  a  pantry  of  memo¬ 
ries  established  behind  the  security-protected,  steel-gray  walls  of  the 
Baker  County  Historical  Society?” 

My  visioned  evolved  into  reality  on  Saturday,  April  23,  1983, 
when  members  of  the  BCHS  cooked  up  a  potpourri  of  old  fangled 
vitles  to  serve  to  the  public  along  with  a  glimpse  of  the  past  as 
they  toured  the  Society’s  headquarters  on  West  Mclver  Avenue  in 
the  former  county  jail  building. 

What  Grandpa  didn’t  know  during  the  span  of  his  lifetime 
was  the  historical  lore  looming  at  his  back  door  that  would  one 
day  intrigue  future  generations. 

How  many  of  us  will  ever  know  the  wonder  of  piling  the 
rough,  splintery  lightered  wood  into  the  cast  iron  wood-burning 
stove  to  generate  the  perfect  degree  of  heat  like  Grandma  used  to 


do,  or  smell  the  fragrant  aroma  of  her  old-timey  sweet  bread  per¬ 
meating  the  crisp  fresh  farm  air? 

Who  of  us  will  ever  see  again  the  deep  water  well  where 
wooden  buckets  were  lowered  by  rope  into  the  dark,  mysterious 
pit  to  bring  up  the  cool,  iron-flavored  water  on  a  hot  summer  day? 

And  who  will  ever  again  gaze  in  awe  at  the  tall  wooden 
scaffold  attached  to  the  side  of  the  barn  where  Grandpa  skinned 
and  trimmed  the  hog  on  butchering  day,  or  watch  with  apprehen¬ 
sion  the  fluttering,  crackling  hens  scurrying  anxiously  around  the 
barnyard  when  Grandpa  came  to  call  with  his  mind  on  something 
to  flavor  the  dumplings. 

It  may  not  have  been  exactly  the  real  thing  on  that  spe¬ 
cial  historical  Saturday,  but  I  believe  my  Grandma  (Rosie  Fraser) 
would  have  been  pleased  to  see  her  two  daughters,  Blanche 
(Smoak)  and  Maude  (Jones),  demonstrating  her  timeless  method  of 
making  the  long  thin  strips  of  pastry  dough  dumplings. 


Sister  -  Blanche 
and  Maude  rolling  dumplings. 

They  made  them  right  on  the  historical  site  premises. 
Grandma  would  have  been  doubly  pleased  if  she  had  seen  “the 
girls”  then  in  their  70s,  drop  those  tender,  simple  delicacies  into  the 
rich  boiling  broth  to  be  dished  out  to  another  generation  that  has 
probably  forgotten-or  never  learned-the  art 


And  while  the  bacon  fried,  the  lima  beans  simmered  and 
the  sweet  ‘taters  baked,  that  day,  prize-winning  cook  Beulah 
Yarborough  Wilford  was  patting  out  her  locally  famous  sweet  bread 
baked  like  she  was  taught  by  her  mama,  the  late  Sadie 
Yarborough. 

Joining  in  the  Yarborough  family’s  contribution  was  Beulah’s 
brother  “Bear,”  and  sister  Nina  Davis.  The  trio  were  supervised  by 
their  97  year-old  great-aunt  Mary  Ann  Green.  The  sweet  enticing 
aroma  permeated  the  air  that  day  and  aroused  the  taste  buds  of 
even  the  most  jaded  modern  palate. 

The  heritage  food  table  was  a  treasure  box  of  handed-down 
favorite  family  recipes  donated  by  various  Baker  County  citizens  to 
honor  their  pioneering  forefathers.  A  copy  of  each  recipe  was  in¬ 
cluded  when  an  item  was  purchased. 

The  Society’s  quest  was  to  serve  up  some  real  down-home 
nostalgic  cooking-the  same  as  our  grandparents  did  in  their  day. 

It  was  nice  to  have  a  dream  come  true.  My  Grandma 
Rosie  and  Grandpa  Tom  Fraser  never  did  really  understand  my  fas¬ 
cination  with  the  past  To  them,  their  lives  together  were  as  ordi¬ 
nary  as  they  thought  themselves  to  be. 

Who  knows?  Someday  my  daughters  may  be  out  there  on 
the  Historical  Society  grounds  rolling  out  dumplings  just  like 
Grandma-or  me! 


MACCLENNY  FEST  RECIPES 

MAUDE  AND  BLANCHE'S  FAVORITE  FRASER  FAMILY  DUMPLINGS 

1  COOKING  hen 

Optional:  Boil  hen  with,  or  without,  onions,  carrots,  celery,  bay  leaf, 
or  whatever  Herbs  you  prefer. 

About  3  cups  of  flour 
1  egg 

About  1/2  cup  warm  water  or  cooled  broth  from  the  pot 

“There  isn’t  anything  to  making  dumplings,”  Blanche  said. 
Just  cook  the  chicken  in  plenty  of  water,  at  least  enough  to  cover 
the  hen.  The  hen  can  be  cut  up  before  or  after  cooking. 


When  the  hen  is  tender,  remove  pieces  to  be  cooked  with 
rice,  leaving  lots  of  space  for  the  dumplings.  Parts  of  the  hen  can 
be  removed  and  kept  covered  to  keep  from  drying  out  and  added 
back  to  the  pot  after  the  dumplings  boil. 

Choose  either  self-rising  or  plain,  unbleached  flour.  Maude 
prefers  lighter  dumplings,  so  she  favors  the  self-rising  flour.  Blanche 
likes  dumplings  a  mite  more  tough,  if  you  use  plain  flour  you 
MUST  ADD  SALT.  Mound  flour  in  a  bowl,  make  a  crater  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  and  break  the  egg  into  it,  then  pour  in  about  1/2  cup  of  liq¬ 
uid.  Blend  thoroughly  and  knead  well,  splashing  in  just  a  little  ad¬ 
ditional  liquid  or  flour  if  necessary.  You  want  the  dough  to  hold 
together  well.  Knead  a  few  additional  minutes. 

Roil  the  dough  to  about  3/16  of  an  inch  thickness  on  a 
floured  tabletop.  Cut  into  pieces,  whatever  shape  desired,  about 
2x3  inches. 

“Have  plenty  of  stock  in  you  pot,”Blanche  said.  “Don't  crowd 
'em,  otherwise  you’ll  have  a  pot  of  dough.” 

Bring  the  liquid  to  a  full  boil.  Drop  in  the  dumplings  and 
let  them  return  to  a  boil-no  more  than  4  or  5  minutes.  If  you 
cook  them  too  long,  they  lose  their  lightness  and  grow  increasingly 
doughy  and  noodlelike-which  you  may  prefer. 

Serve  immediately,  with  lots  of  black  pepper.  DO  NOT 

COVER! 


Isabel  Vining’s  Bear  Stew 

If  you  ever  happen  across  a  bear,  Mrs.  Vining  says,  cooking 
him  is  not  that  tough-assuming  that  you’ve  already  talked  him  into 
it 

“Just  cut  it  up  into  bite-size  pieces  the  night  before  cook¬ 
ing  and  soak  it  in  salt  and  vinegar  water,”  she  explains.  “Then 
drain  the  meat  and  cook  it  with  a  little  garlic,  some  onion,  salt, 
pepper,  bay  leaves,  celery,  carrots,  potatoes,  and  Worcestershire. 
Instead  of  browning  it,  Kitchen  Bouquet  will  give  it  some  color,  then 
thicken  the  liquid  with  corn  starch  for  a  real  nice  gravy.” 

Isabel  Vining’s  parents  were  Louis  and  Edweena  (Corbett) 
Johnson.  She  was  bom  in  Macdenny  September  28,  1921  and  lived 


in  Baker  County  most  of  her  life.  She  married  Bee  Vining,  from 
Columbia  County,  Oct.  29,  1939  in  Lake  City-  Concerning  her  heritage 
she  said,  “To  me,  it’s  very  important  to  remember  how  we  came 
to  be  here,  and  what  a  beautiful  country  our  ancestors  established 
here,  with  the  help  of  our  Lord,  to  live  in,”  she  said. 

Her  recipe  for  old  time  cornbread  is  a  timeless  favorite. 
Combine  1  cup  self-rising  commeal  with  1/2  cup  self-rising  flour,  1/ 
4  teasp.  baking  powder,  a  dash  of  salt  and  1  tablesp.  sugar.  Beat 
1  egg  with  1/4  cup  cooking  oil  or  bacon  fat,  2/3  cup  milk,  and 
blend  into  dried  ingredients.  Baker  in  a  well-greased  and  floured 
pan  in  a  450  degree  oven  for  25-40  minutes  or  until  done.  NOTE 
Bits  of  crackling  can  also  be  stirred  in  to  make  cracklin’  cornbread. 


CHITLINS  AN  IMPORTANT  PART  OF  OLD-FASHIONED  COOKING 

The  family  specialty  that  Maurice  (Grumpy)  Higginbotham 
resurrected  during  the  Historical  Society  event  from  his  Roberts’ 
family  recipe  box  might  cause  some  people-even  most-to  turn  up 
their  noses. 

“I  acknowledge  the  odor  is  pungent,"  he  said  of  the  chitter- 
lings-pronounced  'chitlins’  in  old-timer’s  language-as  he  dished  them 
up  in  generous  helpings. 

“It’s  definitely  a  taste  you  have  to  cultivate,”  he  said,  add¬ 
ing  that  “there  just  wouldn’t  be  a  past  worth  introducing  to  the 
present  or  future  if  chitlins  were  left  off  the  menu”  of  real,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  country  cooking. 

Grumpy  lives  on  the  northside  of  Jacksonville,  but  was  proud 
to  represent  his  Baker  County  Roberts  family  during  the  event 

The  creamy  white  intestines  are  usually  used  for  sausage 
casings,  he  said,  but  “some  folks  just  like  ’em  cleaned  real  good 
and  boiled,  pickled  or  stir-fried.” 

His  contribution  was  well  appreciated  by  those  who  had 
cultivated  a  taste  for  the  chitlins’. 

GRUMPY’S  CHITLINS 

Buy  commercially,  run  water  through  them  and  pull  of  the  extra 
fat  Boil  them  in  salted  water,  then  drain.  They  can  be  eaten  at 
this  point  but  some  prefer  to  pickle  them  in  vinegar.  You  can  stir- 


fry  them  in  a  large  iron  skillet  with  chopped  onion  and  a  bit  of  fat 
until  thoroughly  browned.  Serve  hot 
Provide  clothespins  on  the  side. 

BEULAH  YARBOROUGH  WILFORD’S  SWEET  BREAD 
1  stick  butter,  or  any  kind  of  shortening  or  oil,  melted 
1/2  cup  of  pure  cane  syrup 
1/3  cup  of  sugar 
1  egg 

3  cups  self-rising  flour 

Beat  the  butter,  syrup,  sugar  and  egg.  Sift  3  cups  of  self-rising  flour 
into  bov/I.  Make  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  flour.  Pour  liquid 
mixture  into  center  of  hole,  as  if  making  biscuits,  and  stir  until  well 
mixed. 

Turn  mixture  onto  well-floured  surface.  Knead  until  dough  is  easy 
to  handle  (be  sure  to  have  hands  well-floured  to  prevent  sticking). 
Roll  dough  out  as  if  making  biscuits.  Pinch  off  pieces  of  dough 
about  the  size  of  a  biscuit,  pat  as  you  would  for  a  biscuit  and  put 
in  a  well-greased  and  floured  baking  pan.  Bake  25-30  minutes. 
The  bread  is  soft  when  hot  and  hard  when  cold.  To  store  put  into 
a  tight  fitting  container.  They  will  soften  with  age.  Optional:  You 
may  add  vanilla,  lemon  or  ginger  to  taste. 
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Otis  and  Mattie  (Crews)  Canady 

1993 


“We  could  lay  in  bed  at  night  and  look  up  through  the  wood 
shingled  roof  and  see  the  moon  and  stars.” 

3  Otis  Canady 


“Yea,  and  that’s  not  all  we  could  look  up  at.” 

Mattie  Crews  Canady 

“We’d  let  our  number  two  wash  tub  full  of  water  sit  in  the  sun 
to  warm  all  day,  then  tote  it  back  of  the  barn,  or  somewhere 
private,  and  bathe.”  „  .  „  _  . 

r  Mattie  Crews  Canady 


“The  first  job  I  had  besides  plowing  an  ole  mule  was  cutting 
green  oak  wood  for  75  cents  a  cord.  I  had  to  walk  two  miles 
totin’  an  ax,  my  lunch  bucket  and  a  water  jug.  You  had  to 
work  hard  and  fast  to  get  a  cord  of  wood  and  earn  the  75 
cents.”  .  ,  J 

Otis  Canady 


“God’s  been  watching  over 
me  all  my  life  and  I  didn’t  even 
know  it  until  40  years  ago.  I  just 
always  thought  it  was  luck.” 

Those  are  the  sincere  words 
spoken  by  Otis  Canady,  born  March 
21,  1917  South  of  Moniac,  in  the 
Georgia  Bend  area.  He  was  the  only 
child  born  to  the  five  year  union  of 
Aaron  Canady  and  Rosa  Mae 
(Rhoden),  but  prior  marriages  of  both 
parents  had  produced  many  offspring 
and  gave  Otis  a  rich  family  heritage 
he  treasures. 


Canaday 


Otis’s  father  Aaron  was  a  prosperous  farmer  and  cattleman. 
He  worked  hard  to  make  a  living  that  supported  his  large  family. 
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BAKER'S  DOZEN 


“He’d  kill  hogs  on  Fridays  and  peddle  the  meat  to  a  near-by  tur¬ 
pentine  camp,”  said  Otis.  “Recon’  that’s  where  I  got  my  peddling’." 

Almost  any  day  of  the  week,  except  Sunday,  you  can  find 
the  retired  ’Jack  of  all  trades’  sitting  by  the  roadside  ’peddling’  the 
lush  wares  that  comes  from  the  rich  flourishing  soil  within  the  40 
acre  plot  of  land  he  and  his  beloved  wife  Mattie  have  toiled  for 
most  of  their  half  century  married  life.  ‘Just  Right’  turnip  greens 
(his  favorite),  Florida  Broad  Leaf  mustard  greens  and  Georgia  Collards 
are  his  specialty.  Then  there  are  Georgia  Red  sweet  potatoes,  vine 
ripe  tomatoes,  Black-eyed  peas.  Purple  Hulls,  Zipper  Creams,  Cow 

Horn  okra  (grows  up  to  12  inches  long)  and  corn . perfectly  grown 

Silver  Queen!  He’s  got  it  all,  including  the  best  reputation  possible 
for  the  best  Baker  County  farmer  around! 

And  wife  Mattie  knows  how  to  cook  it  up  and  serve  it  ‘just 
right’  when  he  sits  down  at  her  table  laden  with  food  she’s  learned 
how  to  season  with  personal  meticulousness  over  the  years  of  ex¬ 
perienced  cooking. 

The  tall  lanky  youthful  looking  man,  with  piercing  blue  eyes, 
began  his  life  in  a  frail  existence.  No  one  expected  him  to  live 
longer  than  a  day. 

“I  don’t  really  know  what  was  wrong  with  me,”  he  said,  but 
the  ole  Grannie  woman  that  delivered  me  told  my  mama  I 
wouldn’t  make  it” 

Rosa  Mae,  his  mother,  weighed  almost  300  pounds,  and  Otis 
has  a  feeling  that  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  his  feeble 
condition. 

“I’ve  since  watched  animals  that  are  overweight  give  birth 
to  smaller,  puny  offspring....and  I  just  think  that’s  what  happened.” 
he  said,  explaining  his  observations. 

He  was  his  mother’s  baby  until  the  end  of  her  life.  Even 
though  he  was  a  grown  man  with  a  family,  he  nursed  her,  and 
cared  for  her  in  his  home,  when  she  became  ill  and  helpless. 

“We  were  close.  We  were  always  together.” 

It  was  one  of  those  times  when  they  were  together  that  he 
first  saw  Mattie. 

“I  couldn’t  have  been  more  than  six  or  seven,  but  me  and 
Mama  were  walking  along  the  road  going  to  a  cane  grinding,  and 
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I  saw  all  these  children  playing  in  the  yard.  I  began  to  beg  Mama 
to  stop  and  let  me  play  with  ‘em,  but  she  was  in  a  hurry,  so  we 
went  on.” 

The  home  they  passed  was  that  of  Tom  Crews  and  his  wife 
Mary  Thrift  Their  daughter  Mattie  was  three  years  younger  than 
Otis. 

When  school  started  he  didn’t  pay  much  attention  to  the 
■younger"  Mattie,  but  cast  his  attention  on  the  older  girls’. 

Otis  was  five  when  his  parents  separated  and  his  mother 
moved  near  her  brother’s  farm  near  Kyler  so  that  is  where  he  be¬ 
gan  school.  Scores  of  Rhoden  cousins  were  his  classmates. 

Before  long  though,  Otis  and  his  mother,  two  brothers  and 
a  sister,  moved  to  a  home  provided  for  them  by  T.J.  Knabb  in  the 
Macedonia  area  and  sharecropped  his  land. 

“I  don’t  see  how  Mr.  Knabb  made  any  money  off  the  deal,” 
he  said.  “He  provided  all  the  equipment  we  needed  to  farm,  the 
mules,  plows,  seeds,  fertilizer,  and  even  our  home.  When  we 
made  the  crop  he’d  take  what  we’d  produced  to  town  and  sell 
what  he  could  and  give  us  half  the  money,  which  wasn’t  ever 
much,  but  enough  to  buy  us  some  shoes  and  clothes.”  he  said. 

Otis  attended  the  Garret  School,  where  Mattie  was  a  stu¬ 
dent,  until  he  finished  the  eighth  grade. 

“My  mama  could  outwork  any  man  around  and  she  worked 
from  sun-up  to  sun-down.  Times  were  hard.  She  picked  cotton, 
plowed  the  fields,  whatever  needed  doing.  Most  people  made  .75 
cents  a  day,  a  $1.00  a  day  was  tops,  and  considered  that  real  good 
money.  Mama  saved  every  penny  and  had  over  $400  in  the 
Macclenny  bank  when  it  went  busted.  A  man  by  the  name  of 
Goodbread  ran  the  bank  and  one  day  he  just  closed  the  door  and 
left  l  remember  my  mama  being  so  upset  She  never  had  any¬ 
more  money  to  save. 

“Most  people  didn’t  have  a  car  in  those  days.  We  walked 
everywhere  we  went  unless  we  could  catch  a  ride.  Mama  and  I 
walked  through  the  woods  to  Oak  Grove  Church  and  hoped  we 
could  catch  a  ride  home.” 
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Otis  was  yet  a  teen-ager  when  he  cast  his  eyes  on  40 
acres  of  land  that  belonged  to  Mr.Rubewn  Crawford  adjoining  the 
land  where  he  worked  as  a  sharecropper  for  Mr.  Knabb. 

“I  could  see  it  was  good  land,  very  fertile  and  rich.  Every¬ 
thing  he  grew  was  pretty  and  glowed  with  color.  He  had  the  pret¬ 
tiest  patch  of  strawberries  you  ever  saw  right  there  at  the  corner 
of  23-A  and  23-D  where  my  son  Marvin  now  lives.  He  grew  the 
finest  sweet  com  and  greens  in  the  county.  1  wanted  that  land  so 
bad,  but  I  knew  it  was  impossible,  because  I  was  lucky  just  to 
have  shoes  and  clothes  to  wear,”  he  said. 

Otis  next  move  was  with  his  mother  on  10  acres  of  land  in 
the  Macedonia  area  that  his  brother  Willie  had  purchased.  He  was 
out  of  school  by  now  and  farming,  finding  work  when  he  could 
with  others. 

“The  first  job  I  had  besides  plowing  an  ole  mule  was  cut¬ 
ting  green  oak  wood  for  75  cents  a  cord.  I  had  to  walk  two  miles 
totin’  an  ax,  my  lunch  bucket  and  a  water  jug.  You  had  to  work 
hard  and  fast  to  get  a  cord  of  wood  and  earn  the  75  cents,”  he 
said. 

Then  his  employer's  truck  tore  up  and  ended  the  wood-cut- 
ting  job. 

Otis  had  an  opportunity  to  buy  his  brother's  ten  acre  farm 
for  $200. 

“But  l  didn't  have  $200.  That  was  lots  and  lots  of  money 
back  then.  The  bank  turned  me  down,  Then  I  went  to  see  some 
people  who  were  known  to  loan  money.  They  turned  me  down 
too.  Finally  my  uncle  Hardie  Rhoden  loaned  the  money  to  me.  I 
had  to  pay  him  10  percent  interesL..yep,  way  back  then  and  as 
hard  as  times  were..  10  percent  interest,”  he  noted. 

"The  first  year  me  and  mama  was  left  by  ourselves  I 
planted  a  patch  of  okra  and  carried  it  on  the  back  of  my  mule  in 
a  hog  sack  (called  so  because  corn  for  the  hogs  came  packed  in 
it)  into  Macclenny  and  peddled  it  to  merchants  like  Ira  Walker,  Leo 
Dykes  and  Mr.  Thompson. 

"Me  and  mama  got  by.  As  tough  as  times  were  1  never 
remember  sitting  down  to  the  table  when  there  wasn’t  enough  to 
eat  And  it  was  good,  cooked  or  raw.” 
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“I  planted  watermelons  but  could  only  get  5  or  10  cents  a 
piece  for  them.  I  peddled  them  in  a  mule  and  wagon  in  town 
selling  to  the  merchants  and  around  in  the  settlements.  I  wasn't 
making  no  money,  just  barely  enough  for  necessities.” 

Then  things  changed  financially  for  Otis. 

“Just  before  my  daddy  Aaron  died,  he  divided  his  herd  of 
Piney  Woods  cows  with  his  children.  I  was  about  17  or  18  years 
old.  My  share  was  47  head.  I  could  butcher  a  cow,  peddle  it  to 
town  and  sell  the  meat  for  $10.-$  12  dollars,  and  the  cowhide  would 
bring  me  $4.00.  I  could  buy  the  best  pair  of  Sears  Roebuck  leather 
brogan  shoes  for  $1.98  back  then.” 

He  bought  his  first  car.  it  was  a  1928  Model  A.  Ford  and 
on  sale  for  $80.  Otis  talked  the  owner,  Mr.  Charlton  Mobley,  into 
a  fair  trade. 

“I  gave  him  40  gallons  of  good  cane  syrup  and  four  of  my 
Piney  Woods  cows  for  it,”  he  said. 

in  four  days  he  had  returned  it  to  Mr.  Mobley. 

“The  old  car  was  just  wore  out  and  it  started  knocking  and 
making  a  terrible  racket  I  told  Mr.  Mobley  he  could  just  have  the 
40  gallons  of  cane  syrup  for  the  four  days  I  drove  it  and,  I'd  keep 
my  cows  which  I  hadn't  delivered  yet  But  Mr.  Mobley  said  a  deal 
was  a  deal  so  I  just  kept  the  old  car.  It  still  knocked  real  bad,  but 
it  would  run.” 

His  mind  turned  to  marriage  and  the  cute  little  girl  he  had 
seen  playing  in  her  parent's  yard  many  years  ago. 

“I  really  liked  the  looks  of  her.  I  wanted  to  get  married  but 
she  didn’t  want  too.  We  dated  for  awhile,  but  finally  I  just  told 
her  if  she  didn’t  want  to  get  married  we’d  just  break  up. 

“I  kinda  went  hog  wild  after  that,"  said  the  forthright  Otis. 
“I’d  hate  to  tell  you  all  I  did.  I’d  stay  out  all  night,  come  home  just 
in  time  to  dress  and  go  to  work.” 

Mattie’s  mother  became  ill  when  a  rabid  house  cat  bit  her. 
After  she  recovered  from  the  bite  the  doctor  warned  her  not  to  get 
in  the  sun  or  ’the  fit  will  come  back  on  you’,  he  told  her.  But  a 
few  weeks  later  the  hard  working  Mary  Thrift  Crews  placed  her 
small  baby  in  a  wagon,  pulled  the  child  to  a  shaded  tree  area,  and 
began  hoeing  in  the  hot  field. 
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“By  night  fall  they  had  to  tie  her  to  the  bed,"  said  Otis. 
“She  went  mad  and  died  just  like  the  doctor  told  her  she  would." 

Thomas  Crews  was  left  widowed  with  six  children:  Roy, 
Donald,  Edward,  Lillie,  Mattie  and  the  little  baby  Lennie  Mary.  Be¬ 
fore  long  Mattie's  father  Tom  married  Otis's  older  sister  Rosie  Mae. 
She  brought  a  daughter  Juanita  (Burnsed)  into  the  marriage  with 
her.  The  couple  then  had  four  children  together,  Auzie,  Lewis,  and 
Beulah.  A  little  daughter,  Ruby  Jeanette,  died  young,  in  all,  Mattie 
belonged  to  a  large  family  of  12  people  including  her  parents.  Even 
though  the  family  was  large  and  the  home  overcrowded,  she  still 
did  not  have  marriage  on  her  mind.  She  worked  in  the  adjoining 
fields  of  her  neighbors  for  six  cents  an  hour,  mostly  hoeing  peanuts 
and  com  in  the  heat  of  summer.  Otis  was  determined  to  marry 
her. 

“  We  went  to  a  family  gathering  and  Mattie  was  there  with 
my  nephew.  I  decided  then  and  there  I  was  going  to  have  her  so 
l  talked  to  her  and  we  started  dating  again. 

“l  had  sold  some  of  my  Piney  Woods  cows  and  traded  my 
old  1928  Model  A  in  on  a  great  looking  1931  beauty  with  vinyl 
upholstery.  It  ran  50  miles  per  hour.  And  that’s  when  Mattie  de¬ 
cided  to  marry  me,”  he  winked. 

“Well,  not  exactly,”  spoke  up  Mattie. 

With  out  a  formal  wedding  ring,  a  new  dress,  or  her 
parent's  permission,  Mattie  went  with  Otis  to  see  Judge  Frank 
Dowling  one  night  and  he  married  them  in  the  privacy  of  his 
home. 

“We  just  ran  away,  I  didn’t  ask  her  daddy,  I  think  they 
must  have  had  an  idea." 

The  two  drove  to  Jacksonville  in  Otis’s  1931  Model  A  Ford. 
Neither  remember  the  name  of  the  hotel  where  they  spent  their 
four  day  honeymoon.  She  was  17.  He  was  20.  The  year  was 
1937. 

“We  drove  back  to  Baker  County  to  my  little  mansion  on 
the  ten  acres,  it  might  not  have  been  much,  but  we  could  lay  in 
bed  at  night  and  look  up  through  the  wood  shingled  roof  and  see 
the  moon  and  stars.”  he  said  dreamily. 
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“Yea  and  that's  not  all  we  could  look  up  at,”  reminded 

Mattie. 

“Right,  there  was  a  big  rat  snake  on  the  rafters  just  above 
us,”  he  said  laughing. 

And  Mattie  laughed  too. 

“He  told  me  the  snake  wouldn’t  hurt  us  and  that  it  would 
eat  the  rats,”  said  Mattie.  “He  promised  that  as  soon  as  the  rats  left 
the  snake  would  too.  I  had  to  believe  him.” 

Mattie  says  she  doesn’t  look  back  on  the  past  as  'the  good 
ole  days’. 

“I  don’t  really  like  to  talk  about  it,  or  think  about  it,"  she 
said.  “We  didn’t  really  live  any  different  than  most  people  back 
then,  everyone  had  a  hard  time,  there  just  wasn’t  money  to  buy 
the  things  we  do  today.  My  daddy  usually  traded  the  vegetables 
and  meat  we  had  from  the  farm  for  our  necessities.  I  had  one 
pair  of  shoes  each  year  when  school  started  and  used  the  older 
pair  for  the  field  work.  We  made  our  own  clothes  from  flour 
sacks,  sugar  sacks  or  chicken  feed  sacks,”  she  said.  “The  material 
was  colorful  and  pretty  for  our  dresses.  We’d  bleach  the  white 
sacks  for  our  slips  and  underware.  Everything  was  home  made. 

“If  we  girls  got  any  jewelry  it  came  from  a  Cracker-Jack 
box,”  she  noted. 

And  wash  day  wasn’t  the  ‘  good  ole  days  'either. 

“We  made  our  own  soap  by  frying  the  hog’s  skin  (crackling) 
and  adding  lye.  After  taking  all  day  to  do  the  family  wash  by  boil¬ 
ing  the  clothes  and  scrubbing  them  on  a  scrub  board,  rinsing  the 
clothes  in  boiling  water,  we’d  hang  them  on  the  line  and  fence  to 
dry.  We  starched  the  clothes  by  making  our  own  starch  from  plain 
flour  and  water,  then  ironed  them  on  a  hand  made  ironing  board, 
with  ole  heavy  hand  irons  that  we  heated  on  the  wood  cook 
stove.  No,  that  wasn’t  the  good  ole  days  to  me.  I’d  just  as  soon 
not  remember,”  she  said. 

And  bath  time  in  the  good  ole  days  wasn’t  exciting  either. 

“We’d  let  our  number  two  tub  of  water  sit  in  the  sun  to 
warm  all  day,  then  tote  it  back  of  the  barn,  or  somewhere  private, 
and  bathe.  We  started  with  the  youngest  child  up  to  the  oldest 
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using  the  same  water  unless  it  got  too  dirty.  Sometimes  we  had 
more  than  one  tub.  When  we  got  bigger  two  of  us  could  tote  the 
tub  filled  with  water  into  the  bedroom  for  more  privacy.” 

After  the  clothes  were  rinsed  on  wash  day,  the  family  used 
the  rinse  water  to  bathe  because  it  was  usually  warm  from  the 
fire  built  beneath  the  big  iron  wash  kettles. 

At  least  this  was  a  weekly  chore.  During  the  week  the 
family  usually  just  washed  their  feet 

“We  had  a  foot  tub  we  used  at  night  and  we  set  it  before 
the  fireplace  so  it  was  warm.  We  all  used  the  same  rag.” 

And  the  water  was  brought  up  from  the  well,  set  on  the 
water  shelf  on  the  porch,  and  before  each  meal  everyone  washed 
their  face  and  hands. 

With  no  electricity,  there  was,  of  course,  no  indoor  plumb¬ 
ing  either. 

“We  girls  had  a  chamber  pot  we  used  at  night  but  in  the 
day  we’d  have  to  empty  it  at  the  outdoor  one  seat  toilet  (or  privy). 
We’d  then  have  to  wash  it  out  good  and  let  it  set  in  the  sun  all 
day  so  it  wouldn’t  smell  so  bad.” 

The  boys  had  a  different  ritual,  she  said. 

“Well,  they’d  go  out  to  the  barn,  or  chicken  yard,  or  the 
woods,”  she  explained. 

You  may  have  a  good  point  I  told  her,  about  the  past  be¬ 
ing  the  'good  ole  days’. 

From  that  humble  beginning  the  two  have  lead  a  happy 
and  prosperous  life  in  Baker  County. 

Mattie  cooked  on  a  wood-burning  stove  in  her  humble 
abode.  No  one,  including  them,  had  running  water  or  electricity  in 
the  area.  They  farmed  and  peddled  vegetables  for  a  living.  His 
Uncle  Shep  Rhoden  would  come  by  their  house  and  load  up  veg¬ 
etables  from  the  garden  and  take  them  to  Jacksonville  to  sell  at 
the  market  along  with  his.  Otis’s  Piney  Woods  cattle  began  to  mul¬ 
tiply. 

Otis’s  little  mansion  on  his  ten  acre  farm  suited  Mattie  fine, 
but  it  had  its  problems  and  Mattie  set  out  to  solve  them.  She 
took  bleached  flour  sacks  and  with  the  help  of  her  neighbors,  Liza 
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Nipper  and  her  daughter  Ruby  (Rolfe),  she  fashioned  some  pretty 
curtains  and  room  petitions.  When  she  needed  baby  clothes,  her 
neighbors  taught  her  how  to  sew  them,  using  pretty  sugar  sack 
material.  She  bought  some  soft  flannel  to  make  the  baby’s  diapers. 

“The  shell  of  a  house  was  kind  of  dilapidated  because  no 
one  had  really  lived  there  in  awhile,”  she  said.  “The  house  was 
close  to  a  branch  so  the  wood  varmints  had  to  learn  it  wasn’t 
theirs  to  occupy  anymore,”  she  said.  “We  could  hear  the  rats  out 
at  night  roaming  around,  but  they  finally  disappeared  when  they 
found  out  we  were  there  to  stay.”  Otis  promised  her  they  would 
all  go  away  including  the  big  fat  rat  snake  that  obscured  their  view 
of  the  stars  and  moon  as  they  laid  in  bed  at  night  staring  up 
through  the  wood  shingles. 

But  that’s  not  exactly  how  it  happened.  Otis  had  said  they 
needed  the  rat  snake  to  eat  the  rats  around  the  house,  and  as  the 
rats  began  to  leave  it  eventually  disappeared  too. 

Or  so  Mattie  hoped.  She  hadn’t  seen  it  for  awhile. 

“My  dad  built  me  a  small  linen  closet  in  the  house  and,  one 
day  when  I  was  reaching  for  some  linens  it  fell  right  on  my  head. 
I  just  screamed  and  ran,  Otis  had  said  we  couldn’t  kill  it" 

Thankfully,  after  a  while,  the  snake  took  up  resident  in  the 

barn. 

“I  got  use  to  it,  Otis  said  it  wouldn’t  hurt  me,  but  I  also  got 
use  to  killing  some  that  I  wasn’t  so  sure  of,”  she  said. 

When  Otis’s  daddy  died,  Otis’s  share  of  the  estate  came  to 
$1,050  and  things  began  to  change  for  the  couple.  They  paid  off 
a  few  bills,  bought  some  badly  needed  items  and  began  to  think 
about  another  kind  of  investment 

“I  told  my  wife,  I  was  going  to  see  Mr.  Crawford  and  try 
and  get  that  land  I’d  always  wanted,”  said  Otis.  “  I  knew  Mr. 
Crawford  had  a  $1,000  mortgage  on  the  entire  80  acres  he  owned 
and  had  only  been  paying  interest  and  a  little  principal  for  17 
years.  Maybe  he’d  sell  me  the  40  acres  I  wanted.” 

Otis  went  to  see  him  and  Mr.  Crawford  said,  “Son,  I  been 
thinking  about  selling  if  I  can  get  enough  to  pay  the  mortgage  off." 

“Well  how  much  is  it  Mr.  Crawford?”  Otis  wanted  to  know. 
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“Seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,”  came  the  quick  reply. 

“I  only  got  $700.  Mr.  Crawford,”  Otis  told  him.  (Otis  had  spent 
some  of  his  inheritance  on  other  things). 

After  thinking  about  it  Mr.  Crawford  agreed  and  Mr.  Branch 
Cone  made  up  the  deed.  He  explained  to  the  two  men  though 
that  if  Mr.  Crawford  was  to  default  on  the  $50.  or  payment  on  the 
other  adjoining  40  acres  he  still  owed,  Otis  would  lose  his  40  acres 
to  the  Federal  Land  Grant  Company. 

That  didn’t  sound  so  good,  so  Otis  agreed  to  go  borrow  $50. 
and  pay  Mr.  Crawford  if  Mr.  Crawford  would  throw  in  his  nice  fer¬ 
tilizer  distributor  with  two  disks.  (Oh  it  made  the  prettiest  rows 
you’ve  ever  seen,  said  Otis.) 

it  was  a  deal!  Otis  and  his  wife  now  started  talking  about 
building  a  home.  They  sold  the  old  farm  back  to  his  brother  and 
Otis  headed  to  Sanderson  with  a  friend,  Jimmy  Lyons,  to  look  for 
lumber  at  a  previous  sawmill  site. 

“The  salesman  told  us  he’d  give  me  the  best  deal  around, 
it  was  good  cypress  lumber,  not  a  knot  in  it,  3/4  by  8  inches  wide 
and  14-16  feet  long.  The  good  deal  was  $20.  for  a  1,000  pieces." 

Their  four  room  wood  shingled  house  was  built  with  pride, 
friend  Jimmie  helping  when  he  could,  and  cost  the  couple  between 
$200-$250  to  build.  When  his  employer  saw  signs  of  success,  Otis 
lost  his  Depression  job  with  the  WPA  because  they  thought  he 
didn’t  need  the  money  from  it  as  much  as  others. 

With  World  War  II  raging,  Otis  went  to  work  in  Camp 
Blanding  applying  for  a  .35  cents  an  hour  assistant  carpenter’s  job 
thinking  himself  not  qualified  as  a  $1.00  an  hour  carpenter.  By  the 
end  of  the  day  he  had  changed  his  mind. 

“Why  them  other  men  couldn’t  drive  a  nail  straight!”  he 

wailed. 

Next  morning  he  stood  in  line  to  apply  for  a  job  as  carpen¬ 
ter.  With  a  lot  of  running  here  and  there  he  made  the  change 
and  he  was  on  his  way  to  preparing  for  a  new  and  exciting  ca¬ 
reer. 

“Mattie  was  staying  home  having  us  some  children  and 
working  on  the  farm  during  this  time,"  he  said  smiling  at  Mattie. 
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Their  children  born  close  together  are  Wayne,  Marvin  and  Sandra. 
A  son,  Bruce  came  along  when  daughter,  Sandra,  was  13  years  old. 

“We  grew  greens  but  they  didn’t  bring  but  five  cents  a 
bunch  or  .25  cents  for  a  dozen  bunches.  They  went  so  cheap  be¬ 
cause  the  market  was  flooded  with  ’em.”  said  Otis. 

There  was  little  money  in  farming,  so  when  Otis  left  em¬ 
ployment  at  Camp  Blanding  he  went  to  work  in  the  Jacksonville 
Ship  Yard  until  the  war  was  over. 

Otis  then  used  his  carpentry  skills  to  build  homes  and  busi¬ 
ness  in  Baker  County.  Among  the  many  he  built  was  TJ.  and  Lyma 
(Fish)  Raulerson's  first  home  in  Macclenny,  Claude  and  June 
(Yarborough)  Walker’s  home  on  Hwy  90,  Mr.  Claude  Rhoden  in  Glen 
and  two  for  Jack  and  Jean  (Rhoden)  Tony.  His  pride  and  joy  is  the 
Glen  Baptist  church...the  old  one  and  the  new.  That’s  where  he 
worships  with  Mattie  and  with  friends. 

“I’d  called  everything  good  that  happened  to  me  luck,”  he 

said.  “Oh  l  knew  about  the  Lord.  My  mama  was  a  Christian  and 

she  would  read  her  Bible  to  me  sitting  in  front  of  the  fireplace  by 
the  glow  of  a  kerosene  lamp.  Lots  of  times  what  she  read  and  told 
me  about  such  as  the  Lord’s  goodness  and  love  and  about  how 
God  would  come  to  His  people,  came  back  to  me.  I’d  remember 
her  words.  My  mind  had  them  stored,  but  I’d  tell  the  Lord,  "Lord, 
I’m  not  a  hypocrite,  I’m  not  really  bad,’  and  I  didn’t  think  I  was." 

One  day  that  changed. 

Daughter  Sandra  invited  her  parents  to  a  revival  in  the  Glen 
Baptist  Church. 

“We  went  one  night  and  when  they  had  the  invitation  to 

join  I  just  sat  there  holding  Bruce  who  was  a  baby,  and  I’d  stare 

at  the  wall.  Then  the  next  night  we  went  it  happened  again.  I 
was  holding  Bruce,  staring  at  the  wall  during  the  invitation  to  come 
up,  when  I  felt  movement  I  looked  up  to  see  Mattie  going  down 
that  isle.  I  just  laid  that  baby  down  on  the  seat  and  caught  up 
with  her.  It  was  what  I  wanted  to  do,  and  just  wouldn’t  do  it 
myself. 

"I  didn’t  call  the  good  things  that  happened  to  me  luck  af¬ 
ter  that  l  knew  the  Lord  had  been  looking  out  after  me  all  these 
years.  That  was  40  years  ago,"  he  said. 
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Mattie  eventually  returned  to  the  class  room  and  received 
her  GED  certificate  of  graduation  at  the  age  of  48.  She  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  6  1/2  years  in  the  Macclenny  Elementary  School  Cafete¬ 
ria. 

Today  Otis  peddles  his  reputable  vegetables  for  fun  of  the 
labor  and  harvest  He  and  Mattie  sit  beneath  the  tall  majestic  pe¬ 
can  trees  he  planted  in  1939.  They  shade  their  house  from  the 
sun  and  give  stately  grace  to  the  now  modern  home  that  has 
changed  but  very  little  since  they  built  it  They  talk  about  the 
good  old  days.  The  hog  killings.  “We  used  up  everything  the  hog 
had  to  offer  except  his  squeal  and  his  hair,”  said  the  jovial  Otis. 
They  tell  about  how  they  stored  hog  bones  without  refrigeration  to 
be  used  all  year  for  flavoring.  The  bones  were  fried  in  a  huge 
kettle,  then  usually  stored  in  five  gallon  lard  cans  packed  in  the 
hog  grease. 

“We’d  flavor  vegetables  with  'em,  or  cook  them  in  rice,  or 
with  dumplings,”  said  Mattie. 

Mattie  is  known  as  one  of  the  best  country  cooks  around. 
When  she  flavors  her  greens  she  uses  fresh  bones,  preferably  fresh 
back  bone,  for  the  turnips.  For  mustard  greens  she  fries  or  steams 
smoked  bacon  in  a  small  amount  of  water,  then  adds  her  greens. 
For  collards  she  uses  smoked  meat,  like  bacon.  On  New  Year’s  Day 
she  adds  smoked  hog  jowls  to  her  black-eyed  peas. 

There’s  a  secret  to  growing  good  greens  too,  said  Otis,  it’s 
important  to  plant  them  in  well  prepared  soil.  It’s  important  to 
break  the  soil  up  with  a  good  disk,  buy  good  seed  and  good  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  never,  ever,  let  grass  grow  up  around  what  you’ve  got 
planted.  Keep  the  weeds  down.  When  the  greens  are  about  8- 
10  inches  high  give  them  a  good  side  dressing  with  nitrate  of  pot 
ash.  if  you  do  all  this  your  greens  won’t  likely  be  bitter. 

Mattie  cooks  her  okra  in  the  oven.  She  cuts  it  up,  salts  it, 
adds  bacon  grease  or  oil  then  puts  it  in  a  baker  covered  with  tin 
foil  for  about  an  hour.  She  takes  the  foil  off  for  a  few  minutes  so 
the  okra  can  dry  out  a  bit  She  likes  the  long  tender  cow  horn 
okra  for  frying  or  baking  because  it  doesn’t  have  as  much  slime  in 
it 
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Fanning’s  not  easy,  just  rewarding,  they  say. 

“We  depend  on  the  Lord  to  send  rain  for  irrigation.  I  fig¬ 
ure  if  we’ll  get  out  there  and  work  the  land  he’ll  bless  me  with 
a  good  crop.” 

Otis  said  his  real  harvest  is  in  the  church. 

“That  where  I’ve  seen  the  miracles,”  he  said,  his  steel  blue 
eyes  misting  with  emotion. 

“I  remember  once  when  a  new  minister  at  our  church  ask 
all  the  men  attending  prayer  meeting  to  name  the  five  meanest 
men  in  Baker  County  to  add  to  our  prayer  list  They  named  one 
man,  and  l  thought  T  know  it’s  no  use  to  put  his  name  on  the 
list’  then  they  named  another  and  I  said,  ’no  use  to  put  his  name 
there  either’.  I  felt  the  same  by  all  five  of  the  men  whose  names 
were  put  on  the  list  for  prayer,  but  I  have  lived  to  see  three  of 
those  men,  their  wives  and  some  of  their  children  saved.” 

“If  I  had  to  live  my  life  over  again  I’d  just  as  quick  as  I 
could,  give  my  life  to  the  Lord.  After  all,  we’re  living  in  His  world, 
we’re  using  His  things,  His  medicine,  His  gasoline,  it  amazes  me 
how  He  provides  for  man  as  man  needs  it,  reveals  it  all  within  the 
earth  He  created." 

Most  of  their  past  lies  buried  in  Macedonia  Cemetery  down 
the  road.  But  the  memories  are  alive  and  a  treasured  part  of  the 
heritage  they  value. 

And  to  repeat  one  of  the  favorite  Baptist  hymns  to  describe 
this  couple  there  could  not  be  one  more  appropriate  than  “Oh 
when  those  Saints,  go  marching  in,  Oh  when  those  Saints  go 
marching  in,  Oh  Lord  I  want  to  be  in  that  number,  when  those 
Saints  go  marching  in. 

FOOTNOTE: 

Rosa  Mae  Rhoden  married  1st  Sun  Rhoden:  Their  six  children  were 
Nealie  (Jim  Lyons),  Lottie  (Dewey  Fish),  Mae  (  1st  Fred  BurnsedM  2nd 
Thomas  Crews),  and  sons  Lacy,  Farley  and  Willie. 

Aaron  married  1st  Alice  Crawford.  Their  five  sons  were:  Canadier, 
Fletcher,  Main,  Milledge,  and  Lonnie.  Their  three  daughters  were 
Sarah  (Fish),  Emma  (Harris-Stringer),  and  Sippie  (Harris-Hartinstine). 
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The  union  between  Aaron  Canaday  and  Rosa  Mae  Rhoden  produced 
only  one  child,  Otis,  born  March  21,  1917. 

Aaron  Canaday  (1867-1935)  is  buried  at  North  Prong  Cemetery  next 
to  his  first  wife  Alice  Crawford  Canaday  (1872-1912). 

The  name  Canaday  is  spelled  both  Canady  and  Canaday  between 
the  various  family  members. 

Thomas  Burthon  Crews  (Jan.  25,  1887-November  13,  1951)  and  his 
second  wife  Rosa  Mae  Canady-Crews,  (August  20,  1907-Dec.23,  1991) 
are  buried  in  Macedonia  Cemetery. 

Mary  Thrift  Crews  (1885-1925)  Thomas  Crews  first  wife  is  buried  in 
Macedonia  Cemetery.  The  dates  engraved  on  her  grave  marker 
may  not  be  correct  as  Mattie  said  the  family  could  not  be  sure 
since  they  have  no  official  knowledge  of  her  actual  birth  date. 
Rosa  Mae  Rhoden  (1881-1940)  was  first  married  to  Isaac  Rhoden 
who  died  Feb.  14,  1909  age  the  age  of  34.  They  are  buried  in 
North  Prong  Cemetery  next  to  a  son,  Leon  (March  25,  1897-March 
1909) 

Some  of  Mattie’s  favorite  recipes  are: 

OLD  FASHIONED  TEA  CAKES  or  COOKIES  (She  made  these  before 
she  married  Otis). 

1  cup  butter 

2  cups  sugar 

2  eggs 

2  teasp.  vanilla 

Mix  the  butter,  sugar,  eggs  and  vanilla.  Put  some  flour  in  a  bowl, 
or  pan,  and  add  the  mixture  until  you  obtain  the  consistency  for 
cookie  dough  is  obtained.  Pinch  off  the  amount  and  size  you 
want,  pat  it  out  and  put  it  on  a  baking  sheet  and  bake  350  until 
brown. 

FRESH  APPLE  CAKE 

1  cup  vegetable  oil 

2  cups  sugar 

3  cups  fresh  chopped  apples 

3  eggs  beaten 
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1  cup  chopped  pecans 

2  cups  plain  flour 

1  cup  self  rising  flour 

2  tsp  vanilla 

Mix.  Bake  in  tube  pan  350  degrees  one  hour  or  until  tested  done. 

SWEET  POTATO  FLUFF 

6/8  medium  size  potatoes. 

(Add  lemon  juice  when  boiling  to  keep  them  from  turning  dark) 
Mix  with  3/4  cup  sugar 
1/2  cup  canned  cream 

1/3  cup  butter  or  marj. 

1  tablesp.  vanilla 

PLACE  MIXTURE  INTO  A  PAN 

TOPPING  FOR  POTATO  MIXTURE 

1  cup  Coconut 

1  cup  pecans  (optional) 

1/3  cup  margarine 

1/3  cup  flour 

1/2  to  1  cup  can  cream 

1  cup  light  brown  sugar 

PUT  ON  TOP  OF  POTATO  MIXTURE 

BAKE  350  degrees  until  brown  on  top 

(usually  35-40  minutes) 

This  recipe  is  a  favorite  at  church  and  other  social  activities. 

CHERRY  DELIGHT 

1  can  Cherry  Pie  filling 

2/3  cup  flour 

1/2  cup  nuts 

Bake  15  minutes  on 

o  cream  cheese 

2/3  cup  powdered  sugar 

1  small  cool  whip 

Mix  and  put  over  the  baked  crust 
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Use  1  pack  Instant  vanilla  pudding  Mix 

1/2  cup  milk 

1  small  carton  cool  whip 

Add  to  top,  refrigerate  .  eat  when  cool. 

CRISCO  POUND  CAKE 

1  tables  vanilla 

1  cup  crisco 

2  cup  sugar 

2  cup  cake  flour 

6  eggs 

Mix  and  put  into  tube  pan.  Bake  350  for  1  hour,  or  tests  done. 

OTIS’S  FAVORITE  BISCUITS 

1/2  cup  warm  water 

1  pack  yeast 

1  tables  sugar 

Mix  and  set  aside 

Then  add  1/3  cup  crisco  and 

Add  enough  self  rising  flour  to  make  a  stiff  dough. 

Knead 

Pinch  off  and  shape  into  biscuit.  Place  in  pan,  bake  until  brown. 


ANNIE  MAY  (MOBLEY)  THRIFT 

1993  Macclenny 

“/  use  to  make  up  mg  mixture  and  people  would  come 
from  far  and  wide  wanting  some.  It  got  so  expensive  that  I 
just  bottled  it  and  sold  it  for  cost." 

Annie  May  Thrift 

During 
her  lifetime 
Annie  May 
(Mobley)  Thrift 
has  been  a  life¬ 
line  between 
herself  and  oth¬ 
ers.  She  has 
nurtured,  and 
cared  for  scores 
of  people,  sus¬ 
taining  them 
through  simple 

problems  in  their  life  to  showing  compassion  by  tending  to  their 
needs  to  the  end  of  their  journey.  Her  genuine  love  and  compas¬ 
sion  has  not  gone  unnoticed  or  unappreciated.  As  the  winter  of 
her  life  approaches,  she  is  loved  and  cared  for  in  return  by  her 
family.  And  although  she  has  forgotten  the  insignificant  formalities 
of  some  dates  and  places,  she  has  not  forgotten  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  things  of  all.  The  love  and  heritage  of  her  family. 

Annie  May  was  born  to  Andrew  Jackson  Mobley  and  his 
wife  Lucy  Lucenda  (Crews)  on  Februaiy  15,  1910  in  Macclenny.  She 
was  delivered  by  ‘Aunt1  Fannie  Todd. 

When  she  was  young  her  parents  moved  to  a  farm  north 
of  Macclenny  and  Annie  May  walked  the  mile  and  a  half  to  Garrett 


Annie  Mae  Mobley  Thrift,  Dorothy  Mobley 
Barnes,  Amelia  Ann  Barnes,  Dorothy’s  grand¬ 
daughter  Cheryl  Lynne  Barnes  Byrd  and 
Cheryl's  daughter  Katherine  Leigh  Byrd 
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School,  come  rain  or  sunshine,  carrying  her  lunch  pail  of  grits,  fried 
egg,  baked  sweet  potato  and  bacon,  ham  or  sausage.  Tagging  along 
were  her  brothers  Lacy,  Claude,  Jesse  and  Donald. 

“We  had  to  eat  a  full  breakfast  before  we  left  home,  but 
when  time  came  for  us  to  eat  our  lunch,  well,  it  was  so  good." 
she  said. 

One  of  her  teachers  was  Lucenda  Rhoden  and  a  few  of  her 
schoolmates  were  Lillie  and  Lois  Garrett,  Russ  Elmer  Thrift  (she  had 
her  eye  on  him  ),  Donald  Crews,  Edna  Thrift,  Daisy  Thomas,  Vera 
Cox  and  Charlton  Mobley. 

“We  had  fun  at  school,  we  played  ball,  drop  the  handker¬ 
chief  and  games  like  that  The  boys  mostly  wore  over-alls  and  the 
girls  knee  length  dresses  made  from  pretty  material  salvaged  from 
flour  and  sugar  sacks. 

She  was  particularly  fond  of  one  classmate,  Russ  E  Thrift 
(whom  she  fondly  called  Russie).  He  was  a  little  older  and  in  a 
higher  grade  than  her. 

“We  called  ourselves  'dating'  one  another.  We  would  walk 
home  from  school  together  and  when  we  got  to  my  lane  we’d  say 
good-bye  and  he’d  walk  on  down  to  his  house.” 

Each  morning  at  breakfast  her  father  Andrew  would  give  all 
the  children  instructions  as  to  what  to  do  when  they  came  home 
from  school. 

“And  we  did  it  too,  no  problem,  we  knew  not  to,  there 
was  little  discipline  problems  because  we  did  what  was  expected 
of  us." 

After  she  finished  the  eighth  grade  at  Garrett  School  she 
went  to  work  full  time  in  the  fields.  Russie  had  moved  to 
Macclenny  to  live  with  a  sister  so  he  could  advance  to  a  higher 
grade  in  school.  When  he  came  home  on  week-ends  the  two 
would  see  each  other  and  talk  about  marriage. 

One  night  we  were  sitting  on  a  bench  on  my  front  porch 
and  Russie  thought  it  was  time  to  ask  my  daddy  if  we  could  get 
married.  My  parents  had  already  gone  to  bed  but  we  went  in  and 
Russie  asked  my  daddy.  My  daddy  said,’  Do  you  think  you  are  old 
enough  to  take  care  of  my  daughter  and  make  a  living  for  her?’ 
Russie  told  him  ’yes’  and  my  daddy  gave  us  his  blessings.” 
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The  couple  returned  to  the  porch  where  Russie  kissed  her 
good-night  and  walked  the  mile  and  a  half  home  in  the  dark  to 
his  house. 

Russie’s  father  was  not  so  happy  and  a  few  months  later 
when  Annie  Mae  stood  before  Judge  Milton  at  the  old  Macdenny 
Court  House  in  her  pretty  new  blue  dress.  Moses  Thrift  was  not 
there. 

“He  was  home  fuming,"  remembered  Annie  Mae. 

Moses  wife  Laura  (Hunter)  Thrift  was  there  and  Annie  Mae’s 
parents  Andrew  and  Lucy  Mobley. 

The  couple  had  expected  opposition  to  their  plan  to  marry. 
In  preparation  Russie  had  previously  taken  Annie  Mae  to  Jackson¬ 
ville  in  his  Model  T  Ford,  along  with  his  sister  Effie  (Thrift)  Barnes, 
and  bought  Annie  Mae’s  trousseau.  A  pretty  blue  dress,  a  pair  of 
hose,  a  ship,  bra,  and  underwear.  Annie  Mae  had  hid  her  en¬ 
semble  at  Effie’s  house  for  security. 

“If  we  had  problems  we  planned  to  just  run  away,”  she 

said. 

For  the  honeymoon  the  couple  drove  to  Dinsmore  and  spent 
a  few  days  with  her  brother  Lacy  who  ran  a  rooming  and  board¬ 
ing  house. 

“Didn’t  cost  us  a  penny,”  she  smiled. 

Russie  was  working  for  his  brother-in-law,  Lynn  Barnes,  as 
a  mechanic  on  Hwy  90  (on  south  side  of  Macdenny  Ave  between 
121  and  228).  The  couple  lived  with  Russie’s  sister  Effie  and  her 
husband  Lynn.  They  cooked  together,  ate  together  and  got  alone 
great 

In  a  year  Mose  Thrift  was  in  a  better  mood  about  the  mar¬ 
riage  and  the  young  couple  moved  to  his  farm  and  lived  in  the 
cotton  house  next  to  Mose.  Their  furniture  consisted  of  just  a  bed 
with  a  homemade  cotton  mattress.  During  the  day,  Annie  Mae  did 
her  share  of  chores  whether  it  was  cooking,  cleaning  and  washing 
clothes  or  hoeing  in  the  field.  The  family  all  ate  together.  Russie 
still  kept  his  mechanic  job  in  town. 

Russie  bought  some  ‘little  ole  shanties’  outside  of  town,  tore 
them  down,  and  Annie  Mae’s  brother  Lacy  built  them  a  house  from 
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the  rough  lumber.  It  was  close  by  her  sister-in  law  Effie.  The 
humble  abode  had  no  petitions,  no  installation,  and 
no  ceiling.  They  borrowed  a  bed,  wood  stove,  and  table.  They  set 
on  nail  kegs  to  eat  Her  father,  Andrew,  built  her  some  cabinets 
for  linens,  but  the  groceries  sat  on  a  table  with  the  dish  pan  and 
rinse  water  pan.  There  was  no  electricity  and  they  used  a  one 
seat  outdoor  privy  for  bathroom  privileges.  Annie  Mae  wasn’t  em¬ 
ployed  outside  the  home  so  she  worked  at  home  making  curtains 
and  rugs  for  her  little  house.  She  scrubbed  her  floors  with  a  corn 
shuck  mop,  sometimes  using  river  sand  that  she  said  left  her  floors 
pretty  and  white.  They  bathed  in  a  tin  wash  tub  hauling  in  wa¬ 
ter  from  an  outdoor  pump,  then  heating  it  on  the  wood  stove. 

More  than  anything  Annie  Mae  wanted  children,  but  five 
times  she  miscarried.  One  son  they  named  Edgar  lived  only  a  few 
hours.  One  of  her  infants  died  on  24  July  1928  and  another  on 
December  3,  1929. 

Wanting  to  move  closer  to  her  mother,  although  it  was  only 
two  blocks  away,  she  and  Russie  sold  their  crude  wood  home  and 
moved  two  blocks  further  north  near  Andrew  and  Lucy  Mobley. 
Then  tragedy  struck  the  family  when  Annie  Mae’s  brother,  Claude 
Mobley,  had  an  accident  in  Jacksonville  where  he  lived.  He  was 
emptying  a  drip  pan  full  of  flaming  gasoline  from  the  cook  stove, 
holding  it  with  pliers,  when  he  accidently  brushed  against  his 
twenty-five  year  old  wife,  Maude,  who  was  holding  the  door 
opened  for  him.  He  was  burned  badly  on  his  arm,  but  Maude 
Chesser  Mobley  died  18  days  later  from  her  injuries.  Before  she 
died  she  requested  that  Annie  Mae  take  care  of  her  two  children, 
six  year  old  Dorothy  and  eight  year  old  Wendell.  (  Note:  Maude 
was  the  daughter  of  Wiley  Thomas  “Snide”  Chesser  and  Mary  Mar¬ 
guerite  (Maggie)  Johnson,  a  Baker  County  native.  Maggie’s  parents 
were  Jackson  “Jack"  H.  Johnson  and  Josephine  “Josie”  Davis. 

Snides  parents  were:  William  M  and  Zilphia  (Hicks)  Chesser,  she  was 
part  Indian).  They  are  buried  at  Brandy  Branch.) 

For  the  next  three  years,  until  Claude  married  again,  Annie 
Mae  lovingly  cared  for  her  niece  and  nephew. 

“And  anyone  else  who  would  lend  me  their  children,”  she 
said.  “I  loved  children  so  much  and  couldn’t  have  any  of  my  own. 
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So  I’d  go  get  other  people’s  chil¬ 
dren  and  when  it  came  time  to 
take  them  home  it  would  just  tear 
me  up.” 

When  an  opportunity  came 
along  for  the  couple  to  go  into 
business  they  sold  their  home  and 
moved  to  Whitehouse.  While 
Russie  worked  at  Camp  Blanding 
she  ran  a  small  gas  station  and 
restaurant,  single  handedly  cooking 
the  meals  she  served  to  others: 
fresh  vegetables,  beef  stew, 
chicken  purlieu,  beef  and  gravy, 
creamed  potatoes,  cornbread  and 
biscuits.  There  was  her  home¬ 
made  pies  and  cakes  for  dessert  She  had  snacks  too.  Soft  drinks, 
many  people  called  soda  water,  sold  for  five  cents  a  bottle,  pack¬ 
ages  of  peanuts  and  crackers  cost  a  nickel. 

“I  was  reared  on  a  farm  and  knew  about  cooking  for  large 
groups,”  she  said.  She  tended  to  the  restaurant  business  herself,  but 
had  help  with  the  service  station. 

After  a  few  years  Annie  Mae  and  Russie  sold  the  business, 
bought  a  small  trailer,  and  moved  to  Middleburg  where  she  cooked 
for  her  brothers  Lacy  and  Donald  and  a  friend  John  Sigers  who 
were  working  in  construction.  Russie  was  still  working  at  Camp 
Blanding. 

Then  the  couple  moved  their  trailer  back  to  Macclenny,  and 
parked  it  in  her  dad’s  backyard.  She  told  Russie  she  was  tired  of 
being  childless  and  getting  heartbroken  when  she  had  to  return  the 
children  she  ‘borrowed’  from  friends  and  family. 

“Let’s  adopt!”  she  said. 

They  bought  his  father  Moses’s  farm  and  adopted  Danny 
who  was  born  on  June  30,  1945.  They  farmed  and  worked  out  on 
other  people’s  farms.  The  couple  learned  many  ways  to  preserve 
their  food  for  leaner  times.  One  such  expertise  was  a  way  to 
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mound  the  sweet  potatoes  for  protection  and  make  them  an  an¬ 
nual  food  commodity.  They  sold  the  vegetables  they  grew  at  the 
Farmer’s  Market  in  Jacksonville.  They  killed  their  own  beef,  pork, 
and  chickens  for  meat 

And  killing  chickens  to  eat  wasn’t  a  pleasant  job  but  they 
were  so  good  to  eat  when  fresh  fresh,  said  Annie  Mae. 

It  was  a  lot  of  work.  First  you  caught  the  chicken  (a  fryer 
or  a  boiler,  depending  on  how  you  planned  to  serve  it)  and  penned 
it  up  for  a  few  days.  It  was  then  corn  fed  to  get  it  fat  because 
when  a  chicken  runs  around  all  day  it  burns  all  its  fat  When  the 
time  is  right  the  chicken’s  neck  is  ’rung’  until  it  is  broken  and  the 
chicken  dies.  The  chicken  is  then  dropped  down  into  a  pot  of 
boiling  water  to  scald,  holding  it  by  the  feet  to  soften  the  feath¬ 
ers  for  easier  removal.  Then  the  feathers  are  ’plucked’  off  and  the 
skin  is  scraped  good  and  clean.  You  then  singe  the  chicken  hold¬ 
ing  it  over  a  flame  made  with  either  paper  or  corn  husks.  That 
procedure  removes  the  last  traces  of  hair  or  other  unwanted  trash 
on  the  chicken’s  skin. 

When  the  hen  was  cut  up  for  cooking  it  usually  had  a  lot 
of  small  eggs  inside  her,  and  they  were  considered  a  delicacy  when 
cooked  with  a  big  pot  of  dumplings. 

Fryers  were  usually  skinned  and  didn’t  require  all  the  fuss 
a  hen  did.  And  many  times  the  feet  of  the  chicken  were  skinned 
and  boiled  and  eaten. 

Annie  Mae  made  her  dumplings  by  using  self  rising  flour 
and  water  to  make  her  dough,  then  rolling  the  dough  out  and  cut¬ 
ting  it  in  desired  strips  to  form  the  dumpling.  She  let  them  set  a 
few  minutes  until  the  dough’  toughens’  then  dropped  them  into  the 
boiling  chicken  broth. 

Annie  Mae  is  known  for  her  home  remedies  and  her  con¬ 
coctions  have  helped  countless  people  avoid  pneumonia,  bad  colds 
and  flu. 

“I  use  to  make  my  mixture  up  and  people  would  come 
from  far  and  wide  wanting  some.  It  got  so  expensive  that  I  just 
bottled  it  and  sold  it  for  cost"  she  said. 

Intermediate  School  principal,  Ron  Vonk,  has  used  Annie 
Mae’s  Goody  Rub  for  almost  two  decades. 
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“When  I  start  coming  down  with  a  sore  throat  I  just  put  a 
little  on  my  finger  and  it  relieves  it  immediately,”  he  told  me  when 
I  asked  him  about  his  use  of  her  product  “I  never  have  to  worry 
about  a  sore  throat  with  Goody  Rub  around.” 

Ron  said  he  started  using  Goody  Rub  when  his  now  adult 
children  were  young.  He  obtained  the  recipe  from  Annie  Mae’s 
niece  Dorothy  Mobley  Barnes  who  gave  it  the  name  Goody  Rub 


chest  and  back,  turned  the  baby  on  its  side,  and  keep  the  child 
warm  so  the  fumes  could  be  inhaled.  That  helps  in  the  healing 
process  too,”  she  said. 

Goody  Rub  is  good  for  sore  breast  (nursing  mothers),  for  stiff 
bones  and  arthritis. 

And  Annie  Mae  has  a  sure  cure  for  the  ear  ache.  You  take 
2  oz.  of  alcohol,  2  oz.  of  peroxide,  dip  a  knife  in  boric  acid  crys¬ 
tals  and  add  to  the  alcohol  and  peroxide  mixture.  Mix  together, 
and  “it’s  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  an  ear  ache,”  she  said, 
adding  that  the  peroxide  boiled  the  infection  out  and  the  alcohol 
prevented  infection.  The  crystals  help  cleanse,  she  said,  and  re¬ 
marked  that  a  crystal  mixture  was  used  in  times  past  to  cleanse 
a  new  born  baby’s  eyes. 

Then  there  is  “Hiney  Cream”  primarily  for  the  rash  on  babies 
from  soiled  diapers,  but  good  for  abrasions  and  other  skin  maladies. 
For  Hiney  Cream  you  take  a  jar  of  carbonated  vaseline,  a  jar  of 
vicks  salve,  shave  some  camphor  gum  into  mixture,  blend  in  some 
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mineral  oil  (just  enough  to  melt  the  camphor  gum).  Warm  mixture 
on  stove,  return  to  jar,  and  use  as  needed. 

And  if  you  had  athlete’s  foot  disease,  Annie  Mae  could  cure 
that  too.  Just  go  to  your  friendly  druggist  and  have  him  mix  up 
grXL  of  Salicylic  Acid,  grXXX  of  Benzoic  Acid,  grX  Thymol  and  QSOZii 
of  rubbing  alcohol.  It  works  she  said,  although  it  burns  alot 

Eventually  Annie  Mae  and  Russie  sold  their  farm  and  bought 
an  old  wooden  store  and  moved  it  to  Twin  Bridges  and  ran  a  gen¬ 
eral  store  for  many  years.  They  lived  in  an  apartment  in  the  back 
of  the  store.  Russie  even  built  him  a  landing  strip  for  his  airplane 
he  bought  with  friend  Elzie  Sigers.  Their  hobby  brought  many 
happy  times  and  laughs  especially  once  when  a  cow  wouldn't 
move  from  the  runway  and  Elzie  landed  on  the  cow’s  back. 

“Never  did  walk  right  again,”  said  Annie  Mae  of  the  cow. 
“But  she  had  the  nicest  little  calf,” 

Of  their  hobby,  Annie  Mae  said,  “they  bought  it  just  to  fly 
around  and  make  my  hair  white!” 

Russie  and  Annie  Mae  bought  about  40  acres  of  land  di¬ 
rectly  across  the  road  from  their  store,  and  within  seeing  distance 
they  built  their  present  home.  They  have  since  sold  all  but  12 
acres  of  the  land.  The  two  bought  a  general  and  (mostly)  furni¬ 
ture  store  in  Baldwin  and  ran  that  until  retirement  Russie  died 
December  27,  1987. 

The  couple  adopted  a  daughter  Sybile  Ann  who  was  born 
on  April  19,  1954.  They  have  four  grandchildren:  Norman,  Adam 
and  Tiffney,  and  son  Doug,  Danny’s  adopted  son  from  his  wife 
Mary’s  first  marriage. 

Annie  Mae  is  not  too  enthusiastic  about  talking  about  her 
past  life. 

“it’s  not  that  important,”  she  quipped. 

“But  that’s  not  so,”  declared  her  niece  Dorothy  Mobley 
Barnes,  now  a  great  grandmother,  but  who  Annie  Mae  nurtured 
when  her  mother  died. 

“She’s  the  most  wonderful  person  I  know,”  said  Dorothy 
who  was  present  as  her  aunt  reluctantly  talked  about  her  life  in 
Baker  County. 
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“She’s  taken  care  of  lots  of  different  people,  many  when  no 
one  else  would  take  care  of  them,”  she  said. 

Dorothy  said  Annie  Mae’s  widowed  aunt,  Ida  (Chalker) 
Mobley,  was  nursed  through  cancer  until  her  death  by  her  good 
Samaritan  aunt  “She  changed  her  dressings  and  nursed  her  with 
great  compassion.  Younger  family  members  were  afraid  of  ‘catch¬ 
ing’  something,  but  not  Aunt  Annie  Mae,”  said  Dorothy.  “The  older 
family  members  that  would  help  were  not  able,  so  Aunt  Annie  Mae 
did  it  until  Aunt  Ida  died.” 

And  when  Annie  Mae’s  mother  became  ill  with  a  heart  con¬ 
dition  and  was  hospitalized,  Annie  Mae  became  concerned  with  the 
scalded  condition  from  lack  of  proper  cleaning  her  mother  was 
given  in  the  facility. 

“She  just  told  the  doctor  she  was  taking  her  mother  home 
so  she  could  properly  care  for  her."  said  Dorothy.  “The  doctor  said, 
‘do  you  think  you  can  do  a  better  job  than  us?’  and  Annie  Mae 
said  she  knew  she  could  and  would.” 

With  her  mother  home,  Annie  Mae  used  the  Hiney  Cream 
on  her  mother  and  in  no  time  she  was  cleared  up  of  the  disorder. 

And  Annie  Mae  tended  to  her  parents  needs  and  nursed 
them  until  they  died  eight  months  apart  in  1963,  said  Dorothy. 

Annie  Mae  helped  take  care  of  three  of  her  grandmothers 
until  they  died.  At  12  years  old  she  went  to  live  with  Tabitha 
Mobley  and  assisted  her  until  her  death. 

“In  those  days  we  considered  it  an  honor,  not  an  imposition, 
to  take  care  of  our  elderly,  or  sick.”  said  Annie  Mae.  “  People  used 
to  set  up  all  night  We  didn’t  know  what  a  hospital  was,  and  our 
aged  family  members  stayed  in  our  homes  until  they  either  got 
well  or  died,”  she  said. 

Today  Annie  Mae  takes  it  easy  around  her  modest,  but 
comfortable,  little  home.  She  is  recovering  from  a  recent  heart  at¬ 
tack,  but  she  has  plenty  of  loving  family  and  friends  who  are  now 
caring  for  her,  staying  around  the  clock  when  necessary.  They  are 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  pay  back,  in  some  small  way,  all  she 
has  done  for  them  through  the  years. 

People  like  Annie  Mae  are  now  few  and  far  between.  Sin¬ 
cerity,  kindness,  and  compassion  is  what  she  knows  best,  and  pass- 
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ing  it  on  may  not  be  easy.  Most  people  are  too  busy  to  learn  the 
rewards  such  charity  brings  to  them.  Her  example  is  a  heritage  of 
eternal  worth.  She  is  truly  a  good  Samaritan  who  has  earned  the 
adage,  “Well  done,  my  good  and  faithful  servant.  As  you  have 
done  it  until  the  least  of  these,  you  have  done  it  unto  me.” 
GOODY  RUB 

(NOT  TO  BE  TAKEN  BY  MOUTH 

USE  ON  UNBROKEN  SKIN  ONLY 

3  cakes  of  Camphor  Gum 

1  Jar  Vicks  Vapor  Rub 

1  small  bottle  of  mineral  oil 

A  small  amount  of  kerosene  (about  1/2  teaspoon) 

A  small  amount  of  turpentine  (about  1/2  teaspoon) 

Use  great  care  when  mixing,  this  can  catch  fire  if  over  heated. 
Cut  up  camphor  gum,  melt  camphor  gum  and  Vicks  Vapor  Rub  to¬ 
gether,  adding  a  small  amount  of  mineral  oil.  Then  add  kerosene 
and  turpentine.  After  mixing  together  over  a  low  heat,  add  the 
rest  of  the  mineral  oil.  Cool  enough  to  put  in  glass  jar.  Keep  well 
closed. 

TO  USE:  Heat  small  amount  of  mixture  in  dish  and  rub  well  into 
skin  of  chest  and  back.  Go  to  bed  and  stay  beneath  the  covers. 
Keep  warm.  When  you  get  out  of  bed  wash  the  skin  off  well 
with  warm  water  and  soap. 

RUSSIE  and  ANNIE  MAE’S  SWEET  POTATO  MOUND 

For  preserving  sweet  potatoes  for  annual  use. 

DIG  DIRT  OUT  IN  THE  FORM  OF  A  SHALLOW  BOWL,  ABOUT  A  (6)  SIX 
FOOT  CIRCLE. 

LINE  WITH  DEEP  LAYER  OF  PINE  STRAW 

DIG  SWEET  POTATOES  EARLY  IN  THE  MORNING 

GET  AS  MUCH  DIRT  AS  POSSIBLE  WHEN  YOU  DIG 

AT  AREA  WHERE  YOU  DIG,  LAY  THE  POTATOES  OUT  IN  THE  SUN  TO 

DRY  GOOD. 

MOVE  POTATOES  FROM  THE  FIELD 

POUR  OR  PLACE  THEM  IN  A  STRAW  LINED  PREPARED  AREA,  IN  THE 
CENTER  OF  THE  CIRCLE 

AS  YOU  BRING  EACH  NEW  BATCH  FROM  THE  FIELD,  PLACE  THE  POTA- 
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TOES  ON  TOP  OF  THE  LAST  BATCH.  THEY  WILL  SPREAD  THEMSELVES 
OUT 

WHEN  AS  FULL  AS  YOU  WANT  IT: 

GET  FAT  LIGHTERED  RAILS,  BUILD  A  FRAME  WITH  THE  RAILS  IN  A  TEE 
PEE  SHAPE 

FASTEN  TOPS  TOGETHER  BY  WRAPPING  WITH  WIRE 

HAVE  RAILS  CLOSE  TOGETHER  SO  THAT  A  LAYER  OF  PINE  STRAW  WILL 

NOT  FALL  THROUGH  THE  RAILS. 

PLACE  A  6  or  8  INCH  LAYER  OF  PINE  STRAW  ON  THE  RAILS  ALL 
AROUND  THE  POTATOES. 

DIG  DITCH  APPROXIMATELY  12  INCHES  AWAY  FROM  THE  RAILS  AND 
STRAW 

USE  DIRT  TO  COVER  THE  STRAW  MOUND  WITH  THREE  INCHES  OF  DIRT 
ALL  THE  WAY  AROUND 

AT  BOTTOM  OF  MOUND  THE  RAILS  WILL  BE  FAR  ENOUGH  APART  THAT 
YOU  CAN  MOVE  AWAY  SOME  DIRT  AND  STRAW  TO  REACH  IN  AND 
GET  A  MESS  OF  POTATOES  TO  BAKE 

AFTER  YOU  REMOVE  THE  NEEDED  AMOUNT  OF  POTATOES  COVER  THEM 
BACK  AGAIN  UNTIL  MORE  POTATOES  ARE  NEEDED 

FOOTNOTE 

Andrew  Jackson  “Ander  or  A.J."  was  born  Oct  7,  1876  on  or  near 
the  Florida  Georgia  Bend  area.  He  died  April  2,  1963  in  Macclenny 
and  is  buried  in  Macedonia  Cemetery.  He  was  the  son  of  Jessie 
Daniel  Mobley  1850-1925  buried  Macedonia, 

Lucy  Crews  Mobley  was  born  Mar.  9,  1883  in  Charlton  Co.  Ga.  She 
died  Dec.  17,  1963.  Buried  Macedonia.  Andrew  and  Lucy  married 
Aug.  14,  1899.  Their  children,  all  bom  in  Baker  County,  were  Wilbur 
Lacy,  bom  June  6,  1901,  died  Dec  18,  1981,  buried  Macedonia.  Rufus 
Claude  bom  May  30,  1904,  died  April  17,  1959,  buried  Warren  Smith 
Cemetery,  Jacksonville  Beach,  FI.  Jessie  Daniel  born  Sept.  23,  1907, 
Annie  Mae  bom  Feb.  15,  1910,  Donald  Burton  born  Aug.  16,  1913, 
died  June  12,  1966  buried  Macedonia,  Linnie  L  born  Sept  17,  1917, 
died  Apr.  18,  1918  died  from  Colitis  (dysentery)  buried  Macedonia, 
Edgar  Ferdinand  born  Nov.  14,  1919,  died  from  Colitis,  buried 
Macedonia. 


A  HAPPY  HOME  RECIPE 


4  cups  of  Love 

2  cups  of  Loyalty 

3  cups  of  Forgiveness 
1  cup  of  Friendship 


5  spoons  of  Hope 
2  spoons  of  Tenderness 
4  quarts  of  Faith 
1  barrel  of  Laughter 


Take  love  and  loyalty,  mix  it  thoroughly  with 
faith. 

Blend  it  with  tenderness,  kindness  and  under¬ 
standing. 

Add  friendship  and  hope,  sprinkle  abundantly 
with 

laughter.  Bake  it  with  sunshine,  serve  daily  with 
generous  helpings. 


EMILY  DAVIS  HARVEY 

1978 

“That  was  the  first  time  I'd  ever  sat  in  Cleab's  lap.  There 
wasn’t  room  enough  in  the  buggy,  and  it  had  to  be.  His  ma 
had  what  she  called  ‘our  room’  waiting  for  us.  We  changed 
our  clothes  and  went  to  the  cane  patch  and  chewed  cane.  I 
told  Cleab  that  was  the  sweetest  honeymoon  anyone  ever 
had." 

Emily  Harvey 


“Old  people,  if  thy  could 
come  bade  now,  they  wouldn’t  want 
to  stay,”  said  90-year-old  Emily  Davis 
Harvey.  The  native  of  Baker  County 
speaks  with  conviction. 

“Times  have  changed.  People 
used  to  wear  clothes.  Now  the 
young  people  don’t,”  she  declared. 

Married  for  60  years  to 
Grover  Cleveland  “Cleab”  Harvey,  she 
speaks  fondly  of  her  nine  surviving 
children,  the  oldest  72  years  old. 

“I’ve  got  five  daughters,”  she 
says.  “They  all  take  care  of  me. 

Else  I’d  go  to  an  old  folks  home.” 

On  this  particular  day  Mrs. 

Harvey  reminisced  from  her  wheelchair  at  the  home  of  her  eighth 
child,  Fairley  Rhoden. 

Back  then  when  a  boy  took  a  girl  to  a  frolic  (dance)  he’d 
better  just  take  her  by  the  hands.  If  he  didn’t  he’d  get  slapped 
loose,”  she  said  with  a  chuckle. 

“When  Cleab  came  a  courtin’  he  usually  walked  the  five 
miles  to  see  me.  If  he  rode  a  horse,  it  would  usually  break  loose 
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and  run  back  home  anyway.  Sometimes  I’d  see  him  at  church. 
All  men  wore  hats  then,  and  he’d  draw  up  cool  water  from  the 
well  and  we’d  drink  from  his  hat.” 

Her  next  words  sounded  as  if  she’d  borrowed  lyrics  from 
the  movie,  “The  Sound  of  Music.” 

“I  was  16,  going  on  17,  when  I  married.  My  sister  Ollie  had 
run  away  and  married  Cleab’s  brother.  My  ma  had  cried  and 
cried.”  So  19  year  old  Cleab  took  another  approach  and  asked  her 
parents’  permission  and  for  them  to  be  present. 

The  next  day  her  father  asked  her  what  she  needed  from 
the  store  to  prepare  for  her  wedding. 

“I  said,  ‘One  pair  of  stockings.’” 

So  off  he  went  for  the  purchase 

“Back  then  they  were  all  cotton,”  she  added  with  a  sly  grin. 

After  the  wedding,  which  took  place  at  her  parents’  home, 
the  couple  was  driven  by  horse  and  buggy  by  her  father-in-law, 
Bud  Harvey,  to  his  house. 

“That  was  the  first  time  I’d  ever  sat  in  Cleab’s  lap,”  she  says. 
“There  wasn’t  room  enough  in  the  buggy,  and  it  had  to  be.  His 
ma  had  what  she  called  ‘our  room’  waiting  for  us.  We  changed 
our  clothes  and  went  to  the  cane  patch  and  chewed  cane.  I  told 
Cleab  that  was  the  sweetest  honeymoon  anyone  ever  had.” 

A  few  months  later  the  young  couple  moved  into  a  home 
on  a  farm  where  Cleab  had  located  work.  Their  first  child  arrived 
there.  Because  of  complications  a  doctor  was  required  to  come  by 
train  from  Jacksonville. 

With  the  help  of  their  families,  the  couple  soon  built  a 
home  for  themselves  next  to  Cleab’s  parents.  Ten  more  children 
were  born,  with  the  last  two  being  twins.  Two  of  the  1 1  children 
died  at  an  early  age  of  whooping  cough. 

The  family  raised  their  own  food,  except  for  flour  and  some 

spices. 

“We  bought  96  pounds  of  flour  in  barrels  at  one  time,”  said 
daughter  Fairley.  “Can  you  imagine  that!” 

Cows  were  a  luxury,  so  goats  and  goat’s  milk  were  used. 
The  family  made  cottage  cheese  by  hanging  clabbered  milk  in  a 
sack  and  letting  it  drip. 
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Salt  was  made  by  digging  up  the  floor  in  the  smokehouse 
and  draining  it. 

Sugar  was  made  during  cane  season.  The  last  two  cookings 
of  syrup  were  stirred  down  until  the  liquid  became  too  thick  to 
stir.  Then  it  was  poured  into  kegs  with  nails  driven  into  them. 
The  nails  would  then  be  removed  for  draining  and  sugar  would  be 
left  in  the  bottom  of  the  keg. 

Fairley’s  mouth  watered  as  she  told  about  her  mother’s  gin¬ 
gerbread. 

“Once  a  week  she’d  make  huge  quantities  of  the  best  gin¬ 
gerbread  in  the  world.  Sometimes  she’d  roll  it  out  and  cut  it  into 
squares.  Other  times  she’d  put  the  dough  into  round  shapes.  Af¬ 
ter  it  would  bake,  you  could  still  see  her  fingerprints.  When  we’d 
come  in  from  school,  we’d  all  run  first  to  the  flour  barrel,  where 
the  gingerbread  was  stored.  It  stayed  good  and  moist  all  week.” 

The  ginger  was  grated  on  a  handmade  grater  consisting  of 
a  bucket  through  which  nails  had  been  driven  leaving  sharp  edges 
for  grating. 

Christmases  of  the  past  were  fond  remembrances  for  Mrs. 
harvey.  She  would  make  a  dish  pan  full  of  eggnog  in  preparation 
for  a  Christmas  morning  game  called  ‘Shootin  One  Another’.  The 
neighboring  menfolks  would  ride  up  on  their  horses  and  fire  a  shot 
from  a  pistol  (good  and  neighborly),.  The  folks  inside  the  home 
would  run  outside  with  a  cup  of  homemade  eggnog,  indoors 
homemade  decorations  adored  the  red  berry  bush  brought  in  from 
the  woodlands.  All  the  little  girls  had  stockings  hung  and  Santa 
was  expected  to  know  to  bring  little  rag  doll  babies  to  fill  them. 
The  little  boys  got  firecrackers. 

Two  more  of  Mrs.  Harvey’s  children  dropped  in  during  the 
interview  and  the  subjects  of  plums  came  up. 

“I  want  you  all  to  make  me  a  plum  pie  now  that  plums 
are  ripe,”  Mrs.  Harvey  said. 

“Plumb  pie!”  they  exclaimed. 

“Mama,  you  tell  us  how  and  we’ll  do  it,”  said  daughter  Leila 

Prevatt 

Son  L.E.  volunteered  to  get  the  plums. 
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While  on  the  subject  of  pie,  Fairley  suddenly  remembered 
‘the  best  pie  in  the  world..syrup  pie’,  the  kind  her  mother  used  to 
make  when  she  was  growing  up  on  the  farm. 

“It  tasted  like  a  custard,”  she  said.  “Mama  could  make  the 
best  ones.” 

Until  the  early  1950s  Mrs.  Harvey  cooked  on  a  wood  burn¬ 
ing  stove. 

Today  she  never  ventures  far  off  the  80  acres  that  she  and 
Cleab  shared  until  his  death  in  1965.  Located  went  of  Macclenny, 
the  acreage  is  now  divided  among  the  children.  Their  modem  brick 
homes  are  nestled  among  the  pines.  The  virgin  timber  gives  way 
to  make  room  for  garden  plots. 

When  I  stood  to  go,  Mrs.  Harvey  looked  longingly  through 
the  sliding  glass  door  toward  the  pine  trees  in  the  distance. 

“Sometimes  l  think  I  hear  his  footsteps  or  see  his  face,”  she 
said.  “I  miss  him  so.” 

Reminisce  with  Mrs.  Harvey  as  you  try  her  recipe  for  plum 
pie.  Unfortunately  she  can  no  longer  remember  the  recipes  for 
syrup  pie  or  her  old  fashioned  gingerbread. 

PLUM  PIE 

3  cups  ripe  plums,  left  whole 
1  cup  white  sugar 

1  cup  brown  sugar 

2  tablespoons  flour 

1  unbaked  9-inch  pie  shell 

Put  whole  plums  and  both  kinds  of  sugar  in  a  pot  Do  not  add 
any  extra  liquid.  Heat  and  cook  plums  until  very  tender.  Put  the 
plums  through  a  sieve,  scraping  all  the  meat  off  of  the  pits  and 
mashing  the  skins  through  the  sieve.  (If  you  have  a  food  proces¬ 
sor,  simply  process  the  pit-free  pulp  and  the  whole  skins  together 
to  chop  fine  and  blend.)  In  a  saucepan,  add  2  tablespoons  flour 
to  pulp,  cook  a  few  minutes  until  slightly  thickened.  Pour  filing 
into  an  unbaked  9-inch  pie  crust,  or  pour  into  a  deep  dish  and  put 
pastry  on  the  top  for  a  cobbler,  if  desired,  you  can  make  a  bot¬ 
tom  crust  and  a  lattice  top  with  strips  of  pie  dough.  Prepare  the 
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oven  for  possible  spillovers  by  putting  a  cookie  sheet  under  the  pie. 
Bake  at  400  degrees  for  45  minutes  or  until  done.  Makes  1  9-inch 
pie. 

UPDATE:  Mrs.  Harvey  was  born  January  5,  1888  and  died  Novem¬ 
ber  23,  1978.  She  is  buried  Sanderson,  Cedar  Creek  Cemetery. 


ELLA  DOWLING  TAYLOR 

of  Taylor  Florida/Jacksonville  August  1978 


“Our  family  lived  much  better  than  many  of  the  rural 
families.  Some  of  them  did  not  even  have  out-houses  and 
had  to  use  the  cattle  pens  or  the  woods  or  whatever” 

EUa  Dowling  Taylor 


“I  was  said  to  be  a 
good  cook,”  said  86-year- 
old  Baker  County  native 
Ella  Taylor  when  asked 
about  the  35  years  of  her 
life  she  spent  operating 
boarding  houses  in  Jack¬ 
sonville.  “I  wore  out  three 
houses,  they’ve  all  been 
torn  down." 

Reminiscing  in  her 
cozy  sitting  and  sleeping 


Ella  Taylor  with  daughter 
Louise,  granddaughter  Suzanne 
Fraser  Ridaught 


room  overlooking  Trout  River  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Louise 
Paschal,  she  recalled  her  arrival  in  Jacksonville  in  1935. 

“My  children  had  moved  to  Jacksonville  from  our  home  in 
Taylor,  to  find  work.  The  Depression  was  just  about  over.  We 
moved  into  a  big  old  house  on  Eighth  Street  l  cooked  for  them 
and  made  their  clothes,”  pointing  to  a  pedal  sewing  machine  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  comer  of  the  room.  “I  bought  that  in  1924.” 

After  the  children  married  and  moved  to  homes  of  their 
own,  she  took  in  boarders.  People  were  beginning  to  move  into 
the  city  from  the  country,  World  War  II  started  and  the  shipyard 
employed  many  people. 

“I  cooked  country  just  like  they  were  used  to.  I  learned 
from  my  mother.” 
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Her  daughter,  Louise,  recalled  that  she  would  get  up  at  5 
a.m.  everyday  and  walk  the  two  blocks  to  her  mother’s  to  help 
prepare  the  huge  breakfast  for  boarders. 

“We  cooked  on  a  wood  stove  and  Mama  would  steam  sau¬ 
sages  in  an  old  iron  frying  pan.  After  they  were  done,  she’d  add 
fresh  pork  brains  and  beaten  eggs  to  the  broth.” 

Mrs.  Taylor  smiled.  "Eveiyone  loved  that!”  she  said. 

“I  remember  making  mountains  of  sandwiches  for  their 
lunches,"  said  her  daughter.  “There  were  always  three  different 
kinds  of  sandwiches-a  meat,  an  egg  and  a  sweet  one,  usually  jelly. 
We  made  them  at  night,  packed  them  in  sacks  and  stored  them 
in  our  ice  box.  Very  few  people  had  refrigeration  then.  The  next 
morning,  they  were  ready  for  the  men.” 

Afternoons,  when  the  5  p.m.  whistle  blew  and  the  hungry 
boarders  left  their  work  for  home,  they  were  greeted  with  the 
aroma  of  baked  sweet  potatoes,  collard  greens  with  rutabagas 
added  to  them,  boiled  cabbage  with  ham  hocks,  fresh  peas  with 
boiled  okra,  or  sometimes  cup-up  okra  added  to  make  a  thick 
juice . and  always  lots  of  hot  biscuits  and  combread. 

The  men  were  charged  $6.  a  week  for  room  and  board,  and 
this  included  having  their  room  cleaned  and  fresh  linens  supplied. 

Mrs.  Taylor  was  very  loyal  to  her  boarders  and  catered  to 
their  whims.  She  refused  to  leave  home  on  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  so  she  could  prepare  food  for  her  boarders. 

“We  could  come  to  her  house,  but  she  wouldn’t  come  to 
ours,”  said  Louise. 

Mrs.  Taylor’s  daughter  Bernice  Hudgens  said  her  mother  was 
veiy  frugal. 

“She  would  walk  from  8th  and  Market  to  downtown  Jack¬ 
sonville,  catch  the  free  bus  and  go  around  to  pay  all  her  bills  such 
as  light  and  water,”  she  said.  “Times  were  hard  and  Mama  saved 
every  penny  she  could.  She  wouldn’t  have  a  checking  account, 
she’d  rather  pay  her  bills  directly.  We  finally  got  her  to  have  a 
savings  account  though,”  she  said.  “Mama  walked  to  pay  her  bills, 
buy  her  groceries  and  shop  even  when  she  grew  older  and  walked 
on  a  cane. 
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Mrs.  Taylor  loved  to  return  to  Baker  County  to  visit  friends 
and  family  in  Taylor  especially  for  the  Pine  Grove  Methodist  church 
services.  Louise  or  Bernice  would  always  take  her.  They  remem¬ 
bered  their  mother  had  a  brilliant  memory  and  could  remember 
the  birth,  marriage  and  death  dates  of  almost  everyone  she  knew. 

“A  lot  of  people  went  to  Mama  for  confirmation  of  their 
birth  and  death  dates  when  they  were  searching  and  the  record 
had  not  been  made  . 

Mama  always  took  lots  of  food.  Everyone  liked  her  cooking. 

She  knew  the  secret  of  good  and  effective  seasoning,  they  say. 

“Mama  bought  ham  hocks  by  the  tray,”  said  Louise.  "She 
cooked  ham  hocks  in  almost  everything  for  flavor.” 

Mrs.  Taylor  added,  “Today  I  see  my  girls  throw  away  nice 
bones  that  would  season  a  good  pot  of  greens.” 

Dried  peas  and  beans  were  usually  a  big  part  of  her  menu. 

“Everyone  loved  them,  when  I’d  cook  black-eyed-peas  I’d 
add  dumplings  to  them,”  Mrs.  Taylor  said.  This  brought  a  loud 
chuckle  from  her  daughter,  who  recalled  that  she  had  cooked  them 
that  way  once  for  her  husband,  Pat,  who  told  her  she  sure  had 
messed  up  a  good  pot  of  peas. 

Mrs.  Taylor  learned  to  cook  at  an  early  age,  from  her 
mother,  Emma  Crews  Dowling.  Her  father,  John  Riley  Dowling,  died 
in  1904,  leaving  the  family  of  seven  (twins  had  died  in  infancy). 
The  two-room  log  cabin  with  its  separately  attached  kitchen  holds 
many  memories  for  Mrs.  Taylor. 

“My  mother  spoiled  and  pampered  us,”  she  said,  remember¬ 
ing  how  her  mother  would  rise  at  4  a.m.  every  day  and  go  to  the 
kitchen  to  start  breakfast  Then  she'd  warm  a  pan  of  water  and 
bring  it  into  the  room  where  she  and  her  sister  Hattie  slept,  set  it 
up  by  the  fireplace  and  call  the  children  to  get  up  and  wash  their 
faces. 

“To  this  day  Mama  still  washes  her  face  every  morning  in 
warm  water,”  her  daughter  said. 

Mrs.  Taylor  remembers  when  her  mother  would  have  all  the 
children’s  clothes  laid  out  by  the  fireplace,  all  warm  and  ready  to 
slip  into.  Her  mother  even  catered  to  their  taste  buds. 
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“I  liked  my  grits,  bacon,  syrup,  biscuits  and  cream.  Hattie 
liked  for  Mother  to  pour  the  milk  into  the  hominy  (grits)  pot,  scrap 
up  the  crust  and  eat  that  Then  Mother  would  sit  us  by  the  clay 
chimney  in  the  kitchen  to  keep  warm.” 

Each  week  the  family  took  their  corn  to  the  grist  mill  for 
grinding.  Back  home,  it  was  sifted  to  separate  the  meal  from  the 
hominy. 

Once  an  agent  came  by  their  country  home  selling  fancy 
wood  ranges  with  a  water  tank  connected  to  the  stove.  Thoughts 
of  hot  water  being  available  in  their  kitchen  convinced  them  they 
really  needed  the  stove.  Arrangements  were  made  to  pay  $50.  a 
year  for  two  years. 

“We  thought  that  wood  stove  was  the  most  wonderful  thing 
in  the  world.  My  mother  used  the  hot  water  to  scrub  the  floor. 
She’d  use  an  old  block  into  which  holes  had  been  bored.  Corn 
shucks  were  inserted  in  the  holes  to  make  the  brush,  and  we  used 
croaker  (feed)  sacks  to  dry  up  the  floor. 

“We  always  had  good  food,  usually  whatever  was  in  season 
fresh,  and  preserved  for  when  it  wasn’t.  We  killed  hogs  in  the 
winter,  beef  in  the  summer.”  She  explained  how  they’d  lay  the 
meat  out  in  the  sun  to  dry,  or  smoke  it  in  the  smokehouse,  put¬ 
ting  corn  husks  between  each  layer  of  meat  for  storage. 

“Our  family  lived  much  better  than  many  of  the  rural  fami¬ 
lies.  Some  of  them  did  not  even  have  out-houses  (outdoor  toilets) 
and  had  to  use  the  cattle  pens  or  the  woods  or  whatever,”  she 
said. 

Mrs.  Taylor  couldn’t  remember  when  she  had  not  known 
her  husband  Lee,  who  died  in  1970.  They  were  born  on  the  same 
day,  January  10,  1892;  their  families  were  good  friends  and  the  two 
grew  up  together. 

“The  first  time  our  mothers  took  us  to  church  when  we 
were  babies,  Lee’s  mother  said  to  mine,  “Here,  let  him  see  his  fu¬ 
ture  wife.”  Little  did  they  dream  that  19  years  later  this  would  be 
true. 

The  first  year  Mrs.  Taylor  was  married  she  was  destined  to 
have  two  special  boarders,  one  of  whom  is  still  around  to  vouch  for 
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her  excellent  style  of  cooking.  Her  nephew,  Ralph  Knabb,  president 
of  Guaranty  Life  insurance  Co.  of  Florida,  and  his  late  brother,  Carl, 
president  of  the  Citizens  Bank  of  Macdenny,  as  boys  lived  with 
their  aunt  Monday  through  Friday  during  the  school  year.  Their 
parents,  Minnie  (Mrs.  Taylor’s  oldest  sister)  and  Lucius  Knabb,  lived 
in  Moniac,  Ga.,  where  they  were  in  business.  Moniac  had  no 
schools,  so  every  Monday  morning  the  boys’  mother  drove  them 
across  the  Georgia  line  to  their  aunt’s  home  in  Taylor.  When  Mrs. 
Knabb  picked  them  up  on  Friday  she  would  always  give  her  sister 
$5.  for  their  board. 

Gone  with  the  past  are  the  three  houses  once  filled  with 
the  aroma  of  country  cooking  at  its  best,  but  here  for  future  gen¬ 
erations  are  recipes  from  this  pioneer  cook,  Ella  Dowling  Taylor. 
COLLARD  GREENS  AND  RUTABAGAS  (with  ham  hocks) 

Use  as  many  ham  hocks  as  needed  for  your  family.  Cover 
tops  of  ham  hocks  with  water.  Cut  tender  collards  into  small 
pieces  and  add  to  hocks.  Peel  rutabagas  and  cut  into  squares. 
Mash  rutabagas  into  collards  when  done.  Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
(If  greens  are  bitter,  add  pinch  of  sugar  to  sweeten.) 

COUNTRY  SLAW 

Cut  green  onion  tops  in  1/2  inch  pieces.  Cut  very  tender 
leaves  of  cabbage  up  fine.  Salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Pour  1/4  cup 
vinegar  over  mixture-,  place  plate  on  top  (this  helps  mash  it  all  to¬ 
gether.  Set  in  cool  part  of  kitchen  for  3-4  hours  before  serving. 

BRAINS  AND  EGGS 

Use  either  fresh  or  frozen  brains,  cut  up.  Cook  approxi¬ 
mately  15  minutes  in  sausage  broth  (steam  a  whole  sausage  length 
in  1/2  cup  water  for  10  minutes,  turn  sausage,  add  1/4  to  1/2  cup 
water  and  steam  10  minutes  more).  Beat  4-5  eggs  in  1/4  cup  milk 
or  cream.  Stir  egg  mixture  into  brains  and  cook  on  medium  heat 
until  done. 

FOOTNOTE:  The  following  genealogical  information  has  been  submit¬ 
ted  by  the  family  and  descendents  of  Ella  Nancy  Dowling  Taylor. 
Lee  Monroe  Taylor  was  born  Jan.  10,  1892  in  Baker  County  Florida. 
He  married  Ella  Nancy  Dowling,  born  in  Taylor  on  Jan.  10,  1892. 
They  are  buried  in  Taylor  Cemetery  in  Taylor  Florida. 
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They  married  June  25,  1911.  They  were  the  parents  of  four 
children: 

CHILD  #1:  Thomas  Herbert  Taylor,  born  May  16,  1912.  On  Dec  30, 
1930  Herbert  married  Opal  Raulerson  who  was  born  Jan.  19,  1914 
in  Baker  County.  Herbert  died  Feb.  13,  1966. 

2- Son,  Herman  Fulton  “Booster”  Taylor  born  May  5,  1916,  died  June 
14,  1923. 

3- Son,  Charlie  Harold  Taylor,  born  Sept  21,  1918,  On  Sept  18,  1938 
he  married  Eloise  Drury,  born  Sept  18,  1920. 

Harold  died  Feb.  7,  1963. 

4- Daughter  Bernice  Cleo  Taylor,  born  Aug.  11,  1920.  On  Feb.  14, 
1941,  she  married  Janes  Henry  Hudgens  born  March  15,  1913. 

After  the  death  of  Ella's  sister-in-law,  Ada  Rewis  Dowling,  second 
wife  of  Lonnie  Dowling,  Ella’s  brother,  Lee  and  Ella  reared  the 
couple’s  only  child,  Louise,  from  the  age  of  three  months.  Louise 
was  bom  on  Feb.  26,  1926  in  Baker  County. 

Family  of  Child  #1,  Thomas  Herbert  Taylor  and  Opal  Raulerson  Tay¬ 
lor  are  four  daughters: 

Daughter  #1:  Alice  Faye  Taylor,  born  July  21,  1932 

Married  Thomas  Byron  Prince,  born  Aug.  18,  1949 
Their  children:  1 -Thomas  Byron  Prince,  Jr., born  March  1,  1950 
2-Brenda  Leigh  Prince,  born  Oct  16,  1953. 

On  June  6,  1977,  Brenda  married  James  Jay  Fasick,  born  Dec.  18, 
1946.  The  four  children  of  Brenda  and  Jay  Fasick  are:  Matthew 
James  Fasick,  born  Aug.  25,  1980,  Jason  Eric  Fasick,  born  Nov.  6, 
1981,  Shauna  Leigh  Fasick,  born  July  21,  1983,  David  Nevin  Fasick, 
bom  Nov.  1,  1990. 

Daughter  #2:  Marie  Eleana  Taylor,  born  Dec  26,  1941.  On  Dec  13, 
1963  Eleana  married  Ted  Filer,  bom  March  2,  1930.  The  couple  has 
one  son,  Michael  Taylor  Filer,  born  Dec  5,  1964. 

Daughter  #3:  Terrie  Lee  Taylor,  born  Jan.  7,  1946.  On  Aug.  31,  1985 
Terrie  married  Collins  A.  Terry,  born  July  9,  1953. 

Daughter  #4:  Cheryl  Denise  Taylor,  bom  Sept  25,  1954.  On  June  25, 
1983  Cheryl  married  Alan  White  born  Dec  18,  1951.  The  couple 
has  one  daughter  Kristy  Marie  White  born  Aug.  4,  1988. 

Child  #2  Fulton  Booster  Taylor  (1916-1923) 
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Child  #3:  Charlie  Harold  Taylor  and  Eloise  Drury.  Their  children 
are:(l)  Harold  Neal  Taylor  born  Dec  6,  1940.  On  Sept  30,  1961  he 
married  Patricia  Ann  Smith,  bom  July  27,  1940.  Their  children  are:1- 
janet  Marie  Taylor  bom  July  10,  1962,  2-  Harold  Neal  Taylor,  Jr.  bom 
Dec  6,  1963,  3-  Mathew  James  Taylor  born  Aug  2,  1967,  4-  Patricia 
Ann  Taylor  died  1969.  On  June  14,  1970  Harold  Neal  Taylor,  Sr.  mar¬ 
ried  (2)  Mary  Mae  Clark,  born  March  29,  1950.  Their  children  are: 
Corey  Damon  Taylor,  born  Sept  30,  1971,  Jessica  Bree  Taylor,  born 
Sept  4,  1974.  Harold  Neal  Taylor,  Sr.  married  (3)  Stephanie  (?)  ca 
1990. 

son  #2  of  Charlie  and  Eloise  is  Michael  Wayne  Taylor,  born  Sept  5, 
1942.  Michael  married  Agnes  (?).  A  son  Michael  Joseph  was  born 
1965  and  a  daughter,  Patricia  Ann,  born  1969. 

Son  #3  of  Charlie  and  Eloise  is  Russell  Taylor,  born  June  25,  1944. 
He  married  Donna  Gail  (?) 

CHILD  #4  Bernice  married  James  Henry  Hudgens  on  Feb  14,  1941  at 
the  home  of  her  parents,  Lee  and  Ella  Taylor,  on  8th  St.  in  Jack¬ 
sonville,  FI.  Their  four  children  are,  James  Monroe,  born  Sept  12, 
1942,  Charles  Thomas,  March  4,  1946,  David  Lee,  born  Dec  10,  1954 
and  Keith  Quick,  born  June  25,  1957. 

Monroe  married  July  20,  1972.  His  wife  Shirley  Harlivey  was  born 
Sept  4,  1948.  Their  children  are:  James  Monroe,  Jr.  born  Dec  21, 
1975,  Anthoney  George,  born  Nov.  26,  1977  and  Kimberly  Michell, 
Sept  2,  1965. 

Charles  and  his  wife  Ann  Borum  (bom  April  8,  1947)  married 
May  6,  1969  in  Jacksonville,  FI.  Their  children  are  John  Wesley,  born 
Dec  20,  1969  and  Christine  Ann,  bom  Nov  28,  1971. 

David  Lee  and  wife  Linda  Sizemore  (born  Dec.  28,  1948) 
married  in  Jacksonville  on  April  9,  1977.  Their  children  are  Kristie 
Michell  (bom  North  Carolina)  March  19,  1973  and  Angela  Nicole,  bom 
Jacksonville  Feb.  13,  1978. 

Keith  Quick  and  wife  Elaine  Wynn  (born  Dec  31,  1958)  mar¬ 
ried  in  Jacksonville  Feb.  24,  1979.  Their  children  are  Lacey  Kay  bom 
Nov.  1,  1981  and  Haley  Marie  born  June  14,  1985,  both  in  Jackson¬ 
ville. 
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Kimberly  married  Harvey  Reicheit  in  Indiana  in  1992.  Their 
children  are:  Keri  Padden,  bom  May  17,  1985,  Jason  Padden  bom 
Dec  25,  1986  in  Florida,  and  McKenzie  Reicheit  bom  Sept  4,  1991 
and  Nickelas  Reicheit  bom  Aug  8,  1992  in  Indiana. 

Louise  Dowling  (Taylor)  married  Alton  Eugene  Fraser  at  the  home  of 
Judge  Frank  Dowling  in  Macclenny  Florida  on  March  31,  1941.  She 
was  bom  February  26,  1926.  Alton  was  bom  June  28,  1919.  Alton 
died  Nov.  22,  1947.  Louise  married  (2)  James  Walter  (Pat)  Paschal, 
Jr.  on  Aug.  28,  1948.  He  was  bom  Jan.  9,  1923. 

Children  of  Louise  and  Alton  Fraser  are: 

Michael  Eugene  (Mike)  Fraser  bom  Feb.  14,  1943  and  Suzanne  Eliza¬ 
beth  Fraser  bom  Oct  22,  1947. 

The  children  of  Louise  and  Pat  Paschal  are:  Son,  Robert  Brantley 
(Bobby)  Paschal,  born  Dec.  21,  1952  and  daughter  Cynthia  Lynn 
(Cindy)  Paschal,  bom  June  27,  1957. 

Alton  and  Louise’s  son  Michael  E  Fraser  married  (1)  Patricia  DeLetter, 
born  Jan.  9,  1944.  Their  children  are:  Rhonda  Lynn  Fraser  born 
Dec  5,  1971  and  Stephen  Michael  Fraser,  born  Nov.  13,  1977. 
Michael  and  Patricia  divorced  on  Jan.  20,  1991.  On  March  14,  1992 
Michael  married  (2)  Elaine  Collins  bom  Nov.  14,  1960.  They  have  a 
son  Robert  Michael  (Robby)  Fraser  bom  Feb.  17,  1988. 

Daughter  Suzanne  Elizabeth  Fraser  born  Oct  22,  1947  married  (1) 
Roderick  Jennings(  RJ.)  Ridaught  born  May  5,  1935,  on  May  27, 
1966.  Their  three  sons  are:  Michael  Lee  Ridaught  bom  Aug  4,  1968, 
Roderick  Jennings  Ridaught  Ill,  bom  May  8,  1970  and  Mark  Ryan 
Ridaught,  born  Dec.  15,  1982.  They  were  divorced  on  Nov.  21, 
1985.  Suzanne  was  married  on  August  6,  1990  to  Gordon  Griffen 
bom  Feb.  17,  1941.  They  were  divorced  Nov.  26,  1991. 

Pat  and  Louise’s  son  Robert  Brantley  (Bobby)  Paschal,  married  Sylvia 
Dianne  Brantley, (  bom  Jan  30,  1958)  on  October  7,  1989.  They  have 
one  daughter  Monica  camiei  Paschal  bom  Nov.  8,  1990. 

Daughter  Cynthia  Lynn  Paschal  was  bom  June  27,  1958  is  single  in 
1993. 

DOWLING  FAMILY  RECORD: 

John  Riley  Dowling  was  bom  Jan  1,  1860.  He  died  Sept  14,  1904, 
age  44  years,  8  mos.  13  days.  His  wife  Emma  Crews  was  Jan.  21, 
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1859.  She  died  at  age  88,  Jan.  21,  1947.  They  were  married  Jan. 
25,  1882. 

Their  children  were:  Minnie  Lee  Dowling,  born  Jan.  14,  1883.  She 
died  Jan.  14,  1944.  Willie  Elbert  Dowling  born  Apr.  23,  1880.  He 
died  June  7,  1959.  Janes  Lonnie  Dowling  born  June  21,  1885  and 
died  May  17,  1949,  Mattie  Dowling  bom  Feb.  15,  1883,  died  Novem¬ 
ber  26,  1888  and  Walter  Dowling  Born  Aug.  27,  1889.  Died  Oct. 
1900,  Nancy  Ella  Dowlins  born  Jan.  10,  1892.  Hattie  Mae  Dowling 
was  born  June  13,  1893.  Twins  were  born  July  31,  1895. 


BUFORT  AND  JOYCE  (Fish)  THRIFT 

Moniac,  Ga.  Aug.  1979 

“I  remember  my  mother,  Sarah  Canaday  Fish,  filling  my 
daddy’s  saddlebags  with  sweet  bread  cakes,  sardines,  baked 
sweet  potatoes,  fried  meats,  pecan-raisin  cake,  parched  pea¬ 
nuts,  plenty  of  pecans,  cane  syrup,  peanut  brittle  candy, 
biscuits,  oranges  from  our  own  trees...both  sweet  and 
bitter...and  kumquats.” 

Joyce  Fish  Thrift 

“Grandpa  Jode  would  let  me  fish  and  tend  the  set  hooks 
and  we’d  have  fish  for  supper.  We’d  camp  anywhere  from 
overnight  to  two  weeks  according  to  the  work  we  had  to  get 
done." 

Bufort  Thrift 

Born  into  two  of  Baker  County’s  oldest  pioneer  families, 
Bufort  and  Joyce  Thrift  of  Moniac  Oust  across  the  Florida  state  line, 
know  what  hard  work  is  all  about.  They  know  how  to  fend  for 
themselves  and  their  family  and  how  to  survive  off  the  land. 

They  consider  themselves  richly  blessed.  The  hard  working  couple 
became  somewhat  famous  for  their  homemade  smoked  country 
sausage  and  people  have  come  from  miles  around  and  across  the 
nation  to  enjoy  their  mouth  watering  specialty. 

“Our  sausages  have  been  purchased  and  taken  to  such 
places  as  Canada,  Venezuela,  west  Germany,  Vietnam,  Korea,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Alaska,”  said  Joyce,  but  most  of  our  regular  customers 
are  from  across  the  state  line  like  in  Baker  County,  Duval  and  Clay. 

“We  started  out  by  making  sausages  for  some  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  who  had  quit  butchering  because  they’d  started  working  in 
the  city  and  didn’t  have  time,”  Joyce  explained. 

“It  got  to  where  we  were  making  more  and  more  sausages, 
but  had  less  and  less  for  ourselves,”  chimed  in  Bufort. 
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“It’s  not  that  our  sausages  are  better  than  our  neighbors’ 
sausages,"  explained  Joyce,  shy  of  any  praise  she  might  receive,  “it's 
just  that  we  continued  to  make  sausages  when  others  quit  for  vari¬ 
ous  reasons.” 

Eighty  six-year  old  Lawton  Conner  and  his  wife  Essie,  regu¬ 
lar  customers  from  the  nearby  community  of  Taylor,  agree. 

“I  was  one  of  the  last  people  around  here  to  stop  smoking 
sausages,”  said  Mr.  Conner.  “Even  though  that  was  a  sad  time  for 
me,  I  appreciate  being  able  to  go  down  the  road  a  ways  and  buy 
ones  that  taste  just  as  good  as  mine  were." 

“When  we  started  our  more  than  20  years  ago  we  never 
dreamed  it  would  develop  into  a  full-time  business,”  said  Joyce, 
explaining  that  when  the  demand  became  greater  she  and  Bufort 
would  drive  over  the  state  line  the  10  miles  to  Macclenny  with 
their  sausages.  They  would  sell  10  pounds  each  week  at  two 
separate  groceries.  It  soon  grew  to  as  many  as  300  pounds 
weekly-year  around. 

“A  law  became  effective  that  prohibited  us  from  transport¬ 
ing  across  the  state  line,”  said  Joyce,  “so  we  resumed  selling  to  our 
friends  and  people  who  would  drive  the  distance  out  for  them,” 
describing  Moniac  as  being  “really  a  no-man’s  land,  a  betweex  and 
between.”  (The  nearest  Georgia  town  is  Folkston,  48  miles  away, 
and  in  Florida,  Macclenny,  10  miles.) 

“Then  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  was  passed  and  we  were 
stopped  from  selling,”  said  Joyce.  “The  only  thing  we  had  that 
passed  inspection  was  our  concrete  floor,”  explaining  they  could  no 
longer  scald  hogs  in  open  boilers.  “We  could  still  custom  butcher, 
but  could  not  sell  directly.” 

The  inspector  who  brought  the  news  did  not  bring  specifi¬ 
cations  with  him  that  explained  the  requirements  the  Thrifts  needed 
to  meet  When  the  Thrifts  inquired,  the  inspector  simply  said  they 
couldn't  financially  afford  to  meet  them  anyway. 

Determined,  the  Thrifts  persisted. 

“It  took  a  year  of  red  tape,”  said  Joyce,  “but  we  finally  got 
started  on  a  new  building,  meeting  all  federal  specifications. 
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Business  resumed  as  people  heard  they  were  back  in  busi¬ 
ness  but  it  was  when  former  President  Nixon  put  a  freeze  on  beef 
prices  that  people  rushed  in  overnight,  said  Joyce. 

The  one  and  two-day  work  pace  became  an  8  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  six-day  work  schedule,  remaining  so. 

The  Bufort  Thrift  Farm  on  Georgia  Highway  185  employs  the 
couple’s  two  married  children  and  though  they  specialize  in  home¬ 
made  country  sausage  (smoked  and  green),  they  sell  their  own 
grain-fed  pork  and  beef  and  do  custom  butchering. 

“People  flock  here  because  they  know  preservatives  have 
not  been  added  and  they  can  watch  us  cut  the  meat  to  their  own 
specifications,”  said  Joyce. 

“We  add  only  salt,  sage  and  peppers  when  we  make  our 
sausages,”  she  said,  “but  we  have  added  onions,  left  out  sage  and 
made  them  Italian.  The  customers  tell  us  how  they  want  them 
and  we  make  them  that  way,”  adding  that  customers  must  bring 
their  own  extra  ingredients. 

It’s  been  many  years  since  Bufort  and  Joyce  Thrift  learned 
from  their  progenitors  how  to  cure  meat  on  their  tin  roof  by  use 
of  salt  for  preservation.  They  do  not  feel  their  present  refrigerated 
building,  with  all  the  modern  equipment,  has  changed  the  real 
country  taste  and  flavor  one  bit 

Just  as  they  recall  the  days  of  the  sun-dried  beef,  salt  pork, 
salt-pickled  and  “cooked  out"  pork,  they  like  recalling  the  days 
when  neighbors  helped  neighbors. 

“On  hog  killing  days  everything  was  cooked  in  big  pots,” 
said  Joyce,  “because  there  was  a  crowd  of  hungry  men,  women 
and  children  to  be  fed.  We'd  cut  up  a  whole  backbone,  season 
with  salt  and  black  pepper,  cover  with  water  and  cook  until  ten¬ 
der.  Then  we’d  add  rice  and  simmer  until  the  rice  was  done. 
That  was  called  back-bone  pilar  (“pilaf”). 

“Backbones  and  dumplings  were  cooked  on  the  order  of 
chicken  and  dumplings,”  Joyce  said. 

Other  hog-killing-day  recipes  included  turnip  greens  and  pork 
bones,  haslet  stew,  fried  pork  ribs  and  tenderloins. 

“To  accompany  this,”  said  Joyce,  “There  was  always  potato 
salad,  plain  rice,  cornbread,  biscuits,  baked  sweet  potatoes  and  a 
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big  bowl  of  thick  brown  gravy.  There  were  gallons  of  tea  and  cof¬ 
fee,”  she  said.  “Desserts  usually  consisted  of  pear  cobbler,  pound 
cake,  jelly  cake  and  always  fresh  homemade  cane  syrup  to  eat 
with  hot  homemade  biscuits.  If  there  was  time  on  the  day  before, 
pies  were  cooked,  but  the  other  things  I’ve  mentioned  were  always 
a  must  at  our  neighborhood  hog  killings.” 

Though  their  lives  have  been  changed  and  modernized  to 
some  extent,  one  thing  remains  the  same.  The  Bufort  Thrifts  can 
still  enjoy  the  same  down-home  country  cooking  they've  known  all 
their  lives  and  have,  at  least  in  one  respect,  found  a  way  to  still 
share  with  friends  and  neighbors-through  their  country  store. 
UPDATE: 

Bufort  and  Joyce  Thrift  have  closed  their  country  store.  The  decision 
to  do  so  began  on  March  13,  1990  when  the  phone  rang  on  a  very 
busy  bright  crisp  morning  at  the  store.  The  message  brought  the 
tragic  news  that  their  daughter  Penny’s  brother-in-law,  Gerald  Th¬ 
ompson,  had  been  killed  in  a  wreck.  Penny  made  the  decision 
to  spend  more  time  with  her  family  instead  of  working  so  hard  in 
the  meat  packaging  business.  Their  grandson  Judd  had  already  left 
to  do  work  in  near-by  Jacksonville,  so  Bufort  and  Joyce  closed  their 
family  business  within  two  months.  They  still  operate  a  meat  pro¬ 
ducing  business.  Joyce  says  that  unlike  their  forefathers  who  let 
their  livestock  'go  find  their  own  feed,  then  hunted  them  down  in 
the  woodlands,  penning  and  separating  them  at  round-up  time  for 
home  use  and  sale”,  Bufort  and  Joyce  pen  their  cattle  and  as  she 
says,  “we  go  find  the  food  and  bring  it  home  to  them”. 

The  Thrifts  fertilize  their  pasture  with  commercial  fertilizers, 
and  use  the  hay  they  grow.  They  buy  the  grain,  salt  and  miner¬ 
als  to  supplement  the  grass  their  livestock  eats  from  the  pasture. 

The  Thrifts  are  proud  of  their  heritage  and  remember  the 
times  past,  before  electricity  and  refrigeration. 

“Bufort’s  family  cut  their  beef  up  by  the  muscle,  and  salted 
it  down  to  absorb  salt  for  two  to  three  days  for  preservation,”  said 
Joyce.  “  Then  they  would  wash  the  meat  off,  put  clean  sheets  or 
material  on  the  house  or  barn  roofs  and  place  the  meat  there  af¬ 
ter  the  morning  dew  to  be  dried  by  the  sun  during  the  day.”  said 
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Joyce.  “You  would  have  to  turn  the  meat  all  throughout  the  day,” 
she  explained,  “and  take  it  in  before  the  dew  started  to  fall  in  the 
evening." 

Joyce  said  when  all  the  moisture  was  completely  out  of  the 
flesh,  and  the  meat  was  kept  dry,  “it  would  keep  forever.”  When 
the  farm  families  wanted  to  use  the  meat  they  would  soak  it  over¬ 
night  to  get  some  of  the  salt  out,  and  slice  and  fry  it  to  make 
stew  or  hash. 

“The  meat  could  also  be  wrapped  and  carried  in  the  men’s 
pockets  or  saddlebags  when  hunting.  They  would  slice  little  pieces 
and  eat  the  preserved  meat  raw...”sorta  like  today’s  beef  jerky,”  she 
said. 

The  screw  fly  and  worm  invaded  and  the  pioneers  had  to 
find  other  ways  to  preserve  their  meat,  explained  Joyce.  Three 
popular  ways  to  do  it  was  to  pickle  it,  cure  it,  and  smoke  it 

The  early  Baker  County  settlers  had  huge  vats  of  grease  on 
hog  killing  day.  They  used  the  grease  (hog  lard)  to  fry  four  to  five 
inch  pieces  of  pork  bones  that  had  enough  meat  for  seasoning  left 
on  them.  When  all  the  water  was  cooked  out  of  the  flesh  the 
meat  was  paced  in  five  gallon  lard  cans  and  covered  with  the  boil¬ 
ing  grease. 

“The  secret  was  not  to  have  any  water  left  in  the  meat, 
and  not  let  it  scorch  while  frying  it,  and  to  be  sure  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  the  boiling  grease.”  she  said. 

“The  lids  were  not  put  on  the  cans  until  the  meat  was 
completely  cooled,”  she  explained.  “That  prevented  the  lids  from 
sweating  and  getting  water  back  into  the  can.”  she  said. 

“if  these  things  were  observed  they’d  have  delicious  meat 
until  the  last  piece  was  forked  out,  heated  and  eaten.”  she  noted. 

Joyce  said  the  bones  were  eaten  just  as  they  came  from 
the  can,  or  cooked  with  rice,  dumplings,  in  dressing,  soups,  or  used 
for  seasonings  in  vegetables,  or  dried  peas  or  beans.  Beef  was 
prepared  the  same  way  as  pork,  she  said,  except  that  beef  was 
usually  cut  in  small  roasts  with  all  the  bones  removed. 

Joyce  said  that  the  pork  meat  removed  from  the  bones  was 
either  cured  or  smoked  or  pickled.  The  trimmings  were  seasoned 
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and  made  into  sausage.  The  sausage  was  then  smoked  or  cooked 
out  like  the  pork  and  stored  in  five  gallon  lard  cans. 

The  pork  feet  were  ‘washed  as  white  as  could  be’  she  said, 
boiled  until  tender  and  packed  in  hot  vineger  to  pickled. 

The  bones  that  were  removed  from  the  beef  were  boiled 
and  all  the  particles  of  flesh  removed  and  the  stock  was  sealed  up 
in  jars  and  used  for  soup  stock.  The  leg  bones  were  salted  and 
saved  to  be  used  within  the  next  few  weeks  for  the  marrow  in¬ 
side  the  bone.  The  bones  would  be  cracked  and  boiled  so  the 
marrow  'mar'  could  be  skimmed  off  the  top  and  eaten  as  gravy 
over  baked  sweet  potatoes,  corn  bread  or  grits.  If  the  beef  bones 
with  the  marrow  were  not  used  within  a  few  weeks,  they  would 
spoil. 

Marrow  was  also  used  by  some  people  as  a  base  for  home¬ 
made  salves.  The  beef  hooves  were  boiled  and  the  use  of  the  oil 
was  used  to  cure  sores  that  ordinarily  would  not  heal,  Joyce  ex¬ 
plained. 

To  pickle  meat,  Joyce  explained,  the  meat  was  cut  in  small 

chunks. 

“Then  in  the  bottom  of  huge  crocks  (25-60  gallon  size)  a 
layer  of  a  mixture  consisting  of  salt,  sugar,  peppers  and  saltpeter 
was  placed  over  each  layer  of  meat  in  the  crock  until  the  crock 
was  full.  The  top  and  bottom  layer  of  this  mixture  was  two  to 
three  inches  thick  and  the  inbetween  layers  measured  to  about  an 
inch  thick,”  explained  Joyce.  Next  Joyce  said  clean  bricks  would  be 
placed  on  top  of  the  meat  and  mixture  to  keep  the  meat  from 
floating  to  the  top  as  the  salt  drew  the  water  from  the  meat  to 
create  the  pickle. 

“The  crock  was  then  covered  with  a  clothe  large  enough  to 
come  down  on  the  sides  of  the  crock  to  be  tied  with  string  to 
hold  everything  in  place.”  said  Joyce.  “The  meat  had  to  be  soaked 
(to  remove  part  of  the  salt)  before  cooking,"  said  Joyce.  “And  if  the 
meat  was  going  to  be  used  the  same  day  then  it  was  removed 
from  the  brine,  and  sliced.  Warm  water  was  poured  over  it  This 
procedure  was  repeated  several  times,”  she  said,  adding,  “This  meat 
was  also  used  for  seasoning.  It  was  delicious.” 
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To  cure  meat,  the  pioneers  would  place  a  layer  of  palmetto 
fond  on  the  dirt,  usually  in  the  rear  of  the  smoke  house.  (Smoke 
houses  usually  had  dirt  floors).  After  the  hogs  were  butchered  and 
cut  up,  the  meat  would  be  taken  piece  by  piece  and  rubbed  good 
with  salt  and  spices.  Every  family  had  their  own  special  recipe, 
said  Joyce.  They  usually  put  the  salt  in  a  galvanized  wash  tub  or 
hewed  out  wash  trough  to  allow  enough  room  to  turn  the  meat 
and  salt  it  completely  into  “every  nook  and  cranny,"  she  explained. 
The  meat  was  then  placed  on  the  palmettos,  flesh  side  down  and 
skin  side  up,  to  cool,  absorb  the  salt,  and  drain  out  excess  blood. 

“This  was  usually  one  layer  deep,  never,  never  over  three," 
she  emphasized.  The  bacon  was  an  exception  she  said,  and  was 
usually  stacked  in  a  wooden  box  with  the  bottom  layer  used  for 
salt  (white  pork)  bacon. 

in  a  few  days  the  meat  would  be  turned  and  more  salt 
rubbed  where  needed.  When  the  meat  “was  cured  to  the  bone," 
the  meat  would  be  washed,  hung  on  meat  sticks,  with  bear  grass 
and  placed  across  runners  in  the  smoke  house.  The  meat  was 
then  smoked  until  the  meat  was  all  dried  out  and  brown.  (The 
smoke  was  not  generated  by  a  fire,  but  a  smoldering  effect).  The 
preserved  meat  was  used  for  frying  and  to  season  with  year  round. 

Joyce  said  the  “cooked  out  hog  fat”  was  used  as  shorten¬ 
ing  and  stored  in  five  gallon  lard  cans.  The  cooked  out  beef  tal¬ 
low  was  used  to  make  soap  and  stored  in  big  cakes  to  be  used 
when  needed. 

Joyce  said  that  in  later  years  a  plague  of  'skippers'  (  a  small 
slender  worm)  began  appearing  in  smoke  houses. 

“Then  we’d  have  to  take  the  meat  down,  rub  it  good  with 
borax,  slip  a  brown  paper  sack  over  it,  and  rehang  it  on  the  stick 
in  the  meat  house  until  ready  to  use."  she  said. 

A  vivid  memory  Joyce  recalls  is  how  her  daddy,  Benjamin 
Roy  Fish,  and  her  brothers  would  pack  their  saddle  bags  with  food 
when  they  went  'cow  hunting’  in  the  Georgia  Bend  at  round  up 
time  each  spring  and  fall. 

“I  remember  my  mother  (Sarah  Canaday  Fish)  filling  my 
daddy’s  saddlebags  with  sweet  bread  cakes,  sardines,  baked  sweet 
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potatoes,  fried  meats,  pecan-raisin  cake,  parched  peanuts,  plenty  of 
pecans,  cane  syrup,  peanut  brittle  candy,  biscuits,  oranges  from  our 
own  trees...both  sweet  and  bitter...and  kumquats.”  she  said. 

Bufort  remembers  going 
camping  with  his  Grandpa  Jode  Thrift 
to  work  hog  claims  on  Mill  Branch, 
between  Macclenny  and  St  George.. 

“They  would  bait  their  trap 
pens  to  catch  the  young  hogs  for 
marking  their  ears.  Then  they  would 
castrate  the  males  to  cut  down  on 
fighting  and  so  the  meat  would  be 
good  when  they  were  of  age  and 
size  to  butcher.”  said  Bufort 

“Grandpa  jode  would  let  me 
fish  and  tend  the  set  hooks  and 
we’d  have  fish  for  supper.”  he  said. 

“If  we  were  blessed  to  catch  more 
than  we  could  eat  then  we  would 
carry  the  surplus  home  to  be  enjoyed.” 

“We’d  camp  anywhere  from  overnight  to  two  weeks  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  work  we  had  to  get  done,”  said  Bufort 

Beufort’s  granddaddy,  Jode,  and  Caroline  (Raulerson)  ran  away 
to  Waycross  from  the  Georgia  Bend  to  marry.  Caroline  wore  her 
white  wedding  dress  and  had  to  traispe  through  woods  that  had 
been  burned.  They  often  told  the  story  of  how  they  stopped  to 
sleep  part  of  the  night  as  they  travelled  in  the  curve  of  the  old  rail 
fence.  After  their  long  journey  they  stopped  by  a  creek  for  Caroline 
to  wash  her  soiled  white  dress  before  entering  Waycross  and  get¬ 
ting  married.  The  130  mile  trip  took  two  days  to  walk.  Jode  and 
Caroline  were  the  parents  of  12  children.  Caroline,  who  had  ex¬ 
tremely  flat  feet,  always  wore  sandles  and  wore  them  on  the 
wrong  feet  Jode’s  parents  were  the  beginning  of  a  long  lineage  of 
Thrifts  in  the  Baker  County-Georgia  Bend  area.  They  were  Leron  J. 
“Pomp”  Thrift  and  Zelpha  Hogan. 

Bufort  and  Joyce  share  vivid  memories  of  days  gone  by  and 
'just  how  things  were  done’.  There  was  no  waste  in  by-gone  days, 
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and  a  use  could  be  found  for  almost  any  and  everything,  they  say. 
And  the  taste  of  food  was  so  much  better  back  then.  Read  on 
and  see  how  it  was  done. 

HASLET  STEW 

The  first  step,  they  said,  in  making  good  haslet  stew  is  to  pump 
water  into  the  lungs  of  the  hog  (through  the  gozzle  or  windpipe) 
until  the  lungs  are  completely  filled.  Then  trim  edges  of  the  lungs 
so  the  water  can  be  flushed  through  the  lungs.  Cut  lungs  into 
cubes  along  with  the  pork  heart,  melt,  some  liver,  and  short  pork 
ribs.  Bring  to  a  boii  then  simmer  until  tender  and  thick.  (Usually  the 
longer  they  simmer,  the  better  they  are,  that's  the  secret  to  good 
haslet  stew,  said  Joyce).  Depending  on  your  taste  the  following  can 
be  added:  black  pepper,  onions,  sage,  dumplings. 

HOG  HEAD  CHEESE 

Cook  clean  and  salted  hog  head  until  tender.  Debone  and  grind 
the  meat.  (Depending  on  taste  you  can  add  such  seasonings  as 
ground  onions,  ground  fresh  hot  peppers,  dried  red  peppers,  sage, 
black  pepper,  salt  and  vinegar  to  the  meat) 

After  you  season  to  taste  and  mix,  place  mixture  in  a  large 
bowl  while  hot,  with  a  plate  placed  on  top.  Press  on  meat  with 
plate  to  remove  all  grease,  invert  and  use  brick  or  smoothing  irons 
to  put  pressure  on  the  plate  while  dripping.  Or  pack  in  a  clean 
cheese  cloth,  hang  and  let  grease  drip  out.  When  ready  the  loaf 
will  be  firm  and  can  be  sliced  and  eaten.  To  preserve  the  hog 
head  cheese,  pack  in  mason  jars,  pour  hot  vinegar  over  meat  and 
seal. 

LIVER  PUDDING 

Cook  livers,  hearts  and  melts  until  tender.  Mix  about  1/3  hog  head 
meat,  2/3  of  liver  mixture  and  grind  together.  Season  to  taste, 
press  or  hang.  Liver  pudding  was  usually  eaten  fresh.  Sometimes 
it  was  hung  in  the  smoke  house  and  cured  until  hard. 

JELLY  CAKE 

3/4  cup  bacon  grease  blended  with  1  1/2  cups  sugar.  Add  3  eggs, 
one  at  a  time.  Add  1  cup  sweet  milk  and  two  cups  self  rising 
flour  and  vanilla.  Beat  for  two  minutes.  Pour  in  six  round  greased 
and  floured  cake  pans.  Bake  at  350  degrees  for  about  15  minutes. 
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Top  each  lay  with  jelly  while  still  warm.  The  secret  of  this  cake 
is  not  to  let  the  layers  be  over  1/2  inch  thick.  Any  kind  of  jelly  can 
be  used,  but  pioneers  usually  used  homemade  plum,  grape, 
briarberry  (blackberry)  or  mayhaw. 

SWEET  BREAD  CAKES 

(Sarah  Canady  Fish  made  her  sweet  bread  cakes  by  the  feel  of  the 
dough  instead  of  measuring  her  ingredients.  She  would  start  by 
sifting  her  flour  into  her  large  bread  making  pan.  Then  she  would 
make  a  small  nest,  or  hole,  in  center.  Into  the  nest  she  would 
add,  mix  and  knead  as  she  worked,  lard,  eggs,  flavoring  and  cane 
syrup.  When  she  had  her  dough  kneaded  to  the  right  feel,  she’d 
pinch  off  little  pieces  and  roll  it  in  her  palms  to  form  a  ball,  place 
it  on  a  greased  baking  pan  and  flatten  it  with  the  back  of  her 
hand.  She’d  always  use  a  little  vanilla  with  every  batch.  Some¬ 
times  she  would  make  a  batch  using  spices  such  as  cinnamon, 
nutmeg,  allspice,  ginger,  and  cloves.  Sometimes  she  would  add  a 
fresh  lemon  flavoring,  and  sometimes  just  vanilla.  The  real  special 
sweet  bread  cakes  were  the  ones  we’d  have  when  Mama  would 
save  enough  rock  sugar  from  the  syrup  cans  to  melt  into  syrup  to 
be  used  for  cake. 

“There  was  always  a  jar,  jug  or  can  full  of  these  Sweet  Bread  Cakes 
around  our  home,"  said  Joyce. 

AUNT  SARAH’S  NUT  CAKE 

“Mama’s  nut  cake  was  famous  and  the  longer  it  set  the 
better  it  got,”  said  Joyce.  “We  had  an  abundance  of  pecans  and 
Mama  would  put  all  she  possibly  could  in  the  cake.  She  usually 
made  several  when  she  cooked  one." 

She  mixed  into  the  following  order: 

1/2  cup  butter 
1  1/2  cup  sugar 
4  eggs 

1/2  cup  cane  syrup 
1  cup  coffee 

3  cups  flour  sifted  twice  with 
1  tsp.  cinnamon 
1  tsp.  allspice 
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1  tsp.  nutmeg 
1/2  tsp  soda 
Pinch  of  salt 

Save  at  least  1/2  cup  of  flour  mixture  and  set  aside  to  mix  with 
1  lb.  raisins  and  as  many  nuts  as  the  batter  will  hold.  Mix  and 
bake  in  350  degree  oven  until  done.  Sarah  always  put  a  pan  of 
water  in  the  oven  to  keep  the  cake  from  getting  too  brown  and 
drying  out  before  it  tested  done. 


NO  JOKING, IT'S  FOR  REAL 


First  lady,  “I  haven't  had  any  weight  problems  since 
I’ve  stopped  eating  those  black  calories. 

Second  lady,  “Black  calories ?  What  kind  are  they.?" 
First  lady,  “You  know,  those  you  eat  after  dark" 


Photo  courtesy  of 
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NELLIE  GASKINS 

Sanderson  1981 

"We  could  go  up  to  the  store  in  Sanderson  to  get  10 
cents  worth  of  beans,  25  cents  worth  of  lard  and  a  huge 
bunch  of  turnips  for  a  dime.  It  was  a  real  good  time  to  feed 
your  family  back  then." 

Nellie  Gaskins 

“I  just  love  my  mama's  pig  tail  pilaf  especially  the  little 
tender  ends  of  the  tails,  but  my  children  say,  ‘Mama,  what 
kind  of  meat  is  that?  and  I  say,  ‘Oh,  it’s  so  good.’  But  they  just 
pick  the  meat  out  of  the  rice  and  leave  it  on  the  side  of  their 
plates.” 

Eartha  Lee 
Gaskins 

For  more 
than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  Nellie 
Gaskins  has 
cooked  up  a 
double  life. 

“1  cook 
one  way  for  the 
white  folks  and 
another  way  for 
the  black  folks,” 
she  said  from 

her  small  home  north  of  Sanderson. 

Born  in  1907,  Nellie  began  cooking  for  others  when  she  was 
16  years  old.  At  that  time  she  already  was  married  with  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  her  own. 

"l  married  Mac  Gaskins  when  I  was  13  after  courting  him 
with  my  little  vanilla  short  cakes  baked  in  metal  tops  of  baking 
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powder  cans,"  she  said.  “I'd  take  them  to  the  field  where  he  was 
working  and  catch  him  good  and  hungry  and  he'd  say  it  tasted  just 
like  his  mama’s  cooking. 

According  to  Nellie,  she  cooked  in  a  dirt-floor  kitchen  that 
was  set  apart  from  her  rough  clapboard  one-room  home. 

“it  was  a  lean-to  made  from  any  kind  of  boards  we  could 
get  our  hands  on,”  she  said.  “Varmints  such  as  field  mice  kept 
coming  in  through  the  cracks  all  the  time."  Nellie  said  it  was  an 
everyday  way  of  life  not  only  for  her  but  for  her  neighbors  as  well. 

“None  of  us  had  educations  to  get  jobs  to  work,  even  if 
there  had  been  jobs  we  still  couldn’t  find  work.  In  those  days  the 
black  women  folks  were  lucky  to  find  domestic  work  and  that 
didn’t  pay  us  much.  Our  men  worked  in  the  fields,  or  the  woods, 
for  white  folks  when  they  could  find  work  and  we  just  didn’t  get 
paid  enough  to  get  ourselves  ahead,  it  took  about  all  we  could 
make  to  buy  us  something  to  eat  and  a  few  clothes."  she  said. 

Nellie  said  most  staple  foods  such  as  grits  and  rice  had  to 
be  protected  by  storing  them  in  empty  metal  lard  cans. 

The  76-year-old  mother  of  12  said  she  rarely  stored  food  in 
her  home  or  planned  her  family’s  meals  in  advance.  “Mostly  I 
raised  my  family  on  coons,  squirrels,  rabbits  and  fish  caught  in  the 
pond  with  my  hands,”  she  said.  As  she  talked,  she  stirred  a  pot 
of  hog  chittlin"  fat  simmering  on  the  stove.  The  foul  smell  perme¬ 
ated  the  air  and  photographer  Frank  Smith  was  looking  for  the 
nearest  exit  before  taking  her  picture. 

“I’m  going  to  make  some  crackling  cornbread  out  of  this," 
she  said,  adding  that  her  daughter-in-law  who  lives  next  door, 
would  use  the  grease  for  seasoning. 

According  to  Nellie,  there  was  a  time  she  could  feed  her 
large  family  for  less  than  fifty  cents  a  meal.  “We  could  go  up  to 
the  store  at  Sanderson  to  get  10  cents  worth  of  beans,  25  cents 
worth  of  lard  and  a  huge  bunch  of  turnips  for  a  dime.  It  was  a 
real  good  time  to  feed  your  family  back  then.” 

Cooking  techniques  differed  between  white  and  black  people 
according  to  Nellie.  “When  white  people  cook  they  float  things  in 
water,  losing  all  the  flavor,"  she  said.  “When  I  cook  peas  I  put 
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them  in  a  pot  and  add  some  salt,  sprinkle  on  some  flour,  add  a 
little  sugar  and  pour  in  the  grease.  I  just  put  enough  water  in 
them  to  keep  them  from  sticking  to  the  pan  and  when  it  cooks 
down  you  got  a  nice  gravy  and  everything's  flavored  so  good,”  she 
said. 

White  people  usually  just  use  a  little  margarine  to  flavor,” 
she  continued.  “The  white  folks  I’ve  always  cooked  for  aren't  too 
much  on  meat  seasoning.  1  just  put  plenty  of  bacon  in  mine  and 
anything  else  I  can  find,  such  as  smoked  bones.” 

Nellie  said  she  preferred  using  smoked  hog  face  for  flavor¬ 
ing.  “Used  to  be  I  could  buy  one  for  a  quarter  and  I’d  chop  it  up 
and  put  it  in  my  vegetables.  It’d  be  so  good.” 

Nellie  worked  for  34  years  'on  and  off  for  one  Sanderson 

family. 

“1  made  $2.50  a  day  for  years,  but  finally  got  up  to  $5.  a 
day  in  1979,”  she  said. 

Widowed  in  1960,  she  still  cooks  occasionally  for  others,  but 
prefers  to  stay  dose  to  home,  within  walking  distance  of  five  of 
her  children. 

Raccoon  is  the  family’s  favorite  food  and  Nellie’s  specialty. 

“My  boy  just  visited  me  from  New  York  and  I  had  two 
ready  when  he  got  here,"  she  said,  “but  I  ain’t  going  to  tell  all  my 
ingredients  that  I  put  in  my  'coon  because  so  many  people  are 
wanting  to  know  my  recipe,”  she  laughed.  “I  got  an  extra  touch  I 
put  into  it  and  I  ain't  telling  it” 

Nellie  said  she  recently  cooked  a  12-pound  raccoon  for  three 
white  men  who  tipped  her  $30. 

“They  ate  it  all,  too,”  she  said.  “One  man  said  to  me  ’Nellie, 
I’m  59  years  old  and  I  never  ate  a  meal  like  that  before  in  my 
life!!”  The  menu  also  included  collard  greens,  northern  beans,  rice, 
sweet  potatoes,  crackling  cornbread  and  sliced  onions. 

“My  children  that  come  home  to  visit  don’t  think  they’ve 
been  home  unless  they  eat  catfish  stew,”  said  Nellie,  explaining  that 
she  places  a  whole  (gutted)  fish  including  head  (eyes  removed)  into 
a  well-greased  iron  skillet,  add  lots  of  sliced  onions,  sprinkle  meal 
or  flour  over  that,  add  water  and  cover  the  pot  long  enough  for 
the  fish  to  steam  through. 
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Nellie’s  oldest  daughter,  (  and  my  friend  since  youth),  Eartha 
Lee,  lives  across  the  field  from  Nellie  in  the  original  homeplace. 
Declaring  her  mother  to  be  'the  best  cook  around,’  she  thinks  the 
younger  generation  doesn’t  appreciate  what  she  terms  ‘good  cook¬ 
ing.’ 

“I  just  love  my  mama’s  pig  tail  pilaf,  especially  the  little  ten¬ 
der  ends  of  the  tails,”  she  said,  “but  my  children  say,  ‘Mama,  what 
kind  of  meat  is  that?  and  I  say,  ‘Oh,  it’s  so  good.’  But  they  just 
pick  the  meat  out  of  the  rice  and  leave  it  on  the  sides  of  their 
plates.” 

“My  goodness,”  said  Nellie,  shaking  her  head  in  dismay,  “I 
could  eat  it  until  I  dropped.  What’s  this  younger  generation  know 
about  good  eating  anyway?” 

UPDATE: 

Nellie  Gaskins  was  the  daughter  of  Tunny  and  Della  McCrae.  She 
died  suddenly  on  February  2,  1985.  Nellie  and  MacKinley  (Mac) 
Gaskins  children  are:  Bessie  Lee,  deceased,  William,  Jr.,  (Dee)  de¬ 
ceased,  Lonnie,  Mary  Lee,  deceased,  Richard,  Lumark,  Eartha  Lee, 
Gus,  Arrie  and  Mozel.  All  live  in  the  Baker  County  area  except  for 
Mozel  who  lives  in  New  York.  All  deceased  members  of  this  fam¬ 
ily  are  buried  in  the  Sanderson  Cemetery  near  the  Hwy.  90  over¬ 
pass. 


FUNSTON  AND  HAZEL  RiCHARD 

SANDERSON 

“I  found  out  where  babies  came  from  after  I  married," 

Hazel  Richard 

“There  was  always  someone  dropping  in  to  live  for 
awhile,” 


For  more 
than  50  years  Ha¬ 
zel  Richard  Mann 
has  lived  on  the 
same  spot  of  land 
nestled  off  County 
Road  229  south  of 
Sanderson.  Memo¬ 
ries  are  fading,  not 
only  for  Hazel,  but 
also  for  the  man 
who  brought  her  there  as  his  16  year  old  bride.  Gone  are  the 
days  they  ground  grits  for  their  neighbors  and  friends  at  their  popu¬ 
lar  grist  mill,  the  plowing  of  the  40  acres  of  rich  farmland,  of  grow¬ 
ing  patches  of  sweet  potatoes  and  fields  of  golden  com  and  coun¬ 
try  vegetables,  the  stringing  of  tobacco  leaves  and  grinding  of  sugar 
cane  into  sweet  delicious  homemade  cane  syrup,  the  hog  killings 
and  scrub  board  wash  days.  Only  the  scant  remnants  remain,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see  across  the  windswept  fields  that  surround 
them  night  and  day.  The  forlorn  barn,  the  abandoned  crumbling 
smoke  house,  the  deserted  syrup  boiler,  the  forsaken  wood-burn¬ 
ing  cook  stove.....  all  constant  reminders  of  the  hard  life.  As  swirls 
of  sand  from  the  fields  are  tossed  around  by  the  wind  so  are  their 
memories,  sifted  from  day  to  day. 


Hazel  Richard 


Funston  and  Hazel  Richard  Mann 
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Hazel  was  the  daughter  of  a  Raiford  Florida  native,  Joseph 
Richard,  who  married  her  mother,  Baker  County  bom,  Rosena  Smith 
daughter  of  Georgia  born  Albert  and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Johns)  Smith 

(from  Raiford).  Joseph  moved  Rosena 
to  Okahumpka  in  Lake  County 
where  he  worked  as  a  fruit  picker 
most  of  the  time,  supplemented  by 
the  carpentry  trade  and  farming. 
Times  were  hard,  it  was  Depression 
days,  and  she  vividly  remembers  the 
little  tenant  house  where  she  lived 
with  her  parents,  sisters  Evelyn 
Louise  and  Ogreta  Inez  and  brother 
Robert  There  were  no  window  shut¬ 
ters  or  glass  panes  in  the  small  log 
structure. 

“Mama  hung  pieces  of  material 
up  to  the  window  openings  at  night 
to  try  and  keep  the  misquotes  out, 
and  rain.”  she  said. 

Woods  varmints  could  get  in 
the  house  very  easily  too.  Hazel  was  making  up  the  bed  where 
her  two  sisters  slept  one  day  when  a  long  slithery  chicken  snake 
poked  his  head  up  from  the  covers.  Upon  screaming  for  her 
mother  the  two  discovered  that  the  unwanted  guest  had  been 
making  his  bed  in  the  mattress  apparently  for  a  very  long  time. 

“He  had  himself  a  little  hole  in  the  mattress  where  he 
curled  up  and  stayed,”  mused  Hazel.  “Me  and  mama  got  the  hoe 
to  him  but  he  got  away  from  us.  Mama  had  a  hard  time  believ¬ 
ing  what  we'd  seen  but  the  way  the  houses  were  built  and  un¬ 
protected  there  was  no  way  to  keep  such  things  out  of  the  house." 

So  it  was  little  wonder  life  looked  a  scant  more  appealing 
and  brighter  when  she  visited  her  mother’s  sister,  Loucrease  Smith 
Mann,  south  of  Sanderson  in  April  of  1940.  One  day  during  the 
visit  Hazel  and  her  cousin,  Nina  Mann,  walked  across  the  field  to 
the  home  of  Mary  Jane  (Rigdon)  Mann  who  was  the  mother  of 
Loucrease’s  husband  James  Field  Mann. 
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“It  was  just  something  to  be  doing,”  she  said. 

But  fate  stepped  in  when  five  foot  three  inch  good  looking 
hazel  eyed  Funston  Mann  caught  her  pretty  brown  eyes.  Both 
were  smitten  immediately  and  fell  in  love. 

Funston  was  a  28  year  old  widower  with  two  sons.  His 
first  wife,  Lola  Brannen,  had  died  from  complications  in  child  birth. 
When  Hazel,  who  had  just  turned  16,  returned  to  Okahampka  from 
her  visit,  the  two  corresponded.  And  although  her  mother  usually 
visited  only  once  a  year,  that  October  she  returned  to  pay  another 
visit  with  her  sister  Loucrease.  It  was  hog  killing,  cane  grinding, 
syrup  making  time  at  the  Mann  home  and  Rosena  wanted  to  be 
a  part  of  it  Despite  her  husband  saying  she  couldn’t  make  the  visit, 
Rosena  went  anyway  and  Hazel  immediately  quit  her  penny  a 
pound  cotton  picking  job  in  Okahumpka  and  anxiously  returned  to 
Baker  County  with  her.  She  and  Functon  began  to  straightaway 
plan  their  wedding  secretly.  A  friend,  the  Reverend  Walter  Sapp 
took  the  couple  to  Macdenny  in  his  car  for  their  marriage  license. 

“  W  e 
came  back  to 
Rev.  Sapp’s 
house  and  he 
married  us,”  she 
said.  The  couple 
had  not  told 
anyone.  “We  just 
ran  away,”  said 
Hazel. 

“I  really 

had  a  mad  mama  too,  you  can  just  imagine,  I  was  only  16,  and 
he  was  28  with  two  children.  But  his  mama  wasn’t  as  upset  with 
us  as  my  mama." 

“I  was  young  and  I  didn’t  know  about  anything  that  had 
to  do  with  married  life,"  she  said.  “My  mama  didn’t  believe  in  talk¬ 
ing  about  such  things,  so  she  never  said  anything  to  any  of  us  chil¬ 
dren.  My  friends,  or  other  family  members  never  mentioned  any¬ 
thing  either,  so  I  didn’t  know.  I  found  out  where  babies  came 
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from  after  I  married.”  she  said.  “Back,  in  those  days  we  were  not 
even  told  about  our  menstrual  period.  I  was  12  years  old  when 
it  happened  to  me.  I  was  scared  to  death.  Mama  never  explained 
a  thing,  and  without  a  word,  just  handed  me  an  old  rag  because 
in  those  days  there  was  no  such  thing  as  sanitary  napkins."  she 
said. 

The  young  couple  moved  in  with  Funston’s  72  year  old 
hard-working  widowed  mother,  Mary  Jane  (Rigdon)  Mann.  Her  once 
bright  red  hair,  was  now  faded  into  a  darker  color  and  sprinkled 
with  grey.  (The  color  change  came  after  her  hair  all  came  out  and 
grew  back  darker  after  a  bout  with  typhoid  fever).  His  father,  John 
westly  Mann,  a  native  of  Columbia  County,  had  died  in  1926  leav¬ 
ing  her  with  seven  children.  John  Westly  was  16  years  older  than 
Mary  Jane,  having  been  married  first  to  Julia  Ann  Nettles  who  died 
in  1894.  John  and  Julia  Ann  were  a  hard  toiling  farm  couple  who 
had  settled  in  Baker  County  with  their  eight  children. 

After  her  marriage  Hazel  immediately  began  helping  with 
chores  around  the  farm,  “anything  that  needed  doing”  she  said.  In 
the  farm  home  kitchen  was  a  large  clay,  stick  and  straw  fireplace 
that  took  up  half  the  wall.  Cast  Iron  pots  hung  from  long  rods  and 
they  cooked  huge  pots  of  beans,  peas,  or  hearty  stews  while  ten¬ 
der  sweet  potatoes  roasted  in  the  hot  ashes.  The  family  ate  their 
meals  at  a  nine  foot  dining  table.  Left  overs,  clabbered  milk  and 
homemade  biscuits  were  stored  in  a  wooden  box  nailed  to  the 
kitchen  wall.  (In  later  years  a  sturdy  kitchen  safe  was  an  added 
luxury).  Her  paternal  grandmother,  Salomia  Browning  Richard,  had 
taught  her  to  sew,  and  quilt,  crochet  and  embroidery  by  the  time 
she  was  twelve  years  old  and  that  is  what  she  did  when  she 
wasn’t  working  in  the  fields  planting  and  plowing,  or  cooking  and 
scrubbing.  She  became  mother  to  little  Talmage  and  Thomas, 
Funston  and  Lola’s  sons.  In  addition,  she  and  Funston  added  five 
more  children  to  the  family  circle:  Margaret  Hazel  bom  in  Lake  City, 
John  Paul,  delivered  at  home  by  Dr.  Anderson  from  Macdenny,  and 
Joseph  Edward,  Mary  Esther,  and  Douglas  Funston  delivered  at 
home  by  Dr.  John  E.  Watson  from  Macdenny.  And  they  legally 
adopted  her  sister  Ogreta’s  son,  William  Elbert  Richard  when  he 
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was  five.  The  little  children  slept  with  their  parents  as  babies, 
nursed  from  the  breast  ‘until  the  milk  gave  out,  then  transferred  to 
a  bottle’  she  said. 

And  the  family  was  even  larger  than  that  at  times. 

“There  was  always  someone  dropping  in  to  live  for  awhile,’ 
she  noted.  “In  those  days  when  the  family  members  grew  old  and 
sick  they  just  moved  in  with  the  younger,  more  healthy  ones.  One 
who  lived  with  us  was  a  family  friend  named  Early  Wiggins.  We 
were  always  nice  to  him  when  he  came  around.  He  just  showed 
up  one  day  and  said  'I  always  said  if  I  had  to  live  with  someone 
it  was  going  to  be  with  you  all’.  So  he  just  moved  right  in  and 
stayed.  He  had  grown  old  and  was  nearly  blind.  About  two  years 
after  he  came  Funston  had  an  operation  so  his  daughter  came  and 
got  him  and  put  him  in  a  nursing  home,  but  he  left  there  when 
Funston  got  better  and  came  back  to  us  for  two  more  years.  Then 
his  daughter  put  him  back  in  the  nursing  home  where  he  stayed 
until  he  died.” 

They  kept  family  member  George  Rigdon  for  several  years, 
and  Josh  Rigdon  as  well.  Then  there  was  his  mother  and  her  par¬ 
ents.  And  on  and  on.  Some  of  them  were  invalids  and  needed 
constant  care,  which  was  always  given  in  loving  and  charitable 
ways. 

Hazel  and  Funston  were  big  tobacco  growers.  With  little 
or  no  cash  reserves  during  the  year,  the  couple  worked  hard  in 
their  tobacco  fields,  hoping  to  make  enough  money  on  the  annual 
sale  to  pay  off  their  grocery  bill  at  Arthur  R.  Raulerson’s  store  in 
Sanderson,  in  fact,  they  depended  heavily  upon  it  because  they 
charged  what  groceries  (usually  staples)  by  the  year. 

“We  never  got  receipts  in  those  days,  Mrs.  Eva  (Raulerson) 
Mann  just  wrote  it  down  in  her  book  and  added  it  up  at  the  end 
of  the  year  when  we  came  in  to  pay.  We  all  trusted  one  another. 
Hazel  and  Funston  could  buy  tomatoes,  five  cans  for  a  quarter, 
bread  for  ten  cents  a  loaf,  sugar  25  cents  a  pound  and  five  pieces 
of  candy  for  a  nickel. 

“I  remember  one  year  our  bill  added  up  to  $225,”  she  said. 
“And  that  was  for  our  family  of  eleven  plus  all  the  comers  and 
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goers  we  fed.  we  grew  most  of  the  things  we  ate  and  needed  on 
the  farm,"  she  noted.  And  of  course  we  preserved  the  food  from 
year  to  year  to  eat  year  round.  We  depended  on  our  crops  for 
survival.  Sometimes  it  was  hard  making  things  go  around  that 
way. 

One  year  her  mother-in-law  bought  a  nice  pressure  cooker 
sold  by  the  government 

“It  would  hold  five  quarts  at  a  time.”  she  said,  “We  really 
thought  we  were  uptown  with  that”  They  usually  planted  their 
crops  by  the  signs  in  the  reliable  farmer’s  Almanac 

Funston  once  bought  a  farm  tractor  from  Mr.  Claude  Rhoden. 
He  had  to  learn  how  to  drive  it  around  the  farm.  He  assured  Ha¬ 
zel  he  knew  how  to  operate  it  Not  long  after  he  purchased  it,  and 
brought  it  home,  Hazel  heard  him  hollering  out  in  the  field.  She 
went  running  only  to  see  him  holding  onto  the  steering,  rearing 
back,  screaming,  '  Whoa,  Whoa,  I  said  Whoa',  as  the  tractor  con¬ 
tinued  on  its  way. 

“Shut  it  off  Funston,  it  can't  hear  you,  it  don't  know  what 
you’re  saying,"  she  told  him.  “Step  on  the  brake,”  she  told  him. 
Funston  sheepishly  did  as  he  was  instructed  and  then  shut  the 
tractor  off  and  all  quieted  down.  “Except  I  don’t  think  he  liked  me 
telling  him,”  she  laughed. 

Days  were  busy  with  children,  milking  cows  twice  a  day, 
drawing  water  from  the  out  door  deep  well  when  they  needed  a 
bath,  to  do  the  laundry,  water  the  livestock,  or  do  the  home  can¬ 
ning  in  number  two  wash  tubs  outside  in  the  yard.  Laundry  for 
the  family  was  done  on  wash  boards  or  beaten  with  sticks  to  get 
the  clothes  cleaned.  The  clothes  were  boiled  in  the  large  cast  iron 
clothes  boiler  with  a  fire  built  beneath  it  It  was  hard  work  and 
back-breaking  labor. 

And  life  was  lonely  for  Hazel  sometimes,  even  with  all  the 
work  to  do.  She  did  have  some  special  lady  friends  that  occasion¬ 
ally  visited:  Mary  Freeman,  Callie  Bryan  and  Agnes  Jones  were  a 
few.  They  could  sip  home  roasted  and  home  ground  coffee.  They 
purchased  it  green,  roasted  it  to  their  own  taste  then  ground  it 
with  a  coffee  grinder  handed  down  to  Funston  by  his  father.  The 
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women  admired  the  yard  flowers,  an  abundance  of  merri-golds  and 
petunias  that  reseeded  each  year.  They  swapped  cuttings. 

In  those  days  there  was  little  romance  between  men  and 
women.  Most  men  wanted  to  be  recognized  as  strong,  rugged 
farmers  or  rough  and  hearty  hunters.  At  least  that  was  the  way  it 
was  with  Funston,  said  Hazel. 

“About  all  we  ever  did  to  relax  together  was  take  a  walk 
out  in  the  woods.  I’m  still  a  wood's  rat  at  heart 

“l  was  really  scared  of  the  dark  and  I  didn’t  like  staying  by 
myself.  Funston  would  go  coon  hunting  and  leave  me  alone  a  lot 
at  night.  He  would  sell  the  coon  meat  and  keep  the  hides  and 
cure  them  for  our  use.  He  hunted  dove  and  other  birds  like  rab¬ 
bits  and  squirrels  for  the  family  to  eat  He  trapped  various  other 
animals  for  furs. 

At  one  time  Funston  worked  at  Raiford  State  Prison  Farm 
and  drove  a  county  school  bus  to  supplement  his  farm  income. 

Farm  women  of  that  day  sewed  the  family’s  clothes  from 
sugar  and  flour  sack  material  either  by  hand  or  on  pedal  sewing 
machines.  Hazel  still  has  her  mother  in  law’s  pedal  machine  that 
was  made  in  1890.  Occasionally  she  gets  it  out  and  uses  it  There 
was  little  time  for  just  ’sittin’  a  spell  or  visiting  with  friends  and 
neighbors. 

They  used  home  medical  remedies  if  someone  got  sick,  or 
such  standards  as  Castor  Oil,  SSS  Tonic,  or  Groves  Tasteless  Chill 
Tonic  Then  there  was  Black  Draught  ‘to  work  the  bowels’  out  and 
keep  one  healthy. 

“You  had  to  really  be  sick  to  call  on  a  doctor  back  then,” 
she  noted. 

Dentists  were  not  used  often  either. 

“You  had  to  have  a  pretty  bad  tooth  ache  to  go  to  a  den¬ 
tist,"  she  said,  remembering  that  as  a  child  it  cost  fifty  cents  to 
have  a  tooth  pulled. 

“I  would  fight  the  dentist  until  daddy  promised  to  buy  me 
a  new  pair  of  cover-alls  if  I’d  quit  crying  and  let  him  pull  my 
tooth,”  she  said  remembering  the  coveted  cover-alls  cost  about  fifty 
to  seventy-five  cents  a  pair  to  purchase. 
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She  remembers  that  her  mother  was  superstitious  but  she 
doesn't  know  what  her  superstitions  were. 

“She  kept  all  that  to  herself,  but  she'd  do  odd  things  I  didn't 
understand.  After  she  died  I  found  little  pieces  of  rag  tied  up  in 
a  rag,  or  sometimes  they’d  be  a  rock  tied  in  a  rag.  What  she  did 
with  those  things  I  don’t  know  to  this  day.”  she  said. 

The  family  made  the  eight  mile  half  day  trip  into  Sanderson 
by  mule  and  wagon  on  an  unpaved  dirt  road  for  many  years. 
They  ordered  their  shoes  from  Sears  Roebuck  catalog  noting  that 
sometimes  ‘they  didn’t  fit’  when  they  arrived.  They  slept  at  night 
on  lumpy  cotton  mattresses,  or  mattresses  made  from  moss  or 
corn  shucks.  They  used  the  outdoor  privy  for  years,  no  toilet  tis¬ 
sue  existed  in  those  days,  but  corn  cobs  and  old  discarded  Sears 
and  Roebuck  Catalogs  made  do.(The  stiff  catalog  paper  was  rubbed 
together  by  hand  to  make  it  softer  for  use).  Funston  never  joined 
a  church,  but  he  belonged  to  the  Sanderson  Masonic  Lodge  for 
more  than  50  years.  Hazel  affiliated  with  the  Glen  Baptist  Church 
in  Glen  St.  Maty.  They  both  are  Christians. 

Today,  a  soft  wind  blows  across  the  once  vibrant  land.  In¬ 
side  their  cozy  modem  home  family  pictures  grace  the  walls. 

On  a  small  table  is  a  time  worn  box  given  to  Hazel  when  she  was 
six.  It  once  held  her  long  discarded  beads.  Now  she  carefully  and 
lovingly  fondles  a  little  brown  bag  rotting  from  age  with  nine  old 
fashioned  marbleized  clay  marbles  Funston  played  with  as  a  boy, 
and  his  little  blue  yoyo.  There  are  a  few  sturdy  arrowheads  they 
discovered  when  plowing  their  land.  Funston,  whose  soft  hazel 
eyes  still  twinkle  as  a  huge  friendly  grin  creases  his  strong  sturdy 
face,  has  suffered  from  Alheimers  Disease  since  1989.  Locked  some¬ 
where  inside  his  mind  is  the  past.  Hazel,  still  petite  and  pretty 
with  a  youthful  stride,  has  had  a  light  stroke.  She  doesn’t  remem¬ 
ber  as  well  as  she  once  could.  Their  twilight  years  now  tetter  in 
a  twilight  zone....  Then  returns  the  laughter,  happiness  and  trea¬ 
sured  memories  when  their  children,  who  live  near-by,  bound  in  to 
regularly  help  and  assist  their  stricken  parents.  And  as  the  sweet 
and  lovely  timely  melody  goes:  “  There  is  beauty  all  around,  when 

there’s  love  at  home.  Time  does  softly,  sweetly,  glide . when  there’s 

love  at  home.” 
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Enjoy  some  of  Hazel’s  favorite  country  recipes: 

LEMON  COOKIES 

1  cup  crisco 

2  eggs 

1  1/2  cups  sugar 

2  1/2  cups  flour 

2  to  4  teasp.  lemon  flavoring 

Blend  shortening,  sugar,  add  eggs  and  beat  well.  Add  dry  ingredi¬ 
ents.  Blend  well,  add  flavoring.  Mix  well.  Cookies  can  be  rolled  out 
and  cut  or  divide  dough  in  thirds  and  make  rolls,  wrap  in  wax 
paper,  chill  until  firm,  then  slice  1/4  in.  thick.  Bake  on  ungreased 
cookie  sheets  350  degrees  for  8-10  min  until  light  brown.  Cookie 
dough  can  be  frozen  in  rolls. 

PUMPKIN  PIE 
2  eggs 

1  1/2  cup  pumpkin 
3/4  cup  sugar 
1  teasp.  cinnamon 
1/2  teasp.  salt 
1/2  teasp.  ginger 
1/4  teasp.  cloves 
1  cup  canned  cream 

1  9  inch  unbaked  pie  shell 
Cool  whip  for  topping 

Heat  over  425  degrees.  Mix  ingredients  thoroughly.  Pour  into  pastry 
shell  and  bake  at  425  degrees  for  15  min.  Reduce  heat  to  350 
degree  and  bake  45  min.  or  until  set  Cool  and  garnish  with  cool 
whip. 

GINGERBREAD  COOKIES 

1/2  cup  shortening 
1/2  sugar 

1/2  cup  dark  syrup 
1/4  cup  water 

2  1/2  cups  Gold  Medal  Plain  Flour 
1/4  teasp.  salt 

1/2  teasp  soda 
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3/4  teasp  ginger 
1/4  teasp.  nutmeg 
1/4  teasp.  allspice 

Cream  crisco,  sugar.  Blend  in  syrup,  water,  flour,  salt,  soda,  ginger, 
nutmeg,  all  spice  .  Cover  and  chill  2-3  hours.  Heat  over  to  375  de¬ 
gree.  Roll  dough  1/4  in.  thick  on  lightly  floured  surface.  Cut  with 
cookie  cutters.  Place  on  ungreased  baking  sheet  and  bake  10-12 
min.  Trim  with  decorator  icing  if  desired.  For  crisper  cookies  roll  1/ 
8  in.  thick.  If  using  self  rising  flour  omit  salt  and  soda. 


1  egg 

3  tablesp.  flour 

2  cups  buttermilk 

1  1/2  cups  corn  meal  (white) 

1  1/2  cups  cracklins 
1  teasp.  salt 
1  teasp.  soda 

Mix  cracklins  with  dry  ingredients:  Add  egg  and  buttermilk:  Beat 
until  all  ingredients  are  combined:  Pour  in  hot  iron  greased  skillet 
Bake  450  degree  oven  for  25  minutes  or  until  brown. 

FOOTNOTE:  Funston  Mann  was  bom  October  1,  1912.  His  first  wife, 
Lola  Brannen  was  born  Sept  10,  1916.  They  married  May  7,  1932. 
Hazel  Richard  Mann  was  born  April  9,  1924.  They  married  31  Oct 
1940. 

Lola  Brannen  and  Functon  Mann’s  two  sons  were:  TALMADGE 
MANN  born  March  28,  1933,  married  Corraine  Sparkman  June  28, 
1951,  Their  children  are  Judyann  Marie  born  Dec  9,1952,  Marcus  Eu¬ 
gene  bom  March  14,  1957.  Judy  Ann  married  James  Beard  and 
they  had  two  children,  Stephanie  born  Sept  18,  1972  has  a  baby 
girl.  Tyler  born  Sept  27,  1980.  Marcus  Eugene  married  LuAnn 
Smith  and  they  have  two  girls.  They  are  Amanda  Ashley  born  April 
4,  1985  and  Jinnifer  Lyn  born  July  7,  1987. 

Lola  and  Functon’s  son  JAMES  THOMAS  married  Jeannette  Griffis  Dec 
15,  1951.  They  had  three  children,  Lola  Frances  born  Oct  31,  1952, 
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Tommy  Dewavne  bom  Oct  8,  1954,  Thomas  Edward  bom  Dec  29, 
1956.  Lola  Frances  married  Terry  Young  Jan.  10,  1979,  They  had 
two  children  Sloan  Anthony  born  Jan  7,  1980,  Kelly  Jeanette  born 
Oct  20,  1981.  Tommy  Dewayne  married  Debbie  (?)  Oct  29,  1973, 
They  had  two  children  William  Dewayne  Aug.  27,  1975,  Jody 
Jeanette  May  25,  1978.  Thomas  Edward  married  Sherry  Sisk  Dec 
12,  1978  and  they  have  two  children,  Kimberly  Darlene  born  July 
14,  1982  and  Dustin  Edward,  born  Sept  16,  1988.  JAMES  THOMAS 
married  April  21,  1972.  He  had  one  son  lames  Thomas.  lr.  born 
May  26,  1975. 

FUNSTON  AND  HAZEL'S  five  children  are:  MARGARET  HAZEL  born  Sept 
6,  1941,  married  Carlton  Gene  Sallie,  Sr.  Their  five  children  are:  Debra 
Lvnn.  bom  Dec  29,  1977  and  married  Michael  Stephen  Viddler.  They 
had  one  child  Michelle  Lynn.  Carlton  Gene,  lr.  born 
Jan.  21,  1984.  He  married  Kimberly  Starling.  They  had  two  children, 
Sarah  Elizabeth  born  April  6,  1985  and  Rachel  Lynn  born  June  6, 
1982.  Marv  lane  bom  March  7,  1986  married  Timothy  Scott  Wood, 
Sr.  They  had  two  children  Timothy  Scott,  Jr.  bom  June  20,  1987  and 
Caleb  James  born  May  31,  1991.  Timothy  Paul  married  Pamala 
(HersheyXStarling).  They  had  one  child.  Geneva  Brook  born  Feb.  18, 
1992.  Stepchildren  are  Michael  Wayne  Starling,  Mar  3,  1988  and 
Brittney  Michelle  Starling,  born  Aug.  4,  1989.  Allen  Dale  married 
Stephanie  Kennedy.  No  children.  JOHN  PAUL  MANN  married  Nancy 
Lou  Mason  Apr.  19,  1969.  They  have  two  children,  lohn  Paul,  lr. 
bom  June  7,  1969.  He  married  (?)  and  has  three  children  John  Adam 
born  Dec  5,  1989,  Jonathan  and  Cleveland  Anderson.  Funston 
Clifford  Mann  born  Feb  26,  1971.  He  has  one  child  Damon  Clifford 
Mann,  born  Oct  9,  1990. 

JOSEPH  EDWARD  MANN  married  Rose  Marie  Starling  Oct  18,  1969. 
They  had  one  child  Lisa  Marie.  JOSEPH  EDWARD  MANN  married  (2) 
Louise  Stephans  in  1973.  The  couple  has  two  children  Edna  Jo  bom 
Feb  15,  1977,  Crystal  Ninette  born  Mar.  19,  1978,  Charles  Stephans. 
stepson,  married  Tonya  Kicklighter  Oct  2,  1988.  Their  two  children 
are  Tiffany  Denise  born  April  28,  1989,  and  Kelly  Ann  bom  Jan.  16, 
1990.  MARY  ESTHER  married  Roger  David  waters.  They  had  one 
son,  Roger  David,  lr.  who  married  Carrie  M.  Snyder.  They  have  one 
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child,  Roger  David  III  born  July  29,  1991. 

DOUGLAS  FUNSTON  married  Cheryl  Ann  Simmons.  He  has  three  step¬ 
children:  Patricia  Simmons,  Tonie  Marie  Rainey  and  Christina  Ann 
Salamone. 

The  Mann  family  records  are  as  follows: 

John  Wesley  Mann,  Sr.  was  born  August  17,  1850  in  Columbia 
County  Florida,  died  January  2,  1926.  He  was  the  son  of  William  J. 
Mann  and  Evelyn  Wills.  He  married  (1)  on  April  20,  1873 
Julia  Ann  Nettles,  born  Dec.  28,  1852  and  died  August  14,  1894. 
Their  eight  children  were  Lyndia  Ann  Mann  who  married  William  A. 
Browning,  James  Field  Mann  md.,  Loucrease  Smith,  Frances  Mann, 
md.  Will  Richardson,  Elizabeth  Ann  Mann,  md.  Andrew  L.  Roberts, 
Marion  Mann,  md.  Minnie  Browning,  Julie  Etta  Mann  did  not  marry, 
John  Wesley  Mann  Jr.,  md.,  Emma  Rigdon,  William  D.  Mann  md.  Etta 
Rigdon. 

John  Wesley  Mann  married  (2),  Mary  Jane  Rigdon,  March  7,  1900. 
She  was  born  Feb.  27,  1868  in  Charlton  County,  Ga.  and  died  May 
10,  1951.  Her  parents  were  William  Peter  and  Olivia  (Agnes)  Rigdon 
who  settled  in  Baker  County.  Their  children  were:  Leafie  Ola  Mann 
who  md.  Earnest  E.  Bryant,  Abram  Lincoln  Mann,  md.  Effie 
Newmans,  Leon  Stubbs  Mann  died  as  a  baby,  Leattie  Mann,  md. 
Clyde  Larramore,  Leah  Mann  md.  Herman  N.  Justice,  Nola  Queen 
Mann  md.  Ahtee  D.  Breeden  and  Funston  Mann  md.  (1)  Lola 
Brannen  7  May  1932  and  (2)  Hazel  Richard  on  October  31,  1940. 
SMITH  FAMILY  RECORDS  OF  HAZEL  RiCHARD 

Albert  Smith,  born  in  Ga.  Feb.  22,  1870.  He  died  July  26,  1953. 
Moved  to  Palmetto  FI,  then  Raiford.  Was  a  sharecropper.  Settled  in 
Baker  County.  Married  Mary  Elizabeth  Johns  from  Raiford.  She  was 
born  March  1,  1863,  died  Dec.  10,  1936.  They  are  buried  in  Sapp 
Cemetery,  Raiford,  FI.  Their  three  children  were  Loucrease,  Rosena 
and  Charlie  all  born  Baker  County.  Loucrease  married  James  Field 
Mann,  settled  in  Baker  Co.,  Charlie  married  Gertrude  Addison,  from 
Raiford,  settled  in  Sanderson,  Rosena  married  Joseph  Richard  from 
Raiford  and  settled  in  Lake  County  at  Okahumpka  until  1940  then 
moved  to  Raiford  FI. 


ABIGALE  CAMILLA  STEPHEHS 
"Abbie"  COOK 

Macdenny  1981 


“We’d  heard  dad  talk  about  these  things  that  went 
without  a  horse.  Our  house  was  off  the  main  road,  but  we 
could  hear  the  car  when  it  passed  by.  After  it  went  by  we 
would  all  run  down  the  road  to  see  what  kind  of  tracks  it 
made.  We  didn’t  want  to  go  near  it  The  horses  would  run 
away  when  one  came  near  them." 

Abbie  Cook 


In  1940 
Abbie  Cook 
traded  her  wood 
burning,  solid  iron 
stove  for  a  new 
electric  range. 

“I  sure 
wish  I  had  it 
back.  That  wood 
stove  cooked  the 
best  biscuits  and 
cornbread  you've 
ever  tasted,”  she 
said. 


Abbie  Stephens  Cook 


“Of  course,  today's  cornbread  will  never  taste  the  same  as 
that  we  used  to  make  in  the  old  days,”  she  said,  explaining  that 
the  success  to  making  cornbread  was  in  the  texture  and  freshness. 

“It  takes  a  water  mill  grinding  the  com  slow  and  easy  to 
produce  good  meal,”  she  said.  “That  stuff  you  get  from  the  gro¬ 
cery  shelf  is  older  than  I  am.” 

As  the  87-year-old  widow  talks  about  the  past  she  smiles 
and  says  that  cooking  on  a  wood  stove  “is  not  difficult  at  all. 


Photo  courtesy  of 
Florida  Times-Union 
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“I  prefer  oak  and  hickory  wood  to  pine,"  she  explained.  “Pine 
wood  makes  too  much  smut” 

Abbie  explained  the  wood  burning  stove  had  four  burners 
situated  directly  over  a  fire  box.  “The  burners  were  called  ’eyes," 
she  said,  and  could  be  removed  by  the  use  of  an  instrument  called 
a  stove  key. 

“The  old  iron  pots  we  used  back  then  were  made  with 
round  bottoms,  just  perfect  to  fit  over  the  hole,”  she  said. 

“If  l  needed  a  real  hot  fire  I  removed  the  eye  and  placed 
the  pot  directly  over  the  fire,”  she  said.  “If  I  wanted  a  warm 
burner  I  moved  my  pot  to  the  back  of  the  stove  completely  off 
the  burner,"  she  said  adding,  “It  was  always  warm  back  there  and 
provided  a  slow-cooking  temperature. 

“I  couldn't  cook  at  all  when  I  married,"  she  laughed,  “and  all 
my  husband  knew  how  to  cook  was  Georgia  cornbread.” 

Georgia  cornbread?  “What’s  that  I  asked”? 

“Well,  it  consisted  of  plain  meal,  salt  and  water  cooked 
slowly  on  the  top  of  a  stove,  preferably  on  a  greased  iron  griddle,” 
she  explained. 

“I  never  did  care  for  it  It  tasted  just  like  meal,”  she  said. 
“I  preferred  cooking  hoe  cake.”  Abbie  made  hoe  cake  by  using 
self-rising  flour,  an  egg  and  milk.  It  was  then  baked  as  the  Geor¬ 
gia  cornbread  on  top  of  a  stove.  Both  were  turned  over  after 
browning  on  one  side. 

“I  wanted  my  three  children  to  eat  what  was  good  for 
them  and  if  they  didn’t  like  certain  foods,  I’d  keep  adding  to  the 
recipe  until  I  hit  on  a  combination  they  liked,”  she  said. 

Abbie’s  popular  recipe  for  beef  liver  is  a  favorite. 

As  a  young  housewife  in  1920,  Abbie  completed  a  four-year 
correspondence  course  at  the  Women’s  Institute  of  Domestic  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  Scranton,  Pa.  It  included  the  skills  of  drafting  one’s 
own  patterns,  tailoring,  hand  embroidery  and  applique. 

“I  received  instructions  and  had  to  select  the  suggested 
materials,"  she  said.  “Upon  completion  I’d  mail  the  article  to  them 
for  correction.  I  had  rules  like  a  carpenter,"  she  continued.  “I  had 
tools  for  each  required  skill  and  they  could  tell  if  I  used  the  cor- 
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rect  or  incorrect  ones.”  Abbie  still  has  the  tools  she  used  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  fashions  she  made. 

Her  talents  and  skills  have  resulted  in  many  of  her  items 
being  sold  in  gift  shops  labeled,  “Handmade  by  Grannie  Cook.” 

Her  small  cottage  home  is  adorned  with  her  inspired  paint¬ 
ings  of  seascapes,  wooded  scenes,  and  still  life....things  she  loves. 
She  attends  classes  in  watercolor,  painting,  and  pin  and  ink  sketch¬ 
ing.  The  talented  homemaker  has  received  a  certificate  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  from  the  Agency  on  Aging  for  her  outstanding  contributions 
and  talents. 

Abbie  Cook,  a  petite  women  with  an  obvious  tender  spirit, 
was  bom  near  the  rich  Talapoosa  River  muck  lands  located  near 
Daviston,  in  Talapoosa  County,  Alabama.  She  came  to  Macdenny  in 
1929  with  her  husband  Fount  who  was  working  for  a  large  turpen¬ 
tine  company.  The  two  met  when  Abbie,  her  daddy,  Thomas 
Aaron  Stephens,  and  her  sister  were  taking  a  ride  in  their  rubber 
tire  buggy,  the  first  in  the  county. 

“We  kept  passing  this  nice  looking  young  man  on  the  road, 
but  never  had  met  him  formally.  I’d  heard  who  he  was  because 
my  dad  and  brothers  had  met  him  ,  but  one  night  my  sister  and 
l  had  driven  our  horse  and  buggy  to  a  neighborhood  party  and  he 
was  there.  After  we  met  properly  he  asked  if  he  could  drive  me 
home  in  his  horse  and  buggy.  I  said  yes  and  he  went  off  to  bor¬ 
row  a  lap  robe,”  she  said  explaining  that  everyone  used  lap  rebes 
when  they  rode  in  a  horse  and  buggy  to  keep  warm. 

Meanwhile  though,  Abbie  remembered  her  sister  and  knew 
she’d  have  to  accompany  her  back  home. 

“He  was  mad,"  said  Abbie,  “and  stayed  mad  four  months." 

Later  however,  he  was  tempted  into  stopping  by  her 
family’s  apple  cider  press  to  drink  apple  cider  and  a  friendship  de¬ 
veloped. 

A  turpentine  man,  William  Fountain  Cook,  found  himself 
smittened  by  the  Talapoosa  River  damsel  and  when  he  heard  she 
was  leaving  town  with  her  sister  to  visit  some  relatives  he  em¬ 
phatically  told  her  she  was  going  to  stay  there  and  marry  him. 

“I  couldn’t  do  that,”  said  Abbie.  “I  explained  I  had  to  go  on 
this  trip  with  my  sister,  so  he  said  he  would  come  along  too.” 
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“We  drove  by  the  pastor’s  house,  got  married  and  left  by 
train  on  the  trip  to  my  relatives.” 

That  was  on  Dec  31,  1911.  Ambitious  “Fount”  already  had 
a  furnished  home  and  a  horse  and  buggy  as  his  assets,  not  too 
common  for  someone  his  age  in  those  days. 

For  the  next  few  years  Fount,  operations  manager  for  the 
turpentine  company,  and  Abbie  moved  around  from  place  to  place. 
From  Alabama  with  a  daughter  Wilma,  to  Georgia,  where  a  son 
Willard  was  born,  and  on  into  Florida  where  another  son  Weldon 
arrived. 

The  year  1929  found  them  in  Macdenny. 

“We  lived  in  one  of  the  Powers  homes  between  the  railroad 
tracks  and  Highway  90,”  said  Abbie  as  she  described  the  city  as  it 
was  then. 

Eventually  turpentine  work  became  slow.  Fount  operated  a 
fruit  stand  in  Haines  City  for  a  short  time,  then  decided  upon  re¬ 
tirement  in  Macdenny  where  all  three  of  his  children  had  found 
their  mates  and  were  making  their  homes. 

One  of  the  fondest  memories  I  have  is  as  far  back  as  a 
teen-ager  sitting  on  the  beautifully  landscaped  backyards  of  Fount 
and  Abbie  Cook  looking  over  the  neat  and  trim  vegetable  garden 
that  lined  their  fence.  I  loved  to  hear  them  tell  the  engrossing  sto¬ 
ries  of  their  youth.  I  was  fascinated  when  they  told  me  about  the 
sheep  skin  document  for  land  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  signed  on  one  of  her  grandfather’s  land  deeds.  I  was  cap¬ 
tivated  when  she  told  me  about  how  she  and  her  family,  and 
neighbors,  felt  (with  fear  and  suspicion)  about  the  birth  of  automa¬ 
tion.  She  said, 

“We’d  heard  dad  talk  about  these  things  that  went  without 
a  horse.  Our  house  was  off  the  main  road,  but  we  could  hear  the 
car  when  it  passed  by.  After  it  went  by  we  would  all  run  down 
the  road  to  see  what  kind  of  tracks  it  made.  We  didn’t  want  to 
go  near  it,”  she  would  say  with  a  shiver.  “The  horses  would  run 
away  when  one  came  near  them."  she’d  say.  Even  the  county 
doctor  had  to  park  his  new  car  for  awhile  until  the  settlers  and 
houses  could  accept  a  car." 
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Then  there  was  the  story  of  seeing  her  first  train. 

“We  kept  hearing  talk  about  something  known  as  a  train," 
she’d  say  with  a  chuckle.  “Dad  knew  where  we  could  go  see  one 
as  it  came  around  a  curve, so  we  got  loaded  up  in  the  horse  and 
buggy  to  go  look  at  it  Dad  took  the  horses  off  to  tie  them  up 
and  left  us  in  the  wagon.  We  heard  it  coming  before  we  saw  it 
It  was  blowing  and  blowing  making  a  dreadful  noise.  We  got  so 
terrified  we  all  jumped  out  of  the  wagon  and  climbed  under  it 
We  never  could  tell  people  who  asked  much  about  it  ‘cause  we 
didn’t  see  much,”  she  said. 

“My  father,  Thomas  Aaron  Stephens,  and  my  mother,  Frances 
Marion  (so  named  for  the  great  Revolutionary  War  hero)  Gross, 
bought  land  adjoining  my  granddaddy.  During  the  war  the  govern¬ 
ment  commissioned  him  to  care  for  his  aged  parents  and  other 
families  left  without  husbands  or  fathers  while  the  war  was  going 
on.  It  was  my  father’s  duty  to  supply  them  with  com,  for  animal 
feed  and  com  meal  for  bread.  They  had  chickens  for  meat  cows 
for  milk,  and  a  garden  for  vegetables,  but  dad  watched  out  for 
their  other  needs  as  well,  such  as  illness  or  help  around  the  farm." 

She  related  how  the  preachers  of  that  time  used  to  preach 
a  lot  about  the  devil  and  he  became  so  real  to  her  that  she  de¬ 
veloped  a  petrified  fear  of  running  into  him.  It  was  her  job  in  the 
family  to  go  to  the  spring  for  water  when  the  well  was  low.  If 
she  went  late  she  could  imagine  seeing  devils  everywhere,  she  said. 
Once  she  stumbled  over  a  drunk  in  their  cane  patch  and  she  just 
knew  for  sure  it  was  the  devil  himself!” 

Abbie  Cook  was  a  pleasant,  impressionable,  talented  yet 
humble  lady.  When  she  smiled  it  was  as  though  a  candle  had 
been  lit  in  a  dark  room.  It  was  so  contagious  it  would  quickly 
spread  and  light  up  your  heart  Visitors  to  her  home  were  always 
welcome  and  surely  was  as  I,  captivated  by  all  the  homeyness  of 
her  domicile.  On  every  wall  and  in  every  nook  she  displayed  rel¬ 
ics  that  characterized  her  talents.  She  sewed,  she  cooked,  she  gar¬ 
dened,  she  painted  lovely  pictures.  It  seemed  the  older  she  became, 
the  more  she  undertook  to  do.  Her  energies  seemed  endless.  I’ll 
always  remember  Miss  Abbie  as  a  beloved  friend,  and  cherish  the 
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many  memories  I  have  of  her  and  ‘Mr.  Fount’.  They  attest  to  a  by¬ 
gone  era  and  folks  like  them  are  not  likely  to  come  our  way  again. 
Her  little  cottage,  situated  to  the  rear  of  her  daughter  Wilma’s 
home  on  the  corner  of  Hwy.  121  and  Mclver  St  stands  today  as 
when  she  left  it,  a  constant  reminder  when  I  ride  by  of  a  by-gone 
era  that  will  always  tug  at  my  heartstrings. 

Try  some  of  her  special  recipes. 

BEEF  LIVER  (that  doesn’t  taste  like  liver) 

1  lb.  beef  liver  (trim  and  cut  into  1  inch  squares 

1  cup  flour 

salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
3  tablespoons  cooking  oil 

Dredge  liver  in  flour.  Brown  in  oil. 

Add  two  apples,  peeled  and  sliced 
Add  two  med.  onions  (chopped  fine) 

Add  1/2  cup  apple  juice 

Add  1/2  cup  water 

Steam  with  top  on  pot  5  minutes 

Cut  heat  off  and  let  set  and  steam. 

PRESERVED  WHOLE  KUMQUATS 

2  cups  fresh  kumquats 
1  cup  water 

2  cups  sugar 

1  stick  cinnamon  (optional) 

1  lemon  sliced  thinly  (optional) 

Wash  and  drain  fruit  Cut  a  small  gash  crosswise  in  each 
kumquat  Cover  with  water  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Cook  5  minutes. 
Drain.  Make  a  syrup  of  sugar  and  water.  Add  cinnamon,  or  other 
spices  of  your  choice,  and  lemon.  Drop  kumquats  into  syrup.  Bring 
to  a  boil  and  cook  10  minutes  and  let  stand  to  “plump"  at  least 
overnight  Bring  to  a  boil  again  and  cook  until  fruit  is  clear  and 
syrup  thick.  Pack  in  clean  jars  while  hot  Cover  with  hot  syrup  and 
close  jars  with  a  self-sealing  lid.  To  keep  flavor  and  color  it  is  best 
to  cook  in  small  amounts  as  in  this  recipe.  Never  try  to  do  more 
than  twice  the  recipe  in  the  same  cooking. 
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UPDATE:  Abigale  Camilla  Cook  died  September  24,  1985.  She  is  bur¬ 
ied  next  to  her  husband,  William  Fountain  Cook  who  died  Feb.  10, 
1966,  in  Woodlawn  Cemeteiy  south  of  Macclenny. 

Her  daughter  Wilma  Amelia  (Mrs.  Jessie  Franklin  Morris)  lives  in 
Macclenny.  Son  Weldon  Manuel  Cook  and  his  wife  Arlene  (Ruis)  also 
live  in  Macclenny.  Another  son  James  Willard  Cook  died  Dec  28, 
1987  in  Lakeland  Florida.  Wilma  and  Jessie  have  an  adopted  son, 
Robert  Allen  Morris,  who  was  bom  Oct.  3,  1952.  Allen’s  children 
are:  Stephen,  born  in  1980,  Michael  born  in  1982.  Weldon  and 
Arlene  have  three  children  Lori,  Clay  and  Jan.  Willard  had  one  child, 
James  Willard,  Jr.  aim),  who  lives  in  Sebring,  FI. 


b.r.  "Bob"  and  myrtle 

(MATTOX)  BURNSED 

May  1979  Glen  SL  Mary 

“I  like d  not  to  have  been  elected  I  thought  I’d  lost  so 
I  came  home  from  the  polls  and  went  to  bed,  but  I  ended  up 
winning  and  someone  came  and  woke  us  up  to  say  we  had 
won.  I  was  the  first  lawyer  ever  elected  County  Judge  in  Baker 
County ." 

Bob  Bumsed 

“Just  think,  my  parents  went  from  the  horse  and  buggy 
days  on  into  the  space  age  during  their  lifetime." 

Joyce  Bumsed  Guy 


Former  State  Representa¬ 
tive  and  County  Judge  B.R. 

“Bob'  Bumsed  of  Baker  County 
has  it  “made  in  the  shade” 
these  days.  Retirement  for  him 
has  meant  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
his  labor,  with  wife  Myrtle,  on 
an  800-acre  farm  four  miles 
north  of  Glen  SL  Mary. 

Country-style,  Myrtle 
Burnsed  cooks  three  large 
meals  a  day.  Anyone  stopping 
by  their  home  at  noon,  any 
day  of  the  week,  will  find  the 
welcome  mat  out  and  a  hearty  and  sincere,  “Won’t  you  join  us  for 
dinner?” 

The  spread  consists  of  at  least  one  or  two  selections  of 
meats,  two  or  three  fresh  vegetables,  three  different  types  of 


B.R.  "Bob"  Bumsed 
Myrtle  Mattox  Bumsed 
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breads  (biscuits,  cornbread  and  homemade  light  bread)  and  just 
about  any  kind  of  beverage  your  palate  desires.  The  same  goes 
for  desserts.  Come  “suppertime,”  six  hours  later,  the  fare  is  re¬ 
peated. 

The  Burnseds’  deep  freeze  bulges  with  their  own  Angus 
beef,  peafowl  and  Guinea  fowls.  Vegetables  from  the  garden  are 
many. 

Across  the  unpaved  road  from  their  spacious,  modem  home 
are  the  remains  of  the  farm  home  they  moved  into  in  1933,  the 
year  that  brought  them  to  Baker  County. 

“At  that  time  Macdenny  was  just  a  crossroad  town,  but 
some  of  the  best  people  in  the  world  lived  there,”  said  the  Judge. 
“You  just  don’t  find  many  people  or  places  like  that  anymore.  I 
think  maybe  it’s  because  people  are  on  the  move  more.  I  believe 
home  ownership  helps  a  person.  Take  my  father,  for  instance,  and 
others  like  him.  They  were  farmers.  They  could  go  into  the  one 
main  general  store  that  was  in  town,  and  buy  whatever  they 
needed  on  credit  for  as  long  as  they  needed  it,  usually  until  their 
crops  were  sold.  You  just  couldn’t  get  the  confidence  of  the 
people  like  that  nowadays.  Back  then  a  man’s  word  was  his 
bond.” 

Bom  in  1893  in  Charlton  County,  Georgia,  Judge  Bumsed,  son 
of  Solomon  and  Abigail  (Parmenter)  Bumsed,  was  teaching  school  by 
age  19. 

Farming  communities  had  very  little  money  to  pay  school 
teachers.  To  help  compensate  for  this,  teachers  were  invited  to 
stay  with  their  students’  families. 

One  such  family  was  James  J.  and  Ollie  Mattox.  The  young 
school  teacher  never  dreamed  then  that  their  9-year-old  daughter, 
Myrtle,  would  eventually  become  his  wife. 

“It  was  1917,”  remembered  Judge  Bumsed.  “I  enlisted  in  the 
Army  and  went  to  France  during  World  War  I,  and  corresponded 
with  the  Mattox  family  to  keep  in  touch.  When  I  returned  I  re¬ 
sumed  teaching  and  was  promoted  to  a  two-room  school  house. 
When  l  finished  my  day’s  work,  I'd  study  law.” 
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Meanwhile,  he  attended  a  Primitive  Baptist  Church  meeting 
and  noticed  that  the  lovely  young  girl,  Myrtle  Mattox  had  grown  up 
in  his  absence. 

“I  wanted  to  have  some  resources  before  I  married,”  he 
said.  “Back  then  you  could  become  a  lawyer  without  a  degree.  I 
passed  my  test  and  was  admitted  to  the  Georgia  bar  in  1924.” 

He  and  Myrtle  were  married  the  same  year  on  September 

24th. 

“Later,”  said  Judge  Bumsed,  “I  worked  my  way  through  two 
years  of  college  required  for  a  degree.”  He  worked  for  the  Post 
Office  in  Jacksonville  and  the  young  couple  lived  for  awhile  in  At¬ 
lanta  while  he  studied  law. 

Immediately  upon  arriving  in  Macdenny  in  1933  he  estab¬ 
lished  his  law  office  and  for  awhile  was  in  practice  with  Mr.  Cone. 
He  was  respected  and  trusted  and  soon  encouraged  to  seek  the 
office  of  county  commissioner.  The  year  was  1934  and  he  won. 
Later  came  the  state  legislature,  including  two  years  as  speaker 
pro-tern.  After  losing  a  bid  for  a  Senate  seat,  he  retired  from  the 
political  scene  until  1956,  when  he  ran  for  county  judge. 

"I  liked  not  to  have  been  elected,”  he  said.  “I  thought  I’d 
lost  so  I  came  home  from  the  polls  and  went  to  bed,  but  I  ended 
up  winning.  Someone  came  and  woke  us  up  to  say  we  had  won. 
I  was  the  first  lawyer  ever  elected  County  Judge  in  Baker  County.” 

Judge  Bumsed  served  as  County  Judge  from  1957  to  1977. 
He  retired  at  age  84. 

“I  was  born  on  a  farm,”  said  the  Judge.  “We  lived  in  a  log 
cabin  and  in  1896  a  big  storm  hit  It  blew  the  old  log  house 
down  to  the  fourth  log.  None  of  our  family  got  hurt,  however. 
The  good  Lord  had  taken  care  of  us,”  he  said,  “relating  how  their 
neighbors  all  pitched  in  to  help  his  family  rebuild  their  home. 

Judge  Burnsed’s  first  job  away  from  home  was  at  age  17 
helping  to  survey  for  the  railroad.  He  also  worked  as  a  cook  on  a 
barge,  but  being  away  from  home  didn't  make  him  very  happy. 
He  becames  very  homesick  and  soon  returned  to  teach  school  in 
Charlton  County  Georgia  and  later  in  Baker  County  Florida  where  he 
was  most  beloved  and  trusted  by  the  citizens. 
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Myrtle  Mae  Mattox  Bumsed  grew  up  about  four  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Folkston,  Ga.  She  began  teaching  school  when  she  was  16 
years  old.  The  term  at  that  time  was  three  months.  She  lived 
with  a  family  on  the  edge  of  the  forbidding  Okefenoke  Swamp  and 
taught  school.  After  teaching  in  St  George  and  Moniac  George,  she 
moved  to  Baker  County  and  began  teaching  first  grade  in  Glen  St. 
Mary.  She  retired  when  she  was  70  years  old. 

The  Bumsed’s  daughter,  Joyce,  and  her  husband,  Wayne  Guy, 
help  with  the  garden,  as  well  as  son  Bobby  and  his  family  who 
live  near  by. 

The  fertile  soil  of  the  Burnsed  land  produces  in  abundance, 
“because  they  love  it  and  the  plants  respond,"  said  a  good  friend, 
Wilma  Morris  who  was  present  at  the  interview.  The  many  fruit 
trees  that  grace  the  property  inspired  a  private  bee  firm  to  install 
beehives  producing  “some  of  the  best  honey  in  the  world,”  say  the 
Burnseds. 

As  I  stood  to  leave,  Myrtle  Bumsed,  whose  recipe  file  is  one 
to  be  envied,  handed  me  a  generous  amount  of  freshly  baked 
chewy  cake. 

And  with  a  firm  handshake,  Judge  B.R  Bumsed  quipped  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  “Don’t  go  back  and  tell  those  old  revenue 
people  nothing.” 

UPDATE:  In  1993  daughter  Joyce  added  this  to  the  Burnsed  inter¬ 
view.  “It's  the  simple  things  that  make  living  worthwhile  such  as 
love,  duty  ,  work  and  rest  and  my  Papa,  B.R.  Bumsed,  believed  this. 
He  always  made  an  earnest  effort  to  be  fair  and  perform  the  du¬ 
ties  of  office  well.  He  was  a  friend  to  the  people  of  Baker  County. 
He  loved  growing  things,  working  in  the  garden,  trying  to  grow 
unusual  plants. 

Our  mother  touched  many  lives  through  her  classroom  ca¬ 
reer.  She  was  a  loving  mother  and  a  good  friend,”  said  Joyce. 

One  of  the  most  vivid  memories  of  life  on  the  farm  with 

her  parents  that  Joyce  quickly  recalls  is  how  her  mother  use  to  tel! 

her  to  go  gather  the  eggs  in  their  chicken  yard. 

“She  would  always  say,  ‘Joyce,  go  gather  the  eggs,  but  look 

out  for  the  snakes.'  I  was  scared  to  death  to  go  into  that  dark 
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chicken  house  and  reach  my  hand  over  in  the  dark  chicken  nest 
Sometimes  I  just  couldn’t  do  it  and  I’d  lie  to  her.  She’d  say,  ‘didn’t 
the  hen  lay  any  eggs  today  Joyce?’  and  I’d  say  ‘no  mam’  and 
Mama  would  say,  ’Are  you  sure?’,  and  I’d  say,  ‘yes  mam’.  Now 
maybe  the  next  day  I  could  do  it,  “she  continued,”  but  there  were 
just  some  days  1  couldn’t  because  I  was  sooooooo  scared  of  put¬ 
ting  my  hand  over  in  the  chicken  nest  and  touching  a  snake.”  She 
still  shudders  at  the  thought 

Joyce  said  she  has  alv/ays  loved  being  from  the  country 
despite  the  snakes.  “In  fact,  I  have  always  loved  the  country  and 
being  called  a  country  girl  was  fine  with  me.” 

“Just  think,  “  she  mused,  “  my  parents  went  from  the  horse 
and  buggy  days  on  into  the  space  age  during  their  lifetime.”  she 
said.  “Now  that  is  just  wonderful.” 

Enjoy  some  of  Myrtle  Burnsed's  favorite  family  recipes. 

SWEET  POTATO  PIE 

3  cups  sweet  potatoes,  boiled  and  mashed 
3  eggs 

1  1/4  cup  milk 

3/4  cup  sugar 

1/4  teaspoon  nutmeg  and  cinnamon 

1  teaspoon  vanilla  and  lemon  flavoring 

1  teaspoon  flour 

1/2  teaspoon  salt 

Beat  eggs-,  add  sugar,  seasoning  and  milk.  Add  potatoes 
and  stir  well.  Add  flour  and  salt  Pour  in  unbaked  pie  shell.  Bake 
at  300  degrees  about  40  minutes. 

GRAPE  COBBLER 

Boil  5  cups  grapes  about  20  minutes  or  until  tender  in  1  cup  wa¬ 
ter.  Pour  into  shallow  pan  and  mash.  Remove  hull  and  seed.  Put 
grape  pulp  into  baking  pan.  Add  sugar  to  taste.  Add  1  teaspoon 
pumpkin  pie  spices.  Add  pastry  on  top  and  bake  until  brown  at 
350  degrees. 
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CHEWY  CAKE 

1  stick  butter 

3  eggs 

2  cups  self-rising  flour 

1  box  brown  sugar 

1  cup  chopped  nuts 

1  cup  coconut 

Put  all  ingredients  in  mixing  bowl  at  one  time.  Stir  until 
mixed  thoroughly.  Bake  in  12x16  pan  slowly  until  done.  While 
baking,  cake  will  rise  and  fall.  Gt  into  squares  while  still  warm. 

GENEALOGY:  Judge  B.R.  Bob  Burnsed  was  born  May  27,  1819  and 
died  Nov.  28,  1980.  His  parents  were  Solomon  and  Abigail 
(Parmenter) 

His  paternal  grandparents  were  Ben  and  Elizabeth  (Parton)  Burnsed. 
They  are  buried  in  North  Prong  Cemetery. 

MYRTLE  MATTOX  BURNSED’S  FAMILY 

Myrtle  was  born  Dec  14,  1903  and  died  Jan.  24,  1982.  Her  father 
was  J.J.  Mattox  and  her  mother  was  Ovie  (Grooms)  Mattox.  Her 
maternal  grandparents  were  Jessie  Shepard  Grooms  and  Elvina 
(Riggs)  Grooms.  Her  maternal  great  grandparents  were  Peter  and 
Mary  (Warnell)  Grooms.  Myrtle  Mattox  Burnsed’s  paternal 
grandparents  were  John  McKinzie  and  Elizabeth  Stafford  Mattox,  and 
her  paternal  great  grandparents  were  Michael  McKinzie  and  Mary 
(Stanley)  Mattox. 

Most  of  the  above  are  buried  at  Bethel  Methodist  Church  Cemetery 
west  of  Folkston. 


JIMMY  and  MARIE  (Rowe)  BURNSED 

Glen  SL  Mary  August  1979 

“There  were  lots  of  barefoot  ‘beaus’  around  and  plenty 
of  ‘queens’  in  calico." 

Marie  Bumsed 


“It  was  during  a  period  of  growth  and  decisions  for  the 
county.  There  were  about  14  rural  schools  averaging  one  to 
three  rooms,  each  needing  consolidation.  A  high  school  was 
desperately  needed  in  the  north  end  of  the  county.” 

Jimmy  Bumsed 

“Times  have  really  changed  since  Jimmy  and  I  served 
in  the  county  school  system,  particularly  with  discipline.  I 
think  it  is  because  many  families  are  not  established  in  a 
church,  where  in  my  day  most  of  the  community  were  deep 
rooted  Christians  with  established  values.” 

Marie  Bumsed 


Former  School  superintendent 
Jimmy  Bumsed  isn’t  sitting  in  the  shade 
of  an  old  apple  tree  these  days.  In¬ 
stead,  the  79=year  old  Baker  County 
educator  is  busy  growing  3,000  budded 
seedling  apple  trees  on  his  250-acre 
farm  one  mile  north  of  Glen  SL  Mary. 

“Apple  growing  in  Florida  has 
been  limited  to  northern  areas  where  a 
few  local  selections  of  medium  to  poor 
quality  were  grown,”  he  said.  “Re¬ 
cently,  however,  apple  varieties  from  Israel  have  been  grown  and 
fruited  with  much  success  in  central  Florida,”  he  said,  pointing  to  a 
2  1 /2-inch  'Anna'  apple  on  one  of  his  40  stock  trees. 
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The  fruit  usually  ripens  in  late  June  to  early  July  and  fruit 
sizes  range  from  2  to  2  1/2  inches  in  diameter  for  Anna  and  up 
to  2  3/4-inches  for  'Ein  Shemer.’  Anna  has  a  shape  similar  to  Red 
Delicious,  but  with  approximately  30  to  40  percent  red  blush.  Fla¬ 
vor  is  good  and  is  sweet  to  semi-acid.  Ripe  fruit  of  Ein  Shemer  is 
similar  in  shape,  yellow  and  the  flavor  is  sweet 

when  Burnsed  was  within  a  few  years  of  retirement  he 
began  an  ornamental  nursery,  gradually  changing  over  to  fruit  trees 
such  as  the  pear,  peach  and  fig.  Four  years  ago  he  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  an  offer  by  the  University  of  Florida  to  give  nurserymen 
who  requested  it  a  small  amount  of  bud  wood  to  help  introduce 
the  apples  into  the  state  of  Florida.  When  this  proved  successful 
he  ordered  500  seedlings. 

“My  first  year’s  crop  grew  wonderfully.  Better  than  90  per¬ 
cent  grew  and  made  nice  trees,”  he  said  proudly. 

“There  is  something  surprising  about  the  way  they  grow,”  he 
said.  “We  bud  in  August  and  they  get  up  to  2-1/2  feet  by  Decem¬ 
ber.  By  the  fall  of  the  next  year  the  trees  will  be  5-7  feet  when 
ready  to  sell. 

“My  biggest  thing  now  is  my  apple  trees,”  he  said,  “of  which 
l  hope  to  have  2,000  ready  to  sell  by  winter. 

The  trees  can  be  sold  bare  rooted  from  the  middle  of  De¬ 
cember  to  the  last  of  February. 

When  Burnsed  is  not  busy  budding  his  seedlings  from  the 
40  root  stock  trees  he  has  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  he  and  wife 
Marie  love  to  sit  and  chat  with  passersby  about  the  “good  ‘ole 
days.” 

And  you  can  be  sure  those  dropping  in  will  not  go  away 
empty  handed.  The  Burnseds  give  away  the  fruit  the  trees  pro¬ 
duce. 

“Mr.  Jimmy”  as  he  is  fondly  called  by  Baker  Countians, 
launched  his  educational  career  by  passing  a  teacher’s  examination 
which  eventually  brought  him  to  Baker  County.  The  year  was 
1922.  Burnsed  continued  taking  educational  courses  during  the 
summers  and  at  nights.  On  one  occasion  while  trying  to  gather 
enough  people  for  one  such  course,  he  met  his  wife,  the  former 
Marie  Rowe,  a  county  native  and  fellow  school  teacher. 
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“Jimmy  and  I  married  in  1934,  while 
he  was  a  teacher  and  principal  of  the 
three-room  school  house  at  Taylor,' 
said  Marie.  “The  next  year  he  ran  for 
county  school  superintendent  and 
won.” 


“It  was  during  a  period  of  growth  and 
decisions  for  the  county,”  said  Jimmy. 
“There  were  about  14  rural  schools  av¬ 
eraging  one  to  three  rooms,  each 


Marie  (Rowe)  Burnsed  needing  consolidation.  A  high  school 
was  desperately  needed  in  the  north  end  of  the  county." 

At  the  time,  high  school  students  were  transported  into 
Macdenny,  on  dirt  roads,  some  the  distance  of  52  miles  round  trip, 
taking  as  long  as  three  hours  one  way. 

Progress  from  the  horse  and  buggy  school  wagons  had  been 
made  to  open-air  trucks  with  topless  cabs  and  rear  bodies.  Stu¬ 
dents  sat  on  wooden  seats  attached  to  the  sides. 

“if  it  rained  we  all  got  wet,”  Marie  said. 

“At  the  time  Jimmy  won  the  school  superintendent  election, 
steel-framed  school  buses  were  required  by  law  to  replace  the  first 
covered  county  school  buses,  made  with  wood  frames  in  1933,"  she 
said. 

Bumsed’s  first  major  decision  once  in  office  was  to  make  a 
high  school  in  the  north  end  of  the  county,  ending  the  long  rides 
into  Macdenny  for  the  students. 

“I  continued  my  education  every  chance  I  got,”  said  Mr. 
Jimmy.  “I  received  my  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  the  University 
of  Florida  in  1946  and  my  master’s  in  1953." 

Mr  Jimmy,  who  has  held  many  educations  positions  in  the 
Baker  County  school  system,  retired  in  1967.  Together,  he  and 
Marie  represent  78  years  of  educational  service. 

“I  don’t  feel  my  age  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Jimmy  as  he  strolled 
in  the  hot  noonday  sun  along  the  neatly  plowed  rows  of  apple 
trees.  “I  just  don’t  think  about  it,  ‘cause  I’ve  got  too  much  to  do 
these  days." 
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is  it  any  wonder  the  tune  he  whistles  goes,  Til  be  with 
you  in  apple  blossom  time”? 

Enjoy  Marie’s  favorite  apple  recipes 

APPLE  PIE 

1  9-inch  unbaked  pie  shell 
5  or  6  peeled,  sliced  apples 
1/2  cup  brown  sugar 

1/3  cup  white  sugar 
Pinch  of  salt 
Pinch  of  cinnamon 
Pinch  of  nutmeg 

2  tablespoons  flour 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  oleo 

3  tablespoons  cream 

1  tablespoon  milk 

Place  apples  in  pie  shell.  Mix  sugars,  salt,  spices,  flour  and 
butter  thoroughly.  Crumble  over  apples.  Add  milk  and  cream 
slowly.  Cover  all  over  with  brown  paper.  Bake  in  425  degree  for 
45  minutes,  or  until  apples  are  tender.  Discard  paper  covering  and 
let  brown.  Allow  time  to  set  before  cutting.  Serve  warm. 

FRESH  APPLE  CAKE 
1-1/4  cups  corn  oil 

2  cups  sugar 

3  beaten  eggs 

3  cups  fresh  diced  apples 
3  cups  plain  flour,  sifted 
1  cup  chopped  pecans 

1  teaspoon  soda 

2  teaspoon  vanilla 

Beat  corn  oil,  sugar  and  eggs  together.  Add  apples  and 
nuts.  Add  soda  to  flour,  then  add  to  creamed  mixture.  Add  va¬ 
nilla.  Pour  into  three  layer  cake  pans  that  have  been  greased  and 
floured.  Bake  at  325  degrees  for  35  minutes.  Cover  with  icing 
made  as  follows: 
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1/2  sticks  margarine 

1  box  light  brown  sugar 
2/3  cup  canned  cream 

2  teaspoon  vanilla 

Mix  all  ingredients  and  let  come  to  a  full  boil  and  cook  2 
minutes.  Cool  completely.  Then  spread  between  layers  and  over 
cake.  Add  coconut  between  layers  if  desired. 

UPDATE  August  1992 

Mr.  Jimmy  Bumsed  is  lovingly  cared  for  by  his  wife  Marie  and  fam¬ 
ily  members  while  in  declining  health.  In  another  interview  with 
‘Miss  Marie’  and  her  daughter  Jeanette  (Mrs.  Kyle  Brown)  in  August 
1992  the  two  educators  discussed  with  me  an  evolution  review  of 
education  in  the  county  and  it  is  included  here. 

The  Burnseds  married  in  1934  while  he  was  a  teacher  and 
principal  of  the  three-room  school  house  at  Taylor.  Students  in 
those  days  were  taught  to  the  tune  of  the  hickory  stick. 

“We  didn’t  have  discipline  problems  either,”  said  Marie,  “and 
times  were  lean.  There  were  lots  of  barefoot  ’beaus’  around  and 
plenty  of  'queens’  in  calico.” 

A  year  following  their  marriage  he  ran  for  county  school 
superintendent  and  won.  He  served  for  16  years. 

“Back  then  there  were  three  kinds  of  certificates  you  could 
get  if  you  went  to  what  was  called  ‘Normal’  school  and  passed  the 
test  The  highest  certificate  was  Number  1  and  qualified  you  to 
teach  grades  one  through  tenth.  Certificates  number  two  and  three 
qualified  you  to  teach  grades  one  through  eighth. 

“I  remember  Mr.  Walter  Dopson,  the  school  superintendent 
at  the  time,  came  out  to  our  house  when  I  was  about  five  years 
old  and  gave  my  mama  the  test,  and  I  knew  then  I  wanted  to 
teach  like  her,"  said  Marie.  Her  first  salary  was  $60  monthly,  but 
had  increased  to  $1,000  when  she  retired  in  1972. 

On  occasion,  during  the  great  Depression,  the  county  had  no 
money  to  pay  their  teachers  and  the  couple  and  others  were  paid 
in  ’scrip’  by  the  government 

“We  cashed  the  scrip  in  like  some  people  do  today  who 
have  food  stamps,"  said  Marie. 
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“Times  have  really  changed  since  Jimmy  and  I  served  in  the 
county  school  system,”  said  Marie,  “particularly  with  discipline.  I 
think  it  is  because  many  families  are  not  established  in  a  church, 
where  in  my  day  most  of  the  community  were  deep  rooted  Chris¬ 
tians  with  established  values.” 

Together,  the  couple  represent  78  years  of  educational  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Baker  County  schools.  Daughter  Irma  Jean  (Mrs.  Travis 
Green)  is  a  teacher  in  Crystal  River  and  daughter  Jeanette  teaches 
kindergarten  at  Westside  Elementary.  (Son  Dewey  is  an  attorney 
and  David  is  a  medical  surgeon  in  Leesburg.) 

“My  parents  struggled  to  get  resources  where  I  have  all  I 
need  to  teach  the  children.  As  a  kindergarten  teacher  I  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  teachers  with  all  kinds  of  expertise  in  many  areas,  such  as 
languages,  special  reading  and  writing  programs,  computers,  coun¬ 
selors  and  specialist  for  almost  everything.  The  list  is  endless.” 

Jeanette  says  she  believes  the  changes  in  our  whole  soci¬ 
ety  have  affected  education. 

“As  an  example,  “  she  said,  “when  1  went  to  school  the  chil¬ 
dren  ages  1-12  rode  the  same  bus.  We  all  got  along  and  didn’t 
think  anything  about  it  The  bus  driver  knew  each  of  us  personally 
and  joked  with  us  and  became  our  friend.  There  were  never  dis¬ 
cipline  problems.  Today  that  would  never  work." 
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McKinley  and  Daniel  crews 

Baxter  FI.  April  1982 

“One  woman  told  Dan’l  she'd  keep  him  warm  but  I  told 
Dan’l  yes...and  that  ain’t  all  that  woman  would  do." 

McKinley  crews 

A  woman  would  worry  me  to  death,"  If  anybody  was 
young  a  woman  might  be  a  satisfaction  to  'em  but  we  done 
got  too  old." 

Dan'I  crews 

More  than  70  years  ago,  when  Daniel  and  McKinley  Crews 
were  bom  on  a  farm  in  Baxter,  FI.  there  were  no  automobiles,  air¬ 
planes,  telephones,  blaring  ra¬ 
dios  or  television  sets,  no  elec¬ 
tricity,  running  water,  indoor 
plumbing  or  microwave. 

Time  seems  to  have  stood  still 
all  these  years  for  the  bachelor 
brothers.  They  have  spent 
their  entire  lives  rising  daily 
from  the  same  beds,  in  the 
same  clap-board  house,  under 
the  same  tin  roof,  on  the  same 
farm,  “just  like  our  ma  and  pa 
used  to  do.” 

The  two  men  rise  with  the 
sun  to  do  separate  chores. 
Then  they  pass  the  time  of 
day  comfortably  on  the  front  porch  of  their  antiquated  home  where 
they  have  managed  to  avoid  the  modem  world  for  70  years. 

While  McKinley,  the  younger  of  the  two,  prepares  a  hearty 
breakfast  of  grits,  boiled  potatoes  and  piping  hot  biscuits  on  an 
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enamel  wood  burning  stove  each  morning,  Daniel  feeds  the  70  or 
more  cows  that  roam  and  graze  inside  the  split-rail  fences  sur¬ 
rounding  the  farm. 

“it  takes  Dan’l  a  long  time  to  feed  all  these  cattle  'cause  he 
feeds  them  one  ata  time  out’en  a  bucket,"  McKinley  grumbles  as 
he  rambles  around  in  the  house’s  antiquated  kitchen.  Dense  light 
filters  through  cracks  in  a  weathered  wood  window  shutter  and 
casts  a  glow  on  pots  and  pans  of  various  sizes  that  dangle  from 
nails  on  the  rough  pine  walls. 

“This  ole  stove’s  about  wore  out  as  I  am,”  McKinley  said  as 
he  removed  a  pan  containing  eight  king-sized  golden  brown  biscuits 
from  the  oven. 

“Come  over  here  and  you  can  see  how  he  makes  biscuits," 
Dan’l  said,  holding  up  a  wooden  spoon  from  a  bowl  containing  a 
lumpy  flour  mixture. 

“The  health  woman  told  me  not  to  use  hog  grease,  so  we 
just  put  in  some  of  that  there  Crisco  and  them  yonder  powers," 
McKinley  said,  pointing  to  a  box  of  powdered  milk  on  the  table. 
“Just  put  all  you  want  in  a  dish  and  stir  it  up,  that’s  the  way  you 
do  it" 

“Now  you  can’t  put  too  much  water,  'cause  if  you  do  you’ll 
never  make  biscuits,”  Daniel  cautioned.  “They’ll  be  too  soft" 

The  brothers  have  favorite  dishes  they  eat  from. 

“That’s  the  youngun’  still  in  us,  I  guess,”  McKinley  said.  “Our 
ma  got  these  dishes  with  coupons  out  of  soap  powers.” 

The  brothers  fill  their  bowls  with  a  good  size  helping  of 
grits,  adding  boiled  Irish  potatoes  with  lots  of  liquid.  Biscuits  are 
then  crumbled  and  added  to  the  mixture. 

“Ain’t  got  no  name.  I  just  call  it  somethin’  to  eat,"  McKinley 
quipped  when  asked  what  he  called  the  concoction. 

“We  said  the  other  day  that  if  flour,  bread  and  Irish  pota¬ 
toes  gave  out  we’d  be  in  for  it”  Daniel  said.  “But  once  in  a  while 
we  eat  a  mess  of  black-eyed  peas." 

The  wood-hinged  door  banged  loudly  as  a  cold  north  wind 
blew  a  gust  up  through  a  4-inch  gap  in  the  kitchen  floorboards, 
where  small  chubby  kittens  were  scurrying  in  and  out 
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“That  there  hole’s  fine  in  the  summer,  but  it  ain’t  so  good 
in  the  winter."  McKinley  said.  “We  try  and  keep  feed  sacks  stuffed 
in  it,  but  the  kittens  pull  them  slap  out  through  to  the  ground." 

The  two  men  divide  chores. 

“I  wash  the  dishes,  and  he  lays  them  out  here  on  the  table 
and  dries  them,"  McKinley  said  as  he  poured  a  kettle  of  steaming 
hot  water,  heated  on  the  wood  stove,  into  a  large  metal  dish  pan 
sitting  on  the  table. 

“Bet  you  ain’t  never  seen  people  wash  dishes  like  I  do,"  he 
said.  “I  use  a  spoon  and  a  rag  like  my  ma  did." 

“That’s  his  water,  and  I  got  my  water,"  Dan’l  said. 

“I  keep  a  box  over  my  pail  to  keep  the  cats  out,"  he  said, 
lifting  the  cover  slightly  to  peer  in.  “I  don’t  want  him  using  my 
water.  Let  him  go  round  yonder  to  the  water  pump." 

“I  used  it  once  and  he  blowed  off  about  it,”  McKinley  said. 
“So  now  l  wash  with  my  water  and  he  rinses  with  his." 

“When  Ma  was  living,  we  scrubbed  the  floor  twice  a  year 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  you  know,  and  then  before  Christmas,"  Daniel 
noted. 

“And  now  we  scrub  when  we  can  or  will,  mostly  when  we 
will,”  McKinley  added. 

“I  scrub  my  floor  and  he  scrubs  his,”  Daniel  said.  “I  scrub 
awhile  and  then  he  does  what  you  call  rinsing." 

The  crews  brothers  say  the  holidays  are  just  another  day  to 

them. 

“We  don’t  fret  over  'em,”  said  Dan’l.  “I  think  for  Christmas 
I  had  a  piece  of  sausage  from  Winey  Dixie." 

“You  had  a  piece  of  ham  too,”  reminded  McKinley. 

“Sure  did,”  said  Dan’l. 

“I  can’t  eat  hog  meat,”  said  McKinley,"  but  I  had  a  piece  of 
boiled  chicken  myself  and  some  woman  brought  Dan’l  some  socks. 
He  sleeps  in  socks  near  every  night  to  keep  his  feet  warm". 

“She  brought  me  a  piece  of  cake  too,”  Dan'l  reminded  his 
brother. 

“One  woman  told  Dan’l  she’d  keep  him  warm  but  I  told 
Dan’l  yes...  and  that  ain’t  all  that  woman  would  do.” 
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“A  woman  would  worry  me  to  death,”  snorted  Dan’l.  “If 
anybody  was  young  a  woman  might  be  a  satisfaction  to  ’em  but 
we  done  got  too  old." 

“We  ain’t  never  been  out  with  a  woman,”  said  McKinley.  “1 
was  scared  of  them  things.  We  went  a  frolicking  when  we  were 
young,  but  that’s  as  far  as  it  went" 

According  to  the  brothers  the  small  board  and  batten  house 
built  by  their  white  bearded  father  is  cold  in  the  winter  and  hot 
in  the  summer. 

“We  sleep  with  all  the  kiver  (cover)  we  can  turn  over  with," 
said  Dan’l,  “and  1  still  get  cold.  I  got  pnewmonie  once  but  it  was 
cause  l  fell  over  a  bucket  1  had  to  go  to  the  hospital  ‘cause  they 
said  it  was  catch’in,  but  I  never  knowed  anybody  to  catch  it  They 
must  have  just  thought  it  was.  if  it  was  catch’in  they  must  of 
nobody  catched  it  bad  cause  I  never  heard  of  ’em  catch'in  it” 

A  small  brick  and  clay  fireplace  in  their  front  room  supplies 
warmth  for  the  brothers,  while  an  old  smoky  kerosene  lamp  pro¬ 
vides  light  Actually  the  house  has  three  rooms  the  brothers  use  for 
their  living  area.  In  the  front  room  where  the  fireplace  is,  Dan’l 
sleeps.  Mattresses  are  piled  high,  and  so  are  the  covers.  The 
kitchen  is  attached  to  that  room  and  off  from  the  kitchen  is  a 
room  small  enough  for  one  single  bed.  There  is  no  installation,  in 
fact,  light  filters  in  through  each  board  on  the  wall. 

“Use  to  be  our  feed  room,”  McKinley  explains.  “Now  it’s 
mine.”  It  too  is  piled  high  with  quilts  just  as  DanTs  bed  is. 

Two  wood-slatted  rocking  chairs  sit  in  front  of  the  fireplace. 
Clothes  hang  from  nails  on  the  rough  wood  walls. 

A  few  pictures,  mostly  of  their  parents,  are  on  the  mantel. 
What  they  call  a’  night  slop  jar’  used  for  toilet  convenience  instead 
of  the  one  seat  outdoor  privey  sits  in  one  corner  of  the  house. 
The  smell  is  dank  and  musty.  Stepping  outside  onto  the  porch  you 
get  a  panoramic  view  of  the  farm.  At  one  end  of  the  porch  is  a 
hand  water  pump.  Stacks  of  fire  wood  is  at  the  other  end.  A 
small  feed  room  is  connected  to  the  porch  next  to  the  water 
pump.  The  scene  is  about  as  antiquated  as  you  can  get,  and  to 
say  that  you  are  stepping  back  in  time  is  an  understatement  This 
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is  real,  not  a  re-enactment,  it  is  fascinating,  it  is  certainly  unique. 
This  is  how  it  was  suppose  to  be  a  century  ago  yet  you  are  re¬ 
ally  standing  in  the  midst  of  authentic  pioneer  history. 

Except  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  trip  to  town  for  groceries 
in  a  rickety  old  truck,  and  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  infrequent  visi¬ 
tors,  the  men  say  they  have 
little  contact  with  the  modern 
world. 

“Someone  gave  me  a 
little  old  thing  in  there  that 
talks,  but  l  don't  know  where  it 
gets  its  news,"  Dan’l  said.  “My 
brother  said  he  don’t  like  no 
kind  of  music  though." 

“  l  got  some  education, 
but  l  don’t  take  it  to  heart  l 
don’t  use  it"  said  Dan’l. 

As  for  politics,  the  brothers  say  they  are  ‘stuck  on  Demo¬ 
crats.” 

“I  threw  my  pocketbook  over  the  fence  in  Hoover’s  time," 
McKinley  said.  “Had  to.  Didn’t  have  any  money  to  go  in  it" 

And  what  about  the  Super  Bowl? 

“We  don’t  know  what’s  that.  We  don’t  know  it  all,  we 
know  a  little,”  smiled  Dan'I. 

On  April  28,  1988  I  returned  to  the  Crews  farm  and  took 
along  a  friend,  Naomi  Crews  Roberson,  for  an  update  interview  with 
McKinley  Crews.  His  brother  Daniel  had  died  and  he  now  lived 
alone.  As  I  video  taped  our  visit,  Naomi  talked  with  him  about  his 
life  on  the  farm.  As  he  took  us  inside  his  humble  abode  light  fil¬ 
tered  through  cracks  in  the  wall  and  a  stream  of  sunlight  stood  in 
streaks  on  the  rough  wood  floor  reflecting  from  the  wood  shutter 
window  that  opens  to  the  outside.  McKinley  pushed  the  window 
outside  to  let  in  more  light 
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The  little  house  has  two  rooms,  the  living  room  with  a  fire¬ 
place,  and  a  kitchen  with  the  lean-to  just  off  the  kitchen. 

Daniel’s  bed,  with  its  array  of  dingy  cotton  mattresses,  re¬ 
mained  in  the  corner  of  the  living  room  with  a  pile  of  frayed  and 
worn  handmade  quilts  on  top.  McKinley  told  us  he  still  slept  on  the 
single  bed  in  the  small  lean-to  off  the  kitchen.  Walking  through  the 
screen  door  into  the  kitchen  McKinley  takes  us  to  the  right  and 
into  the  little  room  just  big  enough  to  hold  his  single  bed. 

It’s  a  cool  place  in  the  winter  and  that  ain’t  so  good  fer 
me,”  he  told  us.  “And  in  the  summer  the  sun  shines  through  these 
here  holes  and  it  gets  hot,  but  it  don’t  worry  me  none,”  he  said. 

“Do  you  sleep  well  at  night,”  we  asked. 

“I  don’t  have  no  trouble  sleeping  but  once  in  a  while  I  let 
some  woman  get  on  my  mind  and  I  can’t  sleep,”  he  chuckles. 

“Do  you  like  women,"  Naomi  wanted  to  know. 

“Naw,  they’re  too  mean,”  he  quipped.  “One  woman  come 
out  here  and  told  me  she  drumpt  (dreamed)  that  the  Lord  wanted 
her  to  come  out  here  and  tell  me  to  pray  to  Him  and  He’d  for¬ 
give  me  of  my  sins.” 

“Well  did  you?”  asked  Naomi. 

“Naw,"  he  chuckled.  “I  read  in  the  Bible  some.  I  read  where 
they  chopped  ole  John  the  Baptist’s  head  off....wonder  what  they 
did  with  his  ole  head?”  he  asked  sincerely. 

“Well,  they  gave  it  to  the  women  on  the  platter,”  explained 

Naomi. 

“Yea,  I  know,  but  wonder  what  did  those  women  do  with 
it?” 

“I’ll  try  and  find  out  for  you,"  replied  Naomi. 

There  is  no  doubt  McKinley  Crews  is  an  intelligent  man  who 
likes  to  play  dense.  He  received  a  fifth  grade  education  from  a 
school,  ’over  yonder’  but  said  “I  got  to  fractions  and  that  wound  it 
up.”  One  of  his  teachers  was  Bessie  Crews  and  once,  he  said,  “she 
beat  my  britches  off  me.” 

President  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  his  favorite  president  be¬ 
cause,  “he  stopped  the  banks  from  going  busted.” 

The  world  he  says  is  getting  ‘worser  and  worser’  because 
people  are  getting  'meaner  and  meaner’.  And  about  those  TV 
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evangelists  who  have  been  involved  in  sex  scandals,  he  has  a 
name  for  them.  “They  are  dirty  skunks.” 

As  McKinley  talks  he  opens  up  his  kitchen  safe,  screened  to 
keep  flys  and  other  varmints  out  that  creep  in  through  the  many 
holes  in  the  house.  He  shows  us  a  plate  of  biscuits.  Tonight  he’ll 
eat  them  soaked  in  a  bowl  of  powdered  milk.  Pots  and  pans  hang 
from  the  rafters  and  nails  on  the  wall.  Kittens  of  all  sizes  scurry  in 
and  out,  on  top  of  and  under  everything.  A  few  groceries  are  kept 
out  of  their  reach  way  up  on  the  kitchen  rafters. 

When  we’re  ready  to  tour  outside  McKinley  takes  us  back 
out  the  way  we  came  in. 

“My  Ma  said  ifen  you  go  out  another  way  you’ll  have  bad 
luck,  so  we  got  to  go  out  the  way  we  come  in.”  As  we  step 
down  off  the  porch  McKinley  stops. 

“Here’s  where  that  ole  girl  kissed  me,  right  here  on  this 
spot,”  he  said  pointing  to  the  area.  Naomi  hugs  his  neck  and 
pecks  him  on  the  cheek. 

“Now  you’ve  been  kissed  by  two  girls  on  this  spot,"  she 

said. 

McKinley  smiled  from  ear  to  ear. 

As  we  walked  along  Naomi  wanted  to  know  if  he  went  to 

church. 

“That  holy  witness  comes  around  once  in  a  while,”  he  said. 

The  160  acres  surrounding  the  farm  is  framed  with  a  split 
rail  fence  and  outdoor  buildings  dot  the  landscape.  There  is  a 
syrup  house,  long  ago  deserted,  the  out  house  (outdoor  privy),  a 
barn,  smoke  house,  car  and  tractor  garage  and  a  cow  pen  and 
shelter  that  his  brothers  and  daddy  helped  him  build.  The  doors  are 
opened  and  closed  on  creaky  wooden  hinges,  one  his  mother 
made.  A  horse  shoe  hangs  upward  on  the  car  garage. 

“Pa  said  it  was  good  fer  making  wishes,  but  some  man 
came  alone  and  said  when  it’s  turned  up  it  would  hold  your  luck 
but  if  you  turn  it  down  the  other  way  your  luck  will  fall  out” 

In  the  car  shed  is  the  1951  Chevrolet  truck  he  has  driven 
for  more  than  37  years.  Next  to  it  is  a  tilting  trailer  McKinley  built 
from  the  frame  of  his  Model  A  Ford.  He  pridefully  points  to  the 
wooden  doors  held  together  by  wooden  pegs. 
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“You're  pretty  smart,"  said  Naomi. 

“No  ifen  I’d  been  smart  I’d  marry  one  of  these  pretty  little 
things,”  he  teased  pointing  to  me  and  Naomi. 

“Yea,  but  just  think,  you’d  have  to  feed  her,”  said  Naomi. 

“If  I  did  get  a  girl  she’d  want  electricity  and  l  don’t  think  I 
could  get  it  way  out  here,"  he  said  seriously. 

“And  I  think  she'd  want  plumbing,  and  running  water,  and 
a  new  car,  a  telephone  and  of  course  a  micro-wave,”  said  Naomi. 

McKinley  grinned  and  quipped,  “Recon  so” 

Small  calves  lay  cuddled  near  the  fence  trying  to  dodge  the 
cool  wind.  Over  the  fence  was  a  strand  of  corn,  a  patch  of  string 
beans,  a  row  of  Irish  potatoes. 

“You  do  pretty  good  for  yourself,"  said  Naomi. 

“Yea,  sometimes  I  think  I  need  a  good  ole  woman.” 

McKinley  said  he  has  been 
on  the  farm  all  of  his  life  ex¬ 
cept  for  four  and  a  half  months 
when  he  went  to  work  for  the 
CCC  Camp  in  Pennsylvania.  His 
mother  died  in  1951.  “They 
didn’t  know  how  old  she  was, 
the  court  house  burned.” 

His  father  died  in  1931.” 

His  brothers  Dan,  William 
and  Ben  are  all  gone.  The  farm 
has  been  an  oddity  as  most 
people  have  stepped  out  into 
modern  society.  The  farm,  and 
brothers  have  been  featured  in 
magazines  such  as  the  National 
Geographic  and  spotlighted  on  TV  such  as  PM  Magazine.  Newspa¬ 
per  reporters  and  photographers  come  around  often  writing  in  awe 
of  the  backward  scene.  And  it’s  always  the  same  today  as  it  was 
yesterday  and  the  day  before  that  and  the  day  before  that 

Some  could  say  McKinley  is  stuck  in  his  ways  after  so  long 
a  time  doing  the  same  routine  day  after  day.  But  one  thing  is  for 
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certain,  he  still  has  women  on  his  mind.  As  we  started  to  leave 
he  said  this  to  us. 

“If  I  had  my  life  to  go  back  to,  I'd  marry  that  girl  I  knew 
way  back  then  when  we  was  15."  On  second  thought  he  said, 
“But  neither  of  us  had  anything." 

“What  was  her  name,  McKinley,”  we  wanted  to  know. 

“Well,  I  can’t  say  her  name,  her  old  man  ain't  dead  yet” 

Then  on  second  thought  he  mused.  “But  you  know,  just 
before  I  got  65  years  old  I  went  to  that  Social  Security  place  to 
sign  up  and  she  came  in  there  behind  me.  She  didn’t  even  look 
like  she  used  to,  all  that  still  favored  her  were  her  eyes.  She  use 
to  look  good  but  now  she’s  an  old  dried  up  thing  with  old  yel¬ 
lowed  white  hair." 

“You  recon  you  look  to  her  like  you  used  to  look,”  quizzed 

Naomi? 

“Don’t  know,"  he  said  passively.  “But  all  a  woman  would 
want  to  do  anyway  is  be  the  boss." 


CLYDE  AND  MAMIE  SANDS 

GEORGIA  BEND,  MONIAC  AREA 

“There’s  much  more  in  saving  than  in  making.  My 
daddy  always  said  if  you  make  a  hundred  dollars  a  day  and 
didn’t  save  any  of  it  you  hadn't  done  a  thing,  and  I  believe 
him," 

Clyde  Sands 

“I  remember  how  we  use  to  go  run  down  one  of  our 
chickens  when  the  peddlers  would  come  around.  We’d  ex¬ 
change  a  chicken,  eggs,  or  whatever  we  had  on  the  farm  for 
what  ever  the  peddlers  were  selling." 

Mamie  Thrift  Sands 

“/  wasn’t  told  anything  about  the  facts  of  life,  what  I 
learned  I  learned  from  animals  on  the  farm,  but  we’ve  never 
had  any  trouble  figuring  things  out  like  they  do  today." 

Clyde  Sands 

“My  Grandma  Mary  Thrift  delivered  me  and  all  my 
children." 

Mamie  Thrift  Sands 

Turning  off  Georgia  Road  185  onto  the  peaceful  rural  lane 
that  leads  to  the  Clyde  Sands  compound  is  an  exhilarating  experi¬ 
ence,  that  is,  if  you  like  country.  On  either  side  of  the  by-way,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see,  is  a  complex  of  rich  and  fertile  farmland. 
Closer  in  to  his  more  than  half  century  rustic  abode  are  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  fruit  trees  such  as  the  peach  and  pear,  orange,  lemon, 
kumquat  and  fig.  And  to  the  east  and  west,  north  and  south  are 
an  abundance  of  muscadine  grape  arbors.  Big  fat  hens,  and  little 
fluffy  guineas  run  loose  adding  to  the  ever  present  charm  of  a  by¬ 
gone  era. 
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Clyde  Sands  was  bom  on  this  spot  of  revered  land  July  29, 
1916.  In  a  way  it  is  sacred  to  him. 

“This  land  was  my  grandpa  and  grandma’s  land  and  my  Pa 
and  Mama's  land  too.  The  old  wooden  house  where  I  was  bom 
wasn’t  much,  but  it  was  home.  We  could  lie  down  at  night  and 
see  the  moon  and  count  the  stars  through  the  cracks.  We  slept 
pretty  good  on  our  moss  or  straw  mattresses,  and  we  also  had 
downy  feather  beds."  he  said. 

He  was  twelve  years  old  when  the  present  house  was  built 
in  1928.  Since  then  it  has  been  added  to,  and  added  to,  until  now 
there  is  a  nice  cozy  room  for  any  occasion.  But  for  Clyde,  the 
kitchen  was  always,  and  still  is,  his  favorite  gathering  place. 

“There  are  two  things  I  enjoy,  working  and  eating,  but  I 
don’t  eat  like  I  use  to,  stuff  don’t  taste  like  it  use  to.  I  don’t  know 

Today  he  lives  with  his 
wife  of  19  years,  Mamie 
(Thrift)  Lee  Sands.  Before  they 
married  their  lives  took  differ¬ 
ent  paths.  But  they  have  al¬ 
ways  known  each  other. 

“I  was  born  right  down 
the  road,  me  and  Clyde  went 
to  school  together,  and  I 
washed  for  his  family  for 
more  than  30  years,”  said  the  jovial  lady  who  makes  their  house 
a  home.  It  is  obvious  she  is  happy  with  the  way  things  turned 
out  for  both. 

Clyde  was  the  first  born  child  of  George  Washington  Sands 
and  his  wife  Nellie  (Thrift).  They  were  a  hardworking  farm  couple 
who  struggled  to  grub  a  life  from  the  poor  pastures  of  their  496 
acres  that  borders  the  Florida-Georgia  line  on  the  Georgia  side  of 
the  Charlton  County  dividing  line....the  ‘big’  SL  Mary’s  River.  At  an 
early  age  he  worked  on  his  parent’s  farm  and  learned  how  to  be 
responsible. 

The  farm  gave  the  family  food  for  survival,  but  Clyde  and 
his  daddy  did  other  things  as  well. 


why.” 


Mamie  (Thrift)  and 
Clyde  Sands 
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“At  one  time  I  worked  10  hours  a  day  for  the  county  for 
one  dollar.”  he  said.  Pa  was  foreman  with  the  WPA  and  l  think 
he  got  two  or  three  dollars  a  day." 

“One  way  my  daddy  got  a  little  money  ahead  was  to  grow 
cotton.  But  when  the  bank  in  Macdenny  went  busted  he  lost 
$1,200. 

“I  just  can  remember  1  was  going  to  get  rich  working  in 
that  cotton.  I  got  up  one  morning,  coming  daylight,  and  I  picked 
all  day,  and  picked  70  pounds.  All  I  made  was  seventy  cents,  one 
cent  a  pound.  Can  you  just  imagine!  And  them  ole  burrs  was 
sticking  all  in  my  fingers  and  that  was  the  last  cotton  I  tried  to 
pick.  Just  think,  I  worked  all  day  and  half  the  night  nearly  for  sev¬ 
enty  cents.” 

“The  bo-weevil  came  along  and  destroyed  the  fields  of  cot¬ 
ton.  We  started  growing  more  vegetables,  corn,  peas  and  some 
pumpkins.  The  grown  was  poor.  It  was  the  Depression.  I  did 
make  whiskey  for  my  daddy  some  but  I  never  owned  a  barrel  of 
buck  in  my  life.  He  just  made  it  in  the  winter  time  mostly  when 
we  needed  some  extra  money.  They  (the  reveners)  caught  me  in 
1936  and  I  never  did  mess  with  it  any  more.  I  was  put  on  pro¬ 
bation.  I  remember  that  old  man  Lucious  Knabb  was  my  probation 
officer. 

“in  1937  Pa  bought  an  old  bar  in  downtown  Macdenny  from 
Verge  Walker  and  George  Bennett.  There  weren’t  no  air  condition¬ 
ing  in  it  There  was  a  little  restaurant  It  had  an  old  radio  that 
you  could  get  Nashville  Tennessee  on  and  people  would  set  around 
and  listen  to  it  There  weren’t  no  juke  organs  and  things  like  that 
way  back  then.  1  eventually  went  into  partnership  with  Pa  and  we 
ran  the  bar  together. 

“1  remember  back  then  we  could  buy  two  cans  of  salmon 
for  a  quarter,  round  steak  two  pounds  for  a  quarter.  Why  the  big¬ 
gest  steer  would  sell  for  $7.50.  it  might  weigh  eight  or  nine  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  but  you  couldn’t  get  more  than  $7.50  for  it 

“1  think  I  went  to  about  the  third  grade  in  school,  but  I 
dropped  out  to  work  on  the  farm.  I  was  always  a  puny  kid  and 
l  remember  staying  home  and  working  while  all  the  other  of  my 
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brothers  and  sisters  attended  school.  They  all  eventually  gradu¬ 
ated,”  he  said  proudly. 

Other  brothers  and  sisters  were  brothers  Holland  and  Maxie, 
sister  Inez,  brothers  George  Washington  (Dub),  Ralph,  Cecil,  and  sis¬ 
ter  Annie.  Three  babies,  one  girl  and  two  boys,  died  as  infants. 

The  children  grew  up  amid  a  complex  of  relatives.  Their 
maternal  grandmother,  Salley  Sands,  lived  down  the  road. 

“We  had  fodder  pullings,  peanut  boilings  and  frolics  at  her 
house.  Grandma  had  a  big  table  in  a  side  room  where  the  wood 
cooking  stove  was.  She  had  big  pots  plum  full  of  peas  and  sau¬ 
sage  and  stuff  like  that  on  the  table,  and  people  would  come  to 
square  dance  and  eat.  1  remember  people  like  Myrtie  (Taylor) 
Walker-Rowe,  John  Laramore  and  Pauline  Mikel  being  there.  1  never 
did  like  to  dance.  I  tried  it  with  Pauline  Mikel  once  and  the  more 
1  went  around  the  drunker  I  got,  so  I  just  never  did  do  it  I  liked 
going  though.  Grandma  had  an  old  stick  and  clay  fireplace  that  she 
cooked  and  baked  in.  It  was  so  big  we  could  walk  inside  of  it” 

“l  remember  when  Pa  bought  an  ole  graphic  phonograph 
that  you  could  wound  up.  It’s  down  yonder  now,  in  the  bam,  the 
rats  have  eat  it  up.  But  people  would  come  from  miles  around 
to  listen  to  it” 

But  mostly  there  was  farm  work  to  do. 

“I  remember  being  so  puny  I  just  let  that  ole  mule  drag 
that  plow  around  and  me  too,”  he  said.  “Could  have  been  because 
when  l  was  little  Mama  had  me  with  her  in  the  sweet  potato  field 
and  somehow  I  got  poisoned.  That  might  have  been  it,  they  say 
I  was  real  sick.” 

He  took  on  other  jobs  despite  his  frailty.  He  drove  a  school 
bus  and  was  janitor  at  the  four  room  school  house  in  Moniac 

“I  remember  scrubbing  the  class  room  floors  with  ole  burnt 
oil  and  kerosene  to  keep  the  dust  down,"  he  said. 

The  principal,  Thyra  Topist  McDuffie  from  Folkston,  was  a 
petite  brown  haired,  brown  eyed,  5  foot  8  inch  beauty  who  was 
six  years  Clyde’s  senior.  But  despite  Clyde’s  shyness  and  fragile 
health,  despite  his  uneducated  rank,  she  fell  madly  in  love  with  the 
tall  handsome  farm  boy.  Thyra  saw  something  special  much  deeper 
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and  stronger  in  the  young  man  other  than  material  wealth  and  lit¬ 
eracy. 

Clyde  is  a  stricking  figure.  Standing  five  feet  eight  inches 
tall,  he  has  firm  broad  shoulders,  intense  brown  eyes  and  an  al¬ 
ways  ready  smile  that  easily  erupts  into  jovial  laughter. 

“I  never  was  too  interested  in  marriage.  Never  thought  too 
much  about  it”  he  said.  “I  was  kinda  shy  too.  I  did  go  with  a  girl 
named  Sally  Thomas  about  seven  years.  She  felt  like  she  just  had 
to  get  married  and  that  done  it  with  me.’ 

About  this  time,  in  1940,  Clyde  developed  a  terrible  stom¬ 
ach  ache. 

“My  daddy  believed  in  them  old  chiropractors,  and  they  had 
one  in  St.  George,  so  he  carried  me  up  there.  He  couldn’t  do  me 
no  good,  so  they  took  me  to  Dr.  Anderson  in  Macdenny  who  told 
my  daddy,  ‘George  if  you  don’t  do  something  this  ole  boy  is  go¬ 
ing  to  die’.” 

Clyde  was  rushed  to  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital  on  Barrs  Street  in 
Jacksonville. 

“The  last  thing  I  remember,”  he  reflected,  “was  being  put  on 
the  operating  table.  My  appendix  had  busted  open  and  gangrene 
had  set  in.  They  had  to  take  the  whole  bottom  of  my  stomach 
out  For  nine  days  and  nights  I  didn’t  know  a  thing.  At  first  they 
put  me  in  the  woman’s  ward  ‘cause  there  weren’t  no  room  in  the 
men’s  ward.  There  weren’t  much  to  the  hospital  then  like  it  is 
now.  But  finally  1  got  in  a  ward  with  the  men  and  was  hospital¬ 
ized  19  days  all  together.” 

Thyra,  the  school  teacher  principal,  came  to  see  him  daily 
riding  all  the  way  from  Moniac  to  Jacksonville  by  train. 

So  on  February  1,  1941,  the  couple  was  married  by  Judge 
Frank  Dowling  in  Macdenny. 

“I  remember  it  was  on  a  Saturday.  We  drove  to  Jackson¬ 
ville  in  my  Pa’s  old  1944  Ford  car  and  tried  to  get  us  a  hotel  room 
on  Bay  Street,  but  they  were  all  full,  so  we  drove  out  Main  Street 
and  stayed  in  a  motel.  I  don’t  remember  the  name  of  it  Next 
morning  we  visited  Thyra's  mother  and  then  came  back  to  my  Pa’s 
house  and  moved  in.” 
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Thyra  drove  the  school  bus  in  addition  to  being  principal 
with  a  staff  of  three  teachers.  The  couple's  marraige  brought  two 
sons  into  their  life:  Clyde  Dell  (pronounced  by  the  family  as  Cly-Dell) 
and  Ferman  (Kay). 

On  February  14,  1951  Clyde’s  daddy,  George  W.  Sands,  Sr. 
and  his  wife  Nellie,  moved  from  Charlton  County  onto  210  acres  of 
rural  land  they  had  purchased  in  1937  in  north  Baker  County.  The 
land  was  originally  known  in  the  area  as  the  Nath  Pellum  Place. 
This  beautiful  expanse  of  towering  oaks  and  scrub  trees  stretched 
out  over  low  rolling  terrain  and  was  bordered  by  the  tea-colored 
waters  and  white  sandy  shoreline  of  the  Little  Saint  Maty’s  River. 
George  W.  commissioned  a  relative,  Uncle  Dan  Thrift,  son  of  Leroy 
J.  and  Zelphia  a  Thrift,  to  build  a  nice,  cozy  farm  home  for  his  be¬ 
loved  wife  Nellie  as  a  Valentine’s  Day  gift. 

The  old  Charlton  County  homestead  was  not  left  abandoned. 
Clyde  wanted  to  keep  it  in  the  family,  and  after  all  it  was  the  only 
home  he  had  ever  known. 

“I  told  my  wife  Thyra  that  I’d  always  wanted  this  ole  place, 
so  we  paid  Pa  $16,000  for  the  496  acres.  Pa  and  my  grandpa  had 
worked  hard  growing  cotton  to  pay  the  $600  it  cost  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  They  had  borrowed  the  money  from  George  Chisolm.  I  own 
lots  440,  430  and  429  and  another  piece  of  dirt  a  way  back  there 
too,"  he  said  pointing  southward. 

“in  Georgia  land  is  divided  into  lots,”  Clyde  explained,  “and 
in  Florida  it  is  divided  into  sections.  I  own  some  land  I  inherited 
from  Pa  over  in  Florida.  It’s  in  mine  and  my  wife’s  name,  that’s  the 
law  in  Florida,  but  in  Georgia  just  my  name  is  on  the  land.  That’s 
just  the  difference  in  the  law,”  he  said. 

George  and  Nellie’s  210  acre  estate  was  eventually  equally 
divided  among  their  children  as  an  inheritance.  Clyde  said  his 
share  came  to  19  acres  because  his  daddy  gave  land  for  the  whole 
right  away  for  Bob  Kirkland  Road  that  borders  his  property. 

“Pa’s  land  was  valued  at  $150.  an  acre  in  the  swamp  and 
$300.  an  acre  on  the  high  ground.  Now  it’s  worth  thousands  of 
dollars  an  acre.” 
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“This  land  that  borders  mine  here  in  Georgia  once  belonged 
to  Dick.  Powers  and  sold  for  twenty-five  cents  an  acre,’  he  said 
shaking  his  head  in  disbelief.  Now  a  lumber  company  owns  it 

His  taxes  in  1957  were  $75.68.  This  year  he  paid  over 
$3,000.  Some  years  it’s  been  even  more. 

Thyra,  who  was  bom  September  9,  1910  died  with  cancer 
on  August  25,  1967  after  26  years  of  marriage. 

“I  cooked  for  myself  and  took  care  of  my  boys  for  the  next 
five  years,"  he  said. 

And  then  something  happened.  He  got  a  phone  call  one 
night  from  his  wash  lady. 

“Can  you  come  over  to  my  house,"  she  wanted  to  know. 

“Well  I've  got  company  but  when  they  leave  I’ll  come  over,” 
he  told  her. 

“He  didn’t  come  until  about  nine  o'clock,  I  didn’t  think  he 
was  going  to  come,"  said  Mamie.  “But  he  did  and  I  had  finally  got 
the  courage  to  tell  him  something.” 

Mamie  and  Clyde  had  known  each  other  since  children. 
They  went  to  school  together  and  like  Clyde,  she  too  dropped  out 
of  school  early. 

“My  mother  was  Millie  (Thrift)  who  married  Henry  Outlaw 
and  I  have  a  half  brother  Maine,  but  I  was  raised  by  my  grandpar¬ 
ents  Robert  ’Bob"  and  Mary  (Raulerson)  Thrift  Grandpa  let  me  eat 
and  get  so  fat  I  just  quit  school.  I  wasn’t  like  the  other  kids  and 
l  was  embarrassed.  I  was  12  years  old  and  weighed  175  pounds. 
So  l  just  quit  and  worked  on  the  farm.  I  was  in  fourth  grade. 

Mamie  eventually  married  Frank  J.  Lee  on  December  23, 

1936. 

“He  and  his  daddy  would  come  to  our  house  selling  furs.  I 
was  nine  when  I  first  saw  him,  and  later  his  daddy  told  me  that 
when  they  left  our  house  that  first  time  Frank  said  'daddy,  that’s 
going  to  be  my  wife.’,”  she  said.  At  the  time  Mamie  was  very 
chubby  and  Frank  was  'just  a  little  man’. 

When  Mamie  was  11  years  old  she  received  a  letter  from 
Frank.  He  had  written  it  backwards  and  told  her  to  hold  it  up  to 
the  mirror  to  read.  She  did,  but  her  grandmother  burned  the  let- 
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ter.  When  Mamie  was  16  she  married  Frank  who  was  26.  They 
wed  on  Dec  23,  1934.  At  the  time  he  made  $3.50  a  week  as  a 
saw  mill  laborer.  They  moved  13  times  over  the  next  few  years 
before  her  Grandpa  Thrift  came  for  them  in  a  big  school  bus  and 
moved  them  to  his  farm  to  help  him  work.  He  paid  Frank  $15.  a 
month  for  labor. 

The  couple  had  three  children:  Charlton,  Clifford  and  Minnie. 

“An  old  colored  lady  asked  me  one  time  if  I  didn't  think  I’d 
had  enough  babies.  I  told  her  I  had,  and  she  told  me  she  knew 
what  to  do  not  to  have  any  more.  She  told  me  to  get  some  cot¬ 
ton  root  pills  and  take  them  according  to  directions.  I  did  and  I 
never  had  another  baby.”  she  said. 

Mamie  took  in  washing  for  the  Sands  family.  Sometimes 
Clyde  would  bring  the  clothes  to  her  house,  sometimes  Thyra. 
Sometimes  she  would  come  to  their  house  to  wash  clothes  in  the 
big  old  outdoor  boiler.  Sometimes  Thyra  would  visit  with  her  way 
into  the  night  until  time  for  Clyde  to  get  off  work  at  the  bar  in 
Macclenny.  They  became  good  friends. 

After  Thyra  became  ill  and  died,  Frank  became  ill  with  em¬ 
physema.  Mamie's  weight  had  escalated  to  205  pounds  but  in  the 
end  it  dropped  to  137.  She  stayed  with  Frank  constantly  during  his 
illness  and  the  stress  took  a  toll  on  her  body. 

“He  didn’t  want  me  out  of  his  sight,”  she  noted. 

Before  Frank  died  in  1973  from  emphysema  he  told  her. 

“Mamie,  I’d  die  happy  if  I  knew  you  would  marry  Clyde 
Sands.  He’ll  be  able  to  take  good  care  of  you.” 

“Clyde  Sands!”  I  exploded.  “No!  not  old  Clyde  Sands!” 

“But  I  had  changed  my  tune  when  I  phoned  him  that 
night.”  she  said.  “When  he  came  in  and  sat  down  I  told  him  what 
Frank  had  told  me,  and  he  just  said,  'Well,  I  think  we  can  work  it 
out,'  and  then  he  said,  'Well  I'll  be  seeing  you,'  and  left" 

“I  thought  ‘Well  you  old  son  of  a  gun’  because  he  never 
said  he’d  be  back  or  anything.” 

The  next  morning  found  Mamie  in  the  hospital  preparing  for 
emergency  gallbladder  surgery.  Her  friend  and  neighbor,  Lola  Dob¬ 
son,  told  her  daughter  Minnie  maybe  she  should  call  Clyde  Sands. 
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“Call  Clyde  Sands, I"  yelped  Minnie.  “Why?" 

“Well,"  said  Mamie,  “she  soon  found  out  why.  Minnie  called 
him  and  Clyde  came  right  on  in  to  see  me.  We  dated  for  nine 
months  before  marrying  on  Feb.  23,  1974  in  Folkston,  Georgia. 

“The  Lord  blessed  me  with  two  good  men,"  she  said  seriously. 

“And  the  Lord  blessed  me  with 
two  good  wives,"  he  concluded. 

Later,  a  lady  who  had  helped 
attend  Thyra  when  she  was  ill  came 
to  tell  them  something  Thyra  had  told 
her. 

“I  can't  be  with  Clyde  much 
longer.  I  hope  that  Clyde  gets  some¬ 
body  good  like  Mamie  Lee.” 

“Between  Frank  and  Thyra  both 
wanting  us  to  get  together  we  feel 
good  about  it  They  were  both  good 
people.  And  we've  been  real  happy  together.”  remarked  Mamie. 

Over  the  past  nineteen  years  the  two  have  toiled  the  land 
together. 

Clyde  is  not  one  to  take  success  for  granted;  there  have 
been  years  of  struggle  and  disappointment  but  his  convictions  are 
ingrained  and  certain. 

"There’s  more  in  saving  than  in  making,”  said  Clyde.  “I  don’t 
mind  spending  money  but  I  don’t  believe  in  throwing  it  away.  Nei¬ 
ther  did  Thyra  and  neither  does  Mamie.  My  daddy  always  said  if 
you  make  a  hundred  dollars  a  day  and  didn’t  save  any  of  it  you 
hadn't  done  a  thing,  and  I  believe  him,”  said  Clyde. 

Clyde  is  profoundly  devoted  to  his  heritage.  His  ancestor’s 
lives  have  affected  him  deeply.  His  life  has  seen  years  of  struggle 
and  disappointment  yet  he  learned  and  developed  the  discipline 
that  would  keep  him  working  through  the  lean  years.  Distributed 
throughout  his  home  are  an  abundance  of  family  photos  and 
framed  news  articles  featuring  outstanding  family  members  includ¬ 
ing  himself.  (He  grew  one  11#  turnip  that  made  big  news!) 


Clyde  Sands  and 
Thyra  McDuffie  Sands 
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Beginning  a  new  married  life 
Clyde  disrupted  his  longtime  busi¬ 
ness  career  in  the  downtown 
Macclenny  bar  that  centered  amid 
the  routine  hysteria  of  the  outside 
world.  Three  weeks  after  he  mar¬ 
ried  a  trim  137  pound  Mamie.  Clyde 
sold  the  bar  to  brothers  Dub  and 
Holland. 

“They  moved  the  old  building 
out  and  built  a  modern,  air  conditioned  one.  but  they  didn't  stay 
in  the  business  long.”  he  said. 

Not  too  much  has  changed  where  Clyde  and  Mamie  live. 
They  have  a  year  round  abundance  of  food  stored  in  the  six  large 
deep  freezers  they  labor  to  fill  annually.  One  holds  crop  seeds,  but 
the  other  five  are  filled  to  the  brim  with  vegetables  harvested  from 
their  sun-kissed  fields  and  the  tender  good  meat  gleaned  on  their 
farm. 

“I  cooked  some  butterbeans  Thyra  put  up  in  1966  the  other 
day,”  she  said.  “They  had  been  packed  in  water  and  were  still 
good.” 

But  some  things  have  changed  they  say. 

They  still  grind  cane  and  make  rich  red  syrup,  but  the  mule 
is  out  to  pasture  and  Clyde  rides  the  tractor  around  and  around  in 
the  same  sweep. 

“My  boy  feeds  the  mill  and  Mamie  makes  the  syrup.  I  use 
to  but  I've  turned  it  all  over  to  her  now,”  he  said. 

The  same  old  smoke  house  and  corn  crib  still  stands  trans¬ 
porting  by-gone  memories  to  the  mind.  They  have  their  beef  and 
hogs  killed,’  down  at  the  slaughter  house,’  but  bring  them  home 
and  make  pounds  and  pounds  of  country  sausage,  hogs  head 
cheese,  hams,  pork  shoulders,  beef  roasts  and  on  and  on. 

They  grow  a  little  of  everything  on  their  farm  and  people 
come  from  miles  around  to  buy  fruit  and  vegetables  by  the  bushel, 
eggs  by  the  dozen,  peanuts,  pumpkins,  corn,  peas,  and  okra. 
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They  are  known  far  and  wide  for  their  great  crops  and 
knowledge  of  farming. 

“Well  I  go  by  the  signs,  I  was  raised  up  by  'em,”  said  Clyde. 
“Always  have.  A  lot  of  peoples'  always  asking  me  about  the  signs. 

“Anything  that  grows  in  the  ground  you  want  to  plant  it 
when  the  signs  are  in  the  feet  and  then  anything  when  the  signs 
are  in  the  twins,  like  peas,  will  bear  more  to  the  pod. 

“You  plant  by  the  moon.  I’ve  seen  corn  grow  as  high  as 
the  ceiling  and  yet  wouldn't  make  a  ear  of  com.  It  just  grows  dif¬ 
ferent  if  you  plant  corn  when  the  signs  are  going  down  to  the 
feet,  right  after  the  full  moon. 

“And  if  you  plant  peas  in  the  full  moon  the  bugs  will  eat 
'em  up." 

“Is  all  that  in  the  Farmer’s  Almanac?”  I  asked. 

“No,  that  ain’t  in  the  almanac  It's  in  my  head.  Don’t  ever 
plant  peas  and  things  like  that  when  the  signs  ain’t  right  Plant 
them  in  the  twins.  Plant  peanuts  when  signs  are  in  the  feet  and 
they  just  make  better. 

“You  want  to  kill  your  beef  and  pork  a  few  days  before  or 
after  the  full  moon,  some  where  around  the  full  moon,  and  it’ll  be 
so  tender  you  can  cut  it  with  a  fork. 

“Now  take  them  old  piney  woods  cows,  or  hogs,  we  use  to 
could  dry  it  out  and  smoke  it  right  out  there  in  that  old  smoke 
house  that’s  been  there  all  my  life,  at  least  as  long  as  I  can  re¬ 
member,  and  we  cured  a  many  piece  of  good  meat,  but  we  just 
don’t  do  it  no  more.  The  weather’s  too  uncertain  for  one  thing, 
it’s  cold  today  and  hot  the  next  day.  The  meat  all  sours  and  we 
lose  it 

“l  think  men  going  to  the  moon  messed  the  whole  thing 
up.  We  never  had  so  many  bad  storms  like  they  do  today,  like 
the  one  we  had  the  other  day.  I’ll  be  in  the  field  plowing  and 
these  ole  jets  leave  Cecil  Field  and  come  around  by  the  swamp 
here  and  they  actually  almost  scare  me  off  the  tractor,  they’re  here 
and  gone  before  you  can  hardly  see  'em,  just  making  a  lot  of 
racket" 
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“There’s  not  a  lot  of  money  in  farming,  you  mostly  break, 
even  financially,"  he  said. 

“My  Pa  could  buy  a  ton  of  fertilizer  for  $17.  Now  it  cost 
me  $154.  a  ton.  Pa  put  it  on  this  whole  place  and  we'd  just  make 
enough  com  to  feed  the  horses  and  then  we'd  buy  our  grits  most 
of  the  time.  That’s  how  poor  this  ole  dirt  was,  you  know,  and 
now  you  put  all  that  fertilizer  to  it  and  grow  as  much  on  one  acre 
as  you  use  to  the  whole  thing.  My  daddy  wouldn’t  believe  that 
We  didn't  even  try  to  sell  anything  in  my  daddy’s  day,  not  even 
a  hog  or  a  cow.  We  grew  food  for  survival. 

“My  corn  and  velvet  beans  are  fed  back  to  the  cows,  I  just 
turn  them  into  the  field  to  eat  because  there's  so  many  weeds  in 
the  field  you  can't  get  a  piece  of  equipment  in  there  to  gather  the 
corn.  I  buy  corn  for  my  chickens.” 

“You  take  chickens.  You  can  raise  'em  out  there  in  the 
yard  and  you  can’t  eat  them  things.  Use  to  they  were  the  best 
things  in  the  world,  just  put  'em  in  a  pen  a  day  or  two  before  you 
kill  'em  and  clean  'em  out  good  and  they’d  be  so  good.  Now  a 
days  chickens  raised  in  the  yard  are  stringy.  We  always  keep  the 
ones  we  eat  penned  up  and  they  are  good.  We  don’t  let  them  run 
around.”  said  Clyde. 

“Yea,  Clyde  killed  one  the  other  day  that  dressed  out  at  14 
pounds,"  said  Mamie. 

“How’d  Clyde  kill  it?”  I  asked  remembering  how  my  grand¬ 
parents  would  ring  the  chicken’s  neck. 

“He  shot  it!” 

“Shot  it?,”  I  exclaimed  in  question. 

“Yea,  used  to  we  had  no  trouble  ringing  a  chicken’s  neck, 
but  something’s  happened  today,  and  you  just  can’t  hardly  ring 
one’s  neck,  especially  them  old  yard  chickens.”  she  said. 

“Now  you  take  those  ole  broilers  out  of  these  chicken 
houses,  if  you  kill  them  they  taste  just  like  the  feed,  but  when 
they’re  taken  to  the  plant  and  you  get  one  there  it’ll  taste  all  right, 
but  no  tellin’  what  they  pump  into  that  chicken  to  create  that 
taste.  I  think  that’s  what’s  wrong  with  people’s  health  today.” 
mused  Clyde. 
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Mamie  makes  her  cakes  from  Guinea  eggs  because  she  says 
they  are  richer.  The  same  with  pumpkin  pies. 

“1  like  my  yard  eggs,  I  wouldn’t  eat  them  ole  cage  eggs 
'cause  they  ain’t  nothing  but  water...why  they’re  even  plum  white. 
You  go  out  there  and  get  you  one  of  our  eggs  and  they’re  just  as 
yellow  and  firm  as  they  can  be.  You  see,  they  got  a  rooster,  that 
makes  a  difference,  I  recon’.”  said  Clyde. 

“I  remember  how  we  use  to  go  run  down  one  of  our  chick¬ 
ens  when  the  peddlers  would  come  around,”  said  Mamie.  “We’d 
exchange  a  chicken,  eggs,  or  whatever  we  had  on  the  farm  for 
what  ever  the  peddlers  were  selling.  I  remember  we’d  get  Watkins 
Products,  flavorings,  salve  and  patented  medicines.  And  there  were 
some  called  Blair  flavorings.  Mr.  Carl  Rhoden’s  daddy  use  to  peddle 
them.”  remembered  Mamie. 

“We  traded  at  the  grocery  store  too,"  said  Clyde. 

“Yea  and  I  remember  my  grandma  traded  her  eggs  for 
snuff.”  said  Mamie. 

Some  other  commodities  were:  Rosebud  salve,  Vaseline  and 
Watkins  Liniment  for  sore  muscles. 

“Remember  that  old  Had-A-Call?”  asked  Clyde.  “And  Black 
Draught,  and  Caster  Oil?” 

I  sure  did.  My  grandparents  gave  me  all  that  stuff  when  I 
visited  them  as  a  child.  Ughl  Especially  the  Black  Draught 

“My  daddy  said  that  Had-a-  Call  would  make  you  boogie  up 
a  hill  it  was  so  full  of  alcohol."  said  Mamie. 

“And  back  in  them  days  they’d  put  an  old  dried  apple  in 
whiskey  and  make  a  tonic  what  they  called,  Bitter  Apple,”  said 
Clyde. 

And  that’s  not  all  that’s  changed  they  say. 

“Neighbors  have  changed.  Use  to  we  knew  everyone 
around  and  they  knew  us.  Today  we  don’t  know  many  of  our 
neighbors.  We  met  ’em  on  the  highway  and  don’t  even  know 
'em.  That  ain’t  right  There’s  600  acres  of  houses  and  house  trail¬ 
ers  that  join  me  over  there  on  the  river  and  I  don’t  know  one  of 
’em.  They  come  here  and  buy  vegetables  but  I  don’t  really  know 
a  one  of  them. 
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“Use  to  if  you'd  get  sick  neighbors  would  come  and  help 
out,  and  if  it  was  in  crop  season  they’d  come  clean  your  crops  out 
l  remember  when  l  got  in  an  automobile  wreck  and  my  two  sons 
were  with  me.  They  came  and  put  my  fertilizer  out  and  done  my 
plowing  and  planted  my  crops.  They  sure  don’t  do  that  today. 
Your  neighbors  don't  even  know  you.  I  weren’t  raised  up  to  be 
different  than  that  and  I  miss  those  days.”  reflected  Clyde. 

“Me  and  Mamie  don’t  belong  to  any  certain  church.  We 
just  visit  around  where  ever  we  want  to.  I  guess  if  l  ever  join  it’ll 
be  over  there  at  Oak  Grove.  1  can  only  read  a  little  so  I’ve  never 
read  the  Bible,  but  I  believe  it,  and  I  believe  in  God.  My  family 
didn’t  go  to  church.  I  don’t  even  know  if  they  had  a  church  back 
then  for  if  they  did  no  one  talked  about  it  I’m  sure  there  were 
some  around,  but  we  just  didn’t  go.  I  don’t  remember  how  or 
when  I  learned  about  God,  but  I’ve  just  always  known  about  Him. 

“I  hear  these  people  always  saying  who’s  going  to  heaven, 
and  who’s  not  going,  but  I  don’t  see  how  they,  or  anyone  else 
knows  who  is  going  to  heaven.  That’s  too  far  back  for  them  to 
know. 

“I  know  how  I  was  raised  and  what  kind  of  people  I  came 
from.  They  were  honest,  hard  working  people  whose  word  was 
their  bond,  their  back  pocket  their  bank,  their  word  sealed  with  a 
handshake. 

“When  our  family  members  died  we  made  their  caskets.  I 
still  have  some  boards  out  there  in  my  shed  now.  We  laid  them 
out  on  a  cooling  board,  and  stayed  up  all  night  if  necessary  mak¬ 
ing  their  casket  Then  the  women  padded  it  and  we  took  'em  to 
the  cemetery  the  next  day.”  remembered  Clyde. 

“Yea,  l  can  still  hear  the  little  tap,  tap,  tap  of  those  ham¬ 
mers  making  the  casket  while  we  fixed  the  body,”  said  Mamie. 

“And  we  didn’t  have  any  flowers  on  the  graves  like  they  do 
now,”  he  said. 

“My  Grandma  Maty  Thrift  delivered  me  and  all  my  children,” 
said  Mamie.  “  My  two  boys  were  bom  at  Grandpa’s  old  house,  but 
me  and  Frank  had  moved  into  another  one  of  Grandpa’s  old  houses 
when  Minnie  came.  My  Grandma  was  the  midwife  in  this  area.” 
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In  fact,  Mary  Thrift  delivered  many  of  Clyde's  brothers  and 

sisters. 

“I  wasn’t  told  anything  about  the  facts  of  life,  what  I 
learned  I  learned  from  animals  on  the  farm,  but  we've  never  had 
any  trouble  figuring  things  out  like  they  do  today,”  he  laughed. 

Somethings  will  never  change.  They  may  never  scrub  their 
floors  with  river  sand,  and  leave  a  small  amount  to  cut  down  on 
the  dust,  or  have  need  to  bathe  in  the  Sand’s  washhole  cut  from 
the  river,  or  gather  Spanish  moss  from  the  surrounding  oak  trees 
to  boil  in  the  big  boilers  to  kill  the  growth  to  make  their  mat¬ 
tresses,  labor  over  fireplace  cooking  or  even  on  a  wood  stove,  but 
they  still  remember  how  to  pile  the  ingredients  into  the  cooking 
pots  and  make  them  taste  the  same  as  in  Grandma’s  day  when 
everything  tasted  so  much  better. 

Mamie’s  pantry  is  full  of  bright  clear  jelly  made  from  grapes 
and  mayhaw. 

“If  you  want  it  to  stay  clear  and  pretty  put  a  teaspoon  of 
butter  in  the  recipe  and  seal,”  she  said.  “It  will  always  stay  clear 
and  pretty  and  won’t  turn  dark.” 

Her  chicken  and  dumplings  are  a  favorite. 

“I  make  my  dumplings  with  self  rising  flour,  an  egg,  and  use 
the  broth  from  the  chicken  as  liquid  for  the  flour.  I  roll  them  out 
real  thin,  then  hang  each  dumpling  over  a  pan  for  about  20  min¬ 
utes  to  'toughen  up’,  she  said,  “before  I  put  them  into  the  boiling 
hot  broth.  Those  dumplings  won’t  tear  up  no  matter  how  many 
times  you  warm  them  over,  and  I  also  add  a  can  of  cream  of 
chicken  soup  in  my  broth  for  flavor”. 

When  she  cooks  anything  that  smells  or  has  an  odor  like 
collard  greens,  tripe,  or  hog  chitterlings,  she  puts  four  whole  pecans 
(in  the  shell)  in  the  pot 

“If  you  do  that  you’ll  never  smell  up  your  house  with  any¬ 
thing  your  are  cooking.  Just  take  the  pecans  out  and  discard  when 
the  food  is  done,”  she  says  with  confidence. 

Her  hog  chitterlings  never  smell  when  cooking  even  if  she 
doesn’t  use  the  pecans. 

“I  just  wash  them  real  good  several  times  and  turn  them 
inside  out  Then  I  pack  them  in  a  pan  and  roll  them  in  salt  I 
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let  them  set  overnight  m  the  morning  I  wash  them  again,  turn 
them  inside  out  again  and  then  wash  them  in  commeal.  That  gets 
all  the  little  pieces  of  slick  off.  Then  after  another  good  washing 
they  are  then  boiled  tender  and  ready  to  eat  and  they  never  have 
an  odor." 

In  the  cool  of  the  shade  trees  that  stand  strong  and  tall  in 
their  perfectly  manicured  yards,  swept  clean  and  free  of  any  sign 
of  a  blade  of  grass,  is  a  unique  peace  that  is  a  rare  find  in  today’s 
hustle  and  bustle  world.  At  times  it  seems  as  if  you  only  have  to 
reach  out  your  hand  to  touch  the  sun-gilded  edge  of  the  clouds 
above  as  the  evening  sun  is  sinking  to  the  far  west  of  their  sun- 
kissed  fields.  It  is  a  treasure  beyond  any  attempt  to  place  a  worth. 

And 
nestled  on  a 
little  plot  of 
land  beneath 
the  clear  blue 
sky  of  their 
peaceful  retreat 
are  the  un¬ 
marked  graves 
of  a  few  of 
those  long  ago 
ancestors  who 
were  laid  to 
rest  too  long 

ago  for  anyone  living  to  remember.  It  is  a  sacred  spot  for  Mamie 
and  Clyde  and  others  in  the  family.  They  know  that  some  of  the 
little  infant  children  who  died  before  life  began  for  them  are  bur¬ 
ied  there,  grandparents  and  greatgrandparents,  aunts  and  uncles. 
And  some  members  of  the  Batten  and  Drawdy  families  were  placed 
there  in  the  little  community  burial  plot  But  sadly  enough,  no  one 
knows  for  sure  just  who,  or  how  many  lie  beneath  the  peaceful 
sky  in  the  field  of  their  labors.  The  wooden  markers  have  fallen 
prey  to  decay  and  completely  destroyed  when  Aaron  Thrift  torched 
the  woods  once.(  Mamie  attended  the  funeral  of  Spencer  Sands 
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there)  And  like  many  of  those  long  ago  forebears  who  had  so 
little,  but  left  so  much,  the  realistic  phase  of  their  life  has  almost 
passed  into  oblivion.  But  the  memories  linger  in  the  minds  of 
those  few  left  behind  who  still  remember  when  it  was  an  even 
better  time,  maybe  not  materially,  but  in  the  end  what  counts  the 
most  Their  ancestor's  lives  depict  an  American  saga  about  under¬ 
lying  faith,  something  greater  and  more  powerful  than  mankind.  It 
was  a  faith  that  triumphs  over  adversities  and  lends  to  establish 
courage  and  fortitude  to  a  way  of  living  for  the  early  settlers  who 
created  a  proud  heritage  for  those  who  followed  them. 

The  end 

HERE  ARE  A  FEW  OF  THE  SANDS'  FAMILY  FAVORITE  RECIPES: 

OLD  TIMEY  GINGER  BREAD  SYRUP  COOKIES 

MIX  TOGETHER 

1/2  cup  butter  or  margarine 

1/2  cup  sugar 

1/2  dry  powdered  milk 

Add  sugar  and  dry  milk  together,  then  continue 

1  1/2  cups  homemade  syrup  (do  not  substitute) 

2  eggs 

1/2  teasp.  each  soda,  cloves 

1  teasp.  each  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  ginger 

2  teasp.  lemon  flavoring. 

Mix  as  if  you  were  mixing  biscuits.  Add  mixture  to  self  rising  flour. 
(Takes  4-5  cups).  Don't  use  too  much  flour  or  your  cookies  will  be 
dry.  Mix  just  until  you  can  handle  without  sticking  to  hands.  In¬ 
stead  of  making  a  round  biscuit,  roll  this  dough  as  if  an  oblong 
cookie. 

Use  350  degree  moderate  oven,  cook  on  greased  cookie  sheet  on 
top  shelf. 

Don’t  bake  too  brown.  IMPORTANT!  After  shaping  dough  oblong, 
press  down  with  fingers  so  all  cookies  will  be  even  in  the  pan. 
Then  use  the  prongs  of  a  large  fork  to  make  an  indent  on  top  of 
the  cookie.  Powdered  milk  makes  the  cookie  soft  Do  not  substi- 
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tute  powdered  milk  or  homemade  syrup  in  this  recipe.  When  the 
cookies  are  done  it  will  look  like  one  large  sheet  cake.  Cut  cook¬ 
ies  along  outline.  Can  be  stored  in  tight  container  for  long  time. 
That  is  if  they  last! 

MAMIE’S  PUMPKIN  PIE 

1  1/2  cups  pumpkin 
1  cup  sugar 

1  small  can  milk 
3  eggs 

2  tablesp.  flour 

1  teasp.  lemon  extract 
1  teasp.  coconut  flavoring 

Bake  at  400  degrees  in  uncooked  pie  shell  for  40  minutes. 

BROWNIES 

1  cup  flour 

2  eggs 

1  cup  sugar 

1  stick  butter 

1/2  cup  chopped  pecans 

2  tablesp.  vanilla 

2/3  cup  nestles  quick  coco 

Bake  at  350  degrees  for  30  minutes. 

FIVE-FLAVOR  POUND  CAKE 

1  cup  butter  or  margarine,  softened 
1/2  cup  shortening 

3  cups  sugar 

5  eggs,  well  beaten 
3  cups  all-purpose  flour 
1/2  teasp.  baking  powder 
1  cup  milk 

1  teasp.  each  of  coconut  flavoring 

rum  extract,  butter  flavoring,  lemon  extract,  and  vanilla  extract 
Cream  butter  and  shortening:  gradually  add  sugar,  beating  well  at 
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medium  speed  of  an  electric  mixer.  Add  eggs  to  creamed  mixture. 
Combine  flour  and  bakjng  powder;  add  to  creamed  mixture  alter¬ 
nately  with  milk,  beginning  and  ending  with  flour  mixture.  Mix  af¬ 
ter  each  addition.  Stir  in  flavorings.  Pour  batter  into  a  greased  and 
floured  10-inch  tube  pan.  Bake  at  325  degree  for  1  hour  and  30 
minutes  or  until  a  wooden  pick  inserted  in  center  comes  out  clean. 
Cool  in  pan  10  minutes;  remove  from  pan  and  let  cool  completely 
on  a  wire  rack. 

CHEW  BREAD 

1/2  cup  butter,  softened 

1  box  (2  cups,  packed)  light  brown  sugar 

2  eggs 

2  cups  self-rising  flour 
1  teasp  vanilla 

1  cup  chopped  pecans 
1/2  cup  coconut  (optional) 

IN  a  large  mixing  bowl,  combine  butter  and  brown  sugar;  add  eggs 
and  beat  well.  Blend  in  remaining  ingredients.  Pour  into  9x13 
baking  pan.  Bake  at  300  degrees  for  35-45  minutes,  until  set 

WORLD’S  MOST  DELICIOUS  COOKIES 

1  cup  margarine  or  butter 
1  cup  sugar 

1  cup  light  brown  sugar 
1  egg 

1  cup  vegetable  oil 
1  cup  regular  oats 

1  cup  crushed  com  flakes 

3  1/2  cups  all  purpose  flour 

2  teasp.  vanilla 
1  teasp  salt 

1  teasp  baking  soda 
1/2  cup  flaked  coconut 
1/2  cup  chopped  pecans. 

Preheat  oven  to  325  degrees.  Cream  together  butter  and  sugars, 
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add  egg  and  mix  well.  Add  remaining  ingredients  one  at  a  time 
except  pecans.  Mix  until  combined.  Stir  in  pecans.  Form  dough 
into  balls  the  size  of  walnuts,  place  on  an  ungreased  cookie  sheet 
and  flatten  with  a  fork.  Bake  at  325  degrees  for  10-12  minutes  or 
until  lightly  brown-,  do  not  overcook.  Allow  to  cool  a  few  minutes 
before  removing  from  pan.  Sprinkle  with  sugar  if  desired.  Makes 
approximately  6  dozen  cookies.  Each  cookie  contains  113  calories 
but  enjoy  anyway. 

LEMON  DELIGHT 

1  stick  butter  or  margarine 
1  cup  all  purpose  flour 
1  cup  chopped  pecans  or  walnuts,  divided 
1  8  oz.  package  cream  cheese,  softened 

1  cup  sifted  powder  sugar 

3  cups  frozen  whipped  topping,  thawed  and  divided 

2  (3  3/4  oz)  packages  lemon  instant  pudding  and  pie  filling  mix 

3  cups  milk 

Cut  butter  into  flour  until  mixture  resembles  coarse  meal;  stir  1/2 
cup  pecans  into  flour  mixture.  Press  pecan  mixture  into  a  13x9x2 
inch  baking  pan.  Bake  at  350  degrees  for  15  minutes. 

Combine  cream  cheese  and  powdered  sugar;  beat  until  fluffy.  Fold 
1  cup  whipped  topping  into  cream  cheese  mixture.  Spread  over 
crust;  chill. 

Combine  pudding  mix  and  milk'  beat  2  minutes  at  low  speed  of 
electric  mixer.  Spread  pudding  over  cream  cheese  layer.  Spread 
remaining  whipped  topping  over  pudding  layer.  Sprinkle  with  re¬ 
maining  pecans.  Chill.  Store  in  refrigerator.  Yield  about  15  serv¬ 
ings. 

CONGEALED  STRAWBERRY  BUTTERMILK  SALAD 

1  large  package  strawberry  gelatin 

2  cups  buttermilk 

1  cup  chopped  pecans 

20  oz.  can  crushed  pineapple,  undrained 

1  nine  oz.  carton  whipped  topping 
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Mix  gelatin  and  pineapple  in  large  saucepan.  Heat  on  stove  until 
gelatin  dissolves.  (Do  not  boil).  Allow  to  cool.  Mix  in  buttermilk, 
pecans  and  whipped  topping  until  blended.  Pour  into  an  8x12  ob¬ 
long  dish  or  clear  glass  bowl.  Refrigerate.  Beautiful,  light  salad. 

POPPY  SEED  SOUR  CREAM  CAKE 

1  cup  butter  or  margarine 
6  eggs 

1/4  teasp.  baking  soda 

2  teasp.  lemon  flavoring 
1  teasp.  lemon  flavoring 

1  teasp.  butter  nut  flavoring  (butter  flavoring  may  be  substituted.) 

3  cups  sugar 

3  cups  all  purpose  flour 
1  cup  sour  cream 
1  teasp.  coconut  flavoring 
1  teasp.  orange  flavoring 
1  teasp.  almond  flavoring 
1/4  cup  poppy  seed 

In  a  large  mixing  bowl  cream  margarine  and  sugar.  Add  eggs  one 
at  a  time,  mixing  well  after  each  addition.  Mix  in  flour  and  soda. 
Add  remaining  ingredients  and  mix  well.  Pour  in  a  greased  and 
floured  tube  pan  and  bake  at  350  degrees  for  1  hour. 

CREAMY  SQUASH  PIE 

1  (10)  inch  pie  crust,  slightly  browned 
3  cups  cooked  squash 
1/2  cup  butter,  softened 

1  (8  oz.)  cream  cheese  softened 

2  eggs 

1  1/4  cups  sugar,  granulated 
1/4  teasp  salt 
1/2  teasp.  lemon  flavoring 
1  teasp.  vanilla  flavoring 

Cook  about  five  medium  straight  neck  squash  to  a  low  thick  con¬ 
sistency.  Put  them  through  a  fruit  press  or  blender.  Add  butter. 
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In  a  medium  bowl  beat  cream  cheese  until  fluffy.  Add  eggs  one 
at  a  time.  Add  sugar  and  beat  until  mixture  is  smooth,  add 
squash,  then  add  flavoring.  Pour  into  pie  crust  and  bake  325  de¬ 
grees  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes.  Cool. 

TOPPING: 

1  (8oz.)  heavy  cream,  whipped 

1/2  cup  sugar,  granulated 

1  package  (3  1/2  oz.)  instant  lemon  pudding  mix 

Whip  cream  until  slightly  thickened.  Add  sugar  and  beat  well. 

Add  instant  lemon  pudding  mix.  Beat  until  mixed  well.  Spread 

over  cooled  pie. 

LIVER  PUDDING 

1  pound  of  liver 
1/2  hog’s  head 
1  large  onion 

Salt,  sage,  red  and  black  pepper  to  taste. 

Dress  and  cook  hog’s  head  and  liver  until  very  tender.  Remove 
hog’s  head  meat  from  bones  and  grind  with  liver  and  onion.  Add 
seasonings.  Press  into  mold  to  chill.  May  be  served  with  grits  or 
hominy,  or  used  in  sandwiches.  Mamie  and  Clyde  prefers  to  serve 
with  rice. 

NEIMAN  MARCUS  CAKE 
1  box  yellow  cake  mix 
1  stick  melted  margarine 
3  eggs 

1  to  2  cups  pecans  (whole  or  chopped) 

8  oz.  cream  cheese,  softened 
1  box  confectioners’  sugar 

Combine  cake  mix,  melted  margarine  and  1  of  the  eggs.  Press  into 
greased  9x13  inch  pan.  Spread  pecans  on  top  of  mixture. 

Mix  remaining  2  eggs,  cream  cheese  and  confectioners’  sugar. 
Spread  on  top. 

Bake  in  a  325  degree  oven  1  to  1  1/4  hours  or  till  golden  brown. 
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FOOTNOTE  GENEALOGY  RECORDS  OF  THE  CLYDE  SANDS  FAMILY 
CLYDE  SANDS,  bom  Georgia  Bend  in  Charlton  Co.  July  29,  1916 
Married  (1)  Thyra  Topist  McDuffie  in  Macdenny  on  Feb.  1,  1941. 

She  was  bom  in  Charlton,  Co.,  Sept  9,  1910  and  died  Aug.  25,  1967. 
She  is  buried  Oak  Grove  Cemetery.  Her  parents  are  W.O.  McDuffie 
and  Kate  Powell. 

Clyde  Sands  married  (2)  Mamie  Thrift  Lee  on  Feb.  23,  1974 

She  was  bom  in  the  Georgia  Bend  on  December  1,  1918  and  was 

delivered  by  her  grandmother  Mary  Thrift 

Two  sons  bom  to  Clyde  and  Thyra  (McDuffie)  Sands  are: 

Clyde  Dell  Sands,  bom  Marach  4,  1942,  at  McCoy  Sawyer  Hospital  in 
Folkston,  Georgia. 

Ferman  Kay  Sands,  bom  May  12,  1943  at  McCoy  Sawyer  Hospital  in 
Folkston,  Ga.  (see  additional  information  on  marriage  and  children  in 
McDuffie  sketch.) 

Parents  of  Clyde  Sands  were: 

George  Washington  Sands  bom  July  17,  1889,  Moniac,  Ga.  died  Nov. 
1,  1970  in  Macdenny.  He  married  Nellie  Thrift  Sands,  born  April  23, 
1896,  in  the  Georgia  Bend  area.  They  married  July  22,  1913  in 
Charlton,  Co.,  Ga.  by  Justice  of  Peace  J.J.  Stokes.  She  died  Mar.  2, 
1960.  They  are  buried  in  Oak  Grove  Cemetery.  Nellie’s  parents  were 
Jospeh  Thrift  and  Caroline  Raulerson  of  the  Georgia  Bend  area. 
George  Washington  Sands  and  Nellie  Thrift’s  eleven  children  were: 

(1)  CLYDE,  born  on  July  29,  1916.  An  (2)  INFANT  GIRL,  date  of  birth 
and  death  unknown,  (3)  HOLLAND,  bom  Dec  13,  1919,  died  May  6, 
1977.  He  married  Beulah  Mae  Yarbrough  Aug.  18,  1946  at  the  home 
of  her  parents,  James  Corbett  and  Sadie  Mae  (Thrift)  Yarbrough  in 
Macdenny.  Holland  is  buried  in  Oak  Grove  Cemetery.  He  married 

(2)  Vicki  Crockett.  He  and  Beulah  Mae  had  two  children,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  Sanella  Raye  bom  May  18,  1953  in  Duval  County,  FI.  and  Hol¬ 
land  Kendrick  Sands  bom  30  June  1957  also  in  Duval  County.  Sanella 
Raye  married  Paul  Gene  Lindsey  on  30  Sept  1972.  Ken  Sands,  mar¬ 
ried  Debra  Jean  Lee  21  Aug.  1976.  (4)  INFANT  BOY,  date  of  birth 
unkn,  (5)  MAXIE  born  April  14,  1922,  married  Sarah  Dollie  Kirkland 
daughter  of  Steve  and  Nova  Irene  “Novie”  (Garrett)  Kirkland  May  29, 
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1950.  They  had  two  children,  Maxine  Pamela  bom  in  Duval  County 
on  Jan  16,  1952.  She  married  Gerald  (1)  Orval  Jones  and  (2) 
Raymond  Raulerson.  Maxie  Dewayne  was  bom  in  Duval  County  Nov. 
12,  1953.  He  married  Nancy  Smedley  daughter  of  Ray  and  Ellen 
(Theis)  Smedley.  (6)  INEZ  was  born  Aug.  27,  1925,  in  Moniac, 
Charlton,  Ga.  She  married  Lonnie  James  Taylor,  son  of  Lonnie  Buford 
and  Ethel  Theo  (Kelly)  Taylor,  on  Sept  18,  1949  in  Macdenny  FI.  at 
the  home  of  J.C  Yarbrough.  Their  two  children  are  Lonnie  James 
Taylor,  Jr.  bom  Oct.  9,  1955  in  Duval  Co.,  FI.  He  married  Debra  Lee 
Osteen  on  Aug.  12,  1978.  Sandra  Louise  Taylor  bom  Jan.  27,  1960 
Duval  Co.is  unmarried.  (7)  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  'DUB'  SANDS,  was 
born  Nov.  9,  1927.  On  Sept.  1,  1949  he  married  Edna  Burnsed, 
daughter  of  James  Harley  and  Lossie  (Rhoden)  Burnsed,  in 
Macdenny.  They  had  three  children:  George  Michael  born  Jan.  31, 
1951  in  Duval  Co,  FI.  He  married  Sherry  Collins.  Sherree  Lynn  Sands 
born  Dec.  3,  1954  in  Duval  Co.  She  married  Bryon  Brinkley  June 
1972  and  Terri  Ann  Sands  was  born  April  1,  1967  in  Duval  Co.  She 
married  John  Adams  on 

Nov.  23,  1985.(8)  INFANT  BOY,  date  of  birth  unkn,(9)  RALPH  born 
Aug.  13,  1932,  married  (1)  Etta  Elizabeth  (Betty)  Taylor,  daughter  of 
Robert  Phillip  Taylor  and  Ossie  Irene  Braington,  Jan.  10,  1964  in 
Macdenny,  FI.  They  have  two  children  Kelly  Taylor  Sands  bom  Aug. 
20,  1964  in  Duval  Co.  and  John  Taylor  Sands  bom  Nov.  3,  1967  in 
Duval  County.  John  married  Patricia  Lynn  (Patty)  (Sharman)  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Charlie  and  Glenda  (Lee)  Crawford  on  June  13,  1992.  Ralph 
married  (2)  Margaret  Sue  Burnsed  at  the  home  of  Clyde  and  Mamie 
Sands  in  Charlton  County  Georgia  on  Feb  23,  1985.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Charles  and  Lena  (Bedenbaugh)  Burnsed..  (10)  CECIL  was 
born,  May  22,  1935.  He  married  Betty  Hall,  daughter  of  Albert  A. 
and  Annie  Lee  Hall  in  Macdenny  Nov.  8,  1969.  (11)  ANNIE  LOUISE 
was  born  Feb.  26,  1938.  She  married  (2)  Ronald  E  Rogers,  son  of 
Price  Henry  and  Mary  Jane  (Edenfield)  Rogers  on  June  17,  1962,  in 
Jacksonville.  Their  two  children  are  Annell  Jacqueline  (Raulerson)  bom 
Sept  9,  1958  in  Macdenny  and  David  Allen  Rogers  born  Jan.  22, 
1969  in  Duval  Co,  FI.  (Annell  is  Annie’s  daughter  from  first  marriage 
to  Violice  Raulerson.) 
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Paternal  grandparents  of  Clyde  Sands  are: 

lohn  Newton  Sands  was  originally  from  Coffee  County  Ga.  He  was 
born  Dec.  28,  1851.  He  married  Sarah  (Arnold)  nicknamed  Sallev 
Sands  who  was  born  Feb.  16,  1861.  They  married  on  April  2,  1882 
in  Ware  Co.  Ga.  They  settled  in  Charlton  County  Georgia. 

Their  known  children  were: 

George  Washington  Sands  bom  July  17,  1889,  Mamie  bom  July  14, 
1896,  James  Newton  born  March  10,  1898,  Lula  born  Feb.  10,  1899, 
Spencer  bom  June  30,  1903,  Ellen  June  26,  1905.  Mamie  died  Nov. 
22,  1898. 

Clyde  Dell  Sands  not  married. 

Ferman  Kay  Sands  married  Linda  Sue  Harvey  on  June  18,  1979  in 
Folkston,  Ga.  She  was  born  Feb.  20,  1949  in  Baker  County.  Their 
children  are  (1)  Jeremy  Clyde  Sands,  bum  June  9,  1980  at  Ed  Fraser 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Macdenny.  (2)  Walter  Clayton  Sands  born  Mar. 
9,  1984  in  Lake  Shore  Hospital  in  Lake  City  FI. 

Kay  and  Linda’s  children  from  Linda’s  first  marriage  are:  (1)  Robert 
Rollin  Griffis  bom  August  21,  1967,  Ed  Fraser  Hospital  in  Macdenny, 
(2)  Anthony  Daryl  Griffis  born  Aug.  30,  1969  at  SL  Vincent’s  Hospi¬ 
tal  in  Jacksonville.  (3)  Brian  Keith  Griffis  bom  Feb.  12,  1977  Ed  Fraser 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Macdenny. 

Kay  and  Linda's  grandchildren  are:  Ryan  Cody  Griffis  born  June  25, 
1990,  Rollin  Griffis,  Jr.  born  Feb.  10,  1991,  and  Dillon  born  March  24, 
1992.  All  three  children  were  born  SL  Vincents  Hospital  in  Jackson¬ 
ville. 

Ferman  Kay  married  (1)  Kathryn  Johns  who  was  born  Feb.  21,  1934 
in  Woodbine,  Ga.  on  June  12,  1970.  Their  son  is  Ferman  Kay  Sands, 
Jr.  who  was  born  at  Ed  Fraser  Memorial  Hospital  in  Macdenny  on 
April  4,  1971. 

FAMILY  OF  THYRA  TOP1ST  MCDUFFIE  wife  of  Clyde  Sands 
Father  was  W.L  McDUFFlE,  born  June  2,  1872  in  Charlton  Co.,  Ga.. 
He  married  Catherine  Powell  who  was  born  Feb.  8,  1877  on  Dec 
17,  1895.  Their  children  were: 

(1)  Lafayette  McDuffie  born  in  WainwrighL  Ga.  on  March  18,  1898.(2) 
Ada  Beatrice  McDuffie  born  Nov.  18,  1900,  (3)  Herbert  Perkins 
McDuffie  born  Oct.  16,  1902,  (4)  Henry  Ermine  McDuffie  born 
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Uptonville,  Ga.  March  11,  1905  (5)  Kermit  Exum  McDuffie  born  May 
21,  1908,(6)  Thrya  Topist  McDuffie  bom  Sept.  9,  1910,  (6)  Monie 
Alberta  McDuffie  born  Oct  16,  1912,  (7)  Eyre  Verona  McDuffie  bom 
Feb.  1,  1915  and  (8)  Willie  Mayonese  McDuffie  bom  Sept  29,  1917. 
FOLLOWING  ARE  THE  NAMES  OF  THOSE  KNOWN  TO  BE  BURIED  IN  THE 
LITTLE  COMMUNITY  CEMETERY  WITH  UNMARKED  GRAVES. 

John  Newt  Salley,  Mamie,  Spencer,  and  Felton  Sands.  Two  unnamed 
infants  of  George  W.,  and  three  unnamed  infants  of  James  (Jim) 
Sands,  one  girl  and  two  boys.  (In  another  area  nearby  on  Sands 
family  property  are  the  unmarked  graves  of  two  infants  of  George 
W.  Sands.  One  is  buried  in  a  shoe  box,  the  other  an  ammunication 
box  according  to  the  family  research  of  Clyde  Dell  Sands  for  this 
book.)  Members  of  the  Drawdy  and  Batton  families. 


MARY  FINLEY 

Baker  County  Educator 


“At  one  year  I  only  weighed  13  pounds,  but  I  was 
walking  and  talking  and  some  people  say  I've  never  hushed." 

Mary  Finley 


Surely  this  book  would  not  be  com¬ 
plete  without  this  story.  For  almost  a  half 
century  the  influence  of  tantalizing  aro¬ 
mas  from  Baker  County  kitchens  have 
had  their  beginnings  under  the  guidance 
and  direction  of  a  Baker  County  gourmet 
matriarch. 

The  spirit  of  the  old  days  blend  with 
the  new  when  it  comes  to  Mary  McAlpin 
Finley,  a  connoisseur  of  endless  talents 
that  have  in  fact  for  the  past  four  de¬ 
cades  fanned  the  flames  of  homefires 
and  added  warmth  and  glow  to  many  a 
family  hearth  in  Baker  County. 

Chances  are  if  your  wife  or  husband  can  make  a  golden 
flaky  pie  crust,  a  mouth  watering  custard  pie,  a  delicious  and  eco¬ 
nomical  potato  casserole,  sew  on  a  button,  or  hem  a  dress,  Mary 
Finley  taught  them  the  art  Many  a  young  girl’s  first  prom  formal 
and  dazzling  corsage  has  been  under  the  guidance  and  inspiration 
of  Mary  Finley. 

Baker  County  first  met  her  in  1948,  but  her  life  began  in 
rural  White  Springs  in  Northeast  Florida’s  Hamilton  County  on  May 
26,  1927  at  the  home  of  her  maternal  grandfather,  Randolph  (Dolph) 
Cone.  The  only  child  of  Joseph  William,  and  Elizabeth  (Cone)  McAlpin, 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  D.N.  (Dan)  Cone,  a  popular  cousin  physician  in 
White  Springs.  The  little  bundle  of  dynamic  energy  weighed  two 
pounds  and  12  ounces  at  birth. 
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“I  was  premature  because  my  mother  had  the  mumps,”  she 
said.  “At  one  year  I  only  weighed  13  pounds,  but  I  was  walking 
and  talking  and  some  people  say  I’ve  never  hushed.” 

Mary  descends  from  a  long  line  of  Florida  pioneer  stock. 
Her  paternal  grandparents  were  Joseph  P  and  Fannie  (Smith) 
McAlpin.  Her  maternal  grandfather  Randolph  Cone  married  Bessie 
Goodbread  from  a  long  line  of  distinguished  Columbia  Countians. 
She  died  during  a  typhoid  fever  epidemic  when  Mary’s  mother  was 
only  14  years  old.  Mary’s  mother,  Elizabeth  Goodbread  Cone,  mar¬ 
ried  Joseph  McAlpin  on  May  9,  1921. 

Mary’s  paternal  grandfather,  Joseph,  had  encouraged  his  only 
son  to  study  Agriculture  in  college  and  it  was  while  he  was  doing 
so  that  his  father  died. 

“My  grandfather  died  in  December,  so  my  father  dropped 
out  of  school  to  run  the  farm  with  his  sister  Suzie  who  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Emmett  Jordan  from  Reidsville,  Ga.  After  my  parents  mar¬ 
ried  my  father  bought  a  457  acre  farm  not  too  far  from  the  old 
homeplace  and  that  is  where  I  lived  and  grew  up  from  the  age  of 
four  years  old." 

Though  born  only  a  mite,  she  proved  herself  at  a  very 
young  age  when  she  began  school  with  her  first  cousin  Johnny  Jor¬ 
dan,  who  shared  the  same  birthday. 

“Because  I  was  so  little  the  teacher  put  me  in  the  Primer 
Class  with  a  Primer  reader.  Johnny  was  put  in  first  grade  with  a 
first  grade  reader.  When  I  got  home  from  school  that  day  I  told 
my  mother  I  wasn’t  going  back  to  school  because  I  could  read 
both  readers  and  I  thought  I  should  be  in  first  grade  with  Johnny.” 
When  she  proved  this  to  her  mother,  and  her  teacher,  she  went 
directly  to  the  first  grade...with  cousin  Johnny.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  she  was  promoted  to  the  third  grade.  By  fourth  grade  she 
transferred  from  her  little  two  room  school  house  to  the  White 
Springs  elementary  and  throughout  her  school  years  she  held  a 
class  office  almost  every  year,  played  in  the  school  band  and  was 
a  hard  nosed  guard  on  the  White  Springs  basketball  team.  In  1944, 
at  the  age  of  16,  she  graduated  with  honors  from  White  Springs 
High  School  as  class  president  and  valedictorian. 
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“I  always  knew  what  I  wanted  to  be,”  she  said  in  a  recent 
home  interview.  “I  love  anything  to  do  with  homemaking,”  she  said, 
“  I  had  spent  most  of  my  time  with  my  mother  in  the  kitchen 
watching  her  cook,  or  sitting  by  her  side  while  she  sewed.  She 
would  give  me  some  scraps  of  material  to  keep  me  busy  and  I’d 
make  doll  clothes.” 

And  that  wasn’t  all  Mary  learned  to  do.  At  an  early  age 
she  was  influenced  by  her  community  oriented  father  that  she 
says,  “did  everything." 

“He  use  to  say  if  anybody  wanted  him  to  do  anything  he’d 
have  to  do  it  between  the  hours  of  three  and  Five  a.m.  He  was 
always  busy.” 

And  Mary  stayed  busy  too.  On  her  parent’s  productive  farm 
lived  sharecroppers  and  their  families. 

“I’d  make  their  children’s  clothes.  They’d  buy  the  material 
and  buy  enough  for  me  a  dress  as  well.”  she  said. 

Her  family  was  usually  among  the  first  in  the  community  to 
have  modem  conveniences.  Mary  remembers  the  Super  Fix  Refrig¬ 
erator  in  her  parent’s  home  that  they  used  until  the  late  40s. 

“  It  had  a  two  burner  stove  on  one  end  .We  would  make 
a  fire  on  one  side  of  it  and  make  ice  on  the  other  side.  It  only 
had  two  ice  trays."  she  recalled.  And  she  remembers  the  First  bat¬ 
tery  operated  radio  and  how  people  would  come  gather  in  her 
parent’s  parlor  to  listen  to  the  new  oddity. 

Time  quickly  passed  and  in  the  fall  of  1944  Mary  entered 
Florida  State  College  for  Women  (FSCW)  in  Tallahassee  to  major  in 
Home  Economics.  Three  years  later  FSCW  became  Florida  State 
University  and  the  following  year,  1948,  Mary  graduated  from  FSU 
with  a  Bachelor  of  Home  Economics  degree.  Her  next  move  was 
to  chose  a  suitable  location  to  call  home  and  began  her  profes¬ 
sional  career. 

Joseph  McAlpin  was  serving  in  the  State’s  legislature  as  a 
representative  from  Hamilton  County  when  Mary  graduated.  (  He 
served  from  1945-1965).  His  colleague,  State  Representative  Bob 
Burnsed  from  Baker  County,  suggested  to  him  that  Mary  apply  for 
employment  in  Baker  County  since  his  brother  Jimmy  was  school 
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superintendent  and  needed  a  Home  Economics 
teacher.  Mary  interviewed  for  several  jobs,  but 
decided  to  chose  the  one  with  the  higher  pay, 
that  at  Baker  County’s  then  Macclenny-Glen 
High  School  where  Mr.  Harold  Milton  was  prin¬ 
cipal.  And  too,  she  said,  “it  was  closer  to 
home." 

She  settled  into  a  room  in  the  famed 
Hotel  Annie  on  Main  Street  and  made  fast 
friends  with  another  new  comer,  basketball 
coach  Elizabeth  Gazdick  who  lived  there  also.  The  hotel  was  well- 
known  for  its  celebrated  fried  chicken  and  delectable  homemade 
vegetables  and  deserts.  That  worked  out  fine  with  Mary,  especially 
after  encountering  the  school’s  primitive  working  conditions. 

“Our  class  rooms  were  equipped  with  an  old  iron  pot  be¬ 
lied  wood  burning  stove,”  she  remembered.  “The  students  would 
climb  down  the  fire  escape  to  get  the  green  pine  wood  that  we 
could  never  get  to  burn  very  well."  she  said. 

After  the  initial  shock  of  the  scant  equipment  in  her  depart¬ 
ment  Mary  set  about  to  improve  things  and  found  that  her  efforts 
were  eventually  well  rewarded. 

“When  l  first  came  there  was  only  one  cooking  stove  and 
three  sewing  machines  for  16-18  students.  Mr.  Burnsed  bought  an 
old  oil  stove  that  couldn’t  be  regulated  and  burned  everything  we 
tried  to  bake  so  we  only  used  it  for  top  of  the  stove  cooking.  I 
wasn’t  use  to  an  oil  stove,  in  fact  never  used  one  at  all.  The  thing 
smoked  up  everything.” 

Finally  Florida  Power  and  Light  stepped  in  and  furnished  four 
new  electric  stoves  for  the  Home  Economics  Department  about 
three  years  later.  “That  was  a  real  boost,”  she  noted. 

“And  we  had  to  keep  those  stoves  spotless  because  Alice 
Jones  would  come  by  and  check  them  regularly.  My  students  will 
have  no  trouble  remembering  that,  I’m  sure!”  she  said. 

Some  of  her  former  students  remember  well  the  experi¬ 
ences  they  had  with  their  teacher. 
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Bobbie  Sue  (Dugger)  Rowe  remembers  when  her  cooking 
class  kept  adding  butter  to  the  mashed  potatoes  trying  to  get  them 
soft  enough. 

“We  didn’t  think  to  put  milk  in  them,”  she  said.  “Boy  was 
Mrs.  Finley  upset  with  us.” 

And  there  was  the  time  someone  in  the  class  took  Gedone 
(Raulerson)  Prachar's  apple. 

“When  Gedone  went  to  look  for  it  Mrs.  Finley  said  to  the 
class,  'Produce  Gedone's  apple’,  and  someone  handed  her  the  core. 
It  had  been  all  around  the  classroom  and  everyone  had  taken  a 
bite!” 

“We  all  were  given  a  zero  on  our  grade,"  said  Bobbie  Sue. 
“My  grades  were  real  good  and  I  was  about  to  be  exempt  from 
my  exams  so  I  was  really  upset  over  that  zero." 

She  remembers  being  exempt  anyway,  “but  I  barely  made 
it  because  of  that  zero." 

“She  was  hard,  but  she  was  good,”  remembers  Gedone 
Raulerson  Prachar.  “I  may  not  have  ever  left  Macdenny  had  it  not 
been  for  her.  She  took  me  to  my  first  hotel  when  we  went  to 
a  Future  Homemaker’s  Convention.  And  you  had  to  act  like  a  lady. 
She  was  fanatical  about  etiquette,  and  good  behavior.  Anyway, 
somehow  you  just  wanted  to  be  good  for  her." 

According  to  Bobbie  Sue,  “She  brought  something  to  our 
community  that  we  needed  and  had  never  had  before.  She’d  been 
around  educated  people,  her  daddy  had  been  in  the  legislation,  and 
her  mother  a  teacher.  If  a  party  was  given  by  Mary,  if  it  had  her 
name  on  the  invitation  as  a  hostess,  everyone  would  go.  They 
knew  it  would  be  nice  and  classy,  and  everyone  would  enjoy  the 
party.  She  just  had  that  special  something,  that  special  knack." 

Bobbie  Sue  was  the  first  student  to  make  a  formal  and 
among  the  first  to  knit 

“l  remember  that  me  and  Verna  (Fraser)  Hunt  knitted  a 
sweater  under  Mrs.  Finley.  I  loved  Home  Ec  And  she  was  such 
a  good  teacher.”  she  said. 

And  there  were  the  salad  days.  Mrs.  Finley  would  give  the 
class  two  sheets  of  recipes  for  salads  and  each  student  would  be 
responsible  for  making  a  salad. 
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One  was  the  candle  salad.  The  students  had  trouble  with 
this  one  because  they  had  to  stand  a  banana  up  inside  the  round 
hole  in  a  sliced  pineapple  which  was  on  a  lettuce  leaf.  When  the 
banana  was  standing  the  student  made  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the 
banana  and  put  a  cherry  on  top. 

Another  favorite  salad  was  a  peach  half  on  a  lettuce  leaf 
with  the  peach  center  filled  with  a  cream  cheese  filling  (a  little 
mayonnaise  added)  and  nuts  mixed  in.  If  it  was  too  thick,  you 
added  just  a  little  milk. 

Gedone  remembered  the  spiced  ham  dinners. 

“I  can’t  remember  what  we  had  with  them,  maybe  some 
roasted  potatoes,  but  I  do  remember  how  good  that  ham  was.” 
said  her  former  student 

Today  Dollie  (Kirkland)  Register,  one  of  Baker  County’s  most 
experienced  seamstress,  gives  her  Home  Ec.  teacher  the  credit  for 
her  expertise  in  sewing. 

“If  you  sewed  in  her  class  every  stitch  had  to  be  right  and 
l  learned  the  importance  of  that  early  on,”  she  said. 

And  i’ll  have  to  add  a  personal  note  here  that  the  potato 
casserole  I  learned  to  make  in  her  class  is  still  a  favorite  and  now 
my  children  make  it  for  their  families,  not  to  mention  all  the 
people  l  have  handed  the  recipe  down  to  through  the  years.  It  is 
her  original  recipe  like  many  of  the  others  she  used. 

Betty  (Taylor)  Sands  a  34  year  veteran  English  teacher  in  the 
Baker  County  School  system  was  also  a  former  student  When 
Mary  retired  in  January  of  93  Betty  felt  her  loss  heavily. 

"I  relied  on  her  expertise  more  than  I  can  say.  it  doesn’t 
mean  when  you  walk  out  that  everything  walks  out  with  you.  A 
part  of  her  will  always  be  with  me.” 

Betty  learned  to  crochet  from  Mary  Finley. 

“What  1  learned  from  her  has  given  me  so  much  pleasure. 
I  still  use  a  piece  of  crochet  I  did  in  her  class.” 

But  Betty  learned  something  she  says  is  far  more  important 
than  crochet  There  were  more  important  skills. 

“She  taught  me  an  attitude  and  a  spirit  She  taught  me  not 
only  to  do  things  right,  but  to  want  to  do  them  right” 
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Tim  Starling,  present  day  County  School  Superintendent,  was 
one  of  her  first  students. 

“She  got  me  started  cooking,”  he  said.  “Today  that’s  my 
therapy,  the  way  I  relax,  the  way  I  deal  with  stress,  and  I  still 
make  the  apple  turnovers  she  taught  me  how  to  make." 

But  Startling  had  deeper  feelings  for  his  former  teacher. 

“Some  people  are  status  leaders  and  some  are  esteemed 
leaders.  Of  her  I  have  to  say  she  is  an  esteemed  leader.  She  is 
a  roll  model  of  the  highest  caliber.” 

Gale  Raulerson  (Mrs.  Marcus)  Rhoden,  currently  principal  of 
Westside  Elementary  who  next  year  will  become  Baker  County’s 
first  female  high  school  principal,  said  of  her,  “She  molded  me,  my 
leadership  ability  came  from  her.  I  owe  her  so  much.” 

Gale  said  her  mother,  Lyma  (Raulerson),  and  Mary  Finley  had 
plans  for  her  long  before  she  had  them  for  herself. 

“You  know,  l  was  more  interested  in  boys,  especially 
Marcus,  but  their  love  and  interest  in  me  was  patient  and  kind.” 

Marcus  Rhoden.  Gale’s  highschool  sweetheart  and  husband, 
remembers  when  he  and  his  classmate  Mackey  McDuffie  ate  all  the 
pineapple  planned  for  their  salad  class.  That  is,  they  ate  all  but 
one  slice. 

“Tom  Handley,  another  classmate,  came  into  class  just  be¬ 
fore  we  ate  the  last  slice,  so  he  grabbed  it,”  Marcus  recalled.  “Be¬ 
fore  he  could  swallowed  it  Mrs.  Finley  came  back  to  class  and 
caught  him.  We  told  her  Tom  had  eaten  the  whole  can,  and  be¬ 
fore  another  word  could  be  said  she  grabbed  Tom  by  the  ear  and 
marched  him  to  the  principal,  N.J.  Johns’s,  office.  Back  in  those 
days  you  got  a  paddling,  and  well....that’s  the  end  of  the  stoiy,  but 
the  moral  is  Mrs.  Finley  didn’t  put  up  with  nonsense.” 

Macdenny’s  City  Manager,  Gerald  Dopson,  was  one  of  Maty’s 
students  back  in  the  60s.  Here’s  what  Gerald  remembers. 

“The  particular  group  of  boys  1  went  to  school  with  were 
real  roudy,  and  we  were  actually  looking  for  easy  classes  to  take. 
We  thought  it  would  be  simple  in  Modern  Family  Living  and 
jumped  at  the  oppoutunity  to  sign  up.  Well  some  of  us  that  had 
that  idea  had  to  sit  up  front  so  she  could  keep  an  eye  on  us.  I 
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admit  I  was  one  of  ‘em.  But  we  soon  found  out  that  even  though 
she  was  strict  she  possessed  that  unique  personality  that  made  you 
look  forward  to  her  class.  It  ended  up  to  be  one  of  my  most  re¬ 
warding  experiences  and  I  learned  many  positive  things.  She  had 
an  effect  of  tranquility  on  us,  you  just  wanted  to  perform  respect¬ 
fully  for  her.  She  was  a  great  influence  because  she  showed  you 
that  it  was  possible  to  be  firm,  but  kind,  and  that  it  was  better  to 
act  respectful.  She  just  had  that  kind  of  ability  and  effect  on  her 
students.” 

Her  earlier  students  will  also  remember  something  else.  The 
funds  were  very  limited  for  athletics  and  activities.  Only  $2.50  ex¬ 
pense  was  allotted  per  student  annually.  Economizing  was  essential. 
Ingenuity  helped  and  Mary  Finley  was  instilled  with  both,  in  the 
Home  Economics  Department  she  directed  many  helpful  projects. 

“We  washed  and  mended  many  uniforms,  made  majorette 
and  cheerleader  uniforms,  prepared  refreshments  for  almost  every 
occasion  in  the  community  and  always  was  represented  in  any 
activity  that  students  entered,”  she  said.  “Fashion  shows  were  a 
must  for  all  students  who  made  garments  in  class,  and  I  usually 
narrated  the  shows  for  school  and  civic  groups.” 

The  students  learned  to  make  formals,  tailored  suits,  do  cop¬ 
per  enameling  and  make  aluminum  trays,  basket  weaving,  and  cro¬ 
chet  Her  students  entered  flower  shows.  (One  student,  Bobbie  Sue( 
Dugger)  Rowe  made  her  first  corsage  in  Mary’s  class  and  won  a 
blue  ribbon  in  the  flower  show.  She  went  on  to  become  one  of 
Baker  County’s  most  talented  florist). 

In  addition  Mary  sponsored  the  Junior  class  for  many  years 
directing  many  banquets  and  proms.  The  annual  Future  Homemak¬ 
ers  Chapter  (FHA)  and  Future  Farmers  Chapter  (FFA)  banquets  were 
always  decorated  and  served  by  the  Home  Economic  girls  for  FFA 
and  the  boys  in  turn  served  the  FHA.  These  banquets  were  the 
highlight  of  the  school  year  for  many  parents  and  students,  she 
said. 

In  fact  it  was  a  era  that  will  most  likely  not  pass  our  way 
again.  It  was  a  time  to  get  personally  close  not  only  to  students 
but  to  the  student’s  family  as  well. 
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“When  I  first  began  teaching  home  economics  I  made  home 
visits  and  fashioned  projects  for  the  students  based  on  their  needs 
at  home,”  she  said.  “That  would  not  be  possible  today  because 
there  are  major  differences  in  the  family  that  have  brought  about 
changes  over  the  years.  Both  parents  work  now  and  would  not 
be  home.  And  too,  the  economy  has  changed.” 

In  the  early  days  the  girls  and  boys  exchanged  classes 
about  three  weeks  each  school  term.  The  girls  went  to  Agriculture 
and  the  boys  came  to  Home  Economics. 

“Those  boys  came  to  class  thinking  they  were  going  to  have 
a  ball  and  a  big  fun  adventure  and  far  be  it  from  studying.”  she 
said.  “But  they  soon  discovered  differently  and  I  think  they  really 
enjoyed  it,  even  so.  I  still  see  them  today  and  they  tell  me  they 
remember  what  they  learned.”  Two  of  her  first  students  were  Tim 
Starling,  present  School  Superintendent,  and  Dwight  Jones,  Manager 
of  Cool-Aire  Corporation  in  Jacksonville.  Both  grew  up  to  be  good 
cooks  and  refined  gentlemen. 

And  then  a  new  course  was  established,  Modern  Family  Liv¬ 
ing. 

“I’ve  taught  about  half  the  men  in  the  county,”  she  said. 
Some  of  her  first  male  students  were  Adam  (Pee  wee)  Brinson, 
Larry  Prevatt,  Marcus  Rhoden,  Earnest  Long,  Frank  Dorman,  Paul 
Raulerson,  Gary  Milton,  Tommy  Johns,  Gerald  Dopson,  Gary  Dopson, 
Raleigh  Knabb,  Lacey  Crews,  Donnie  Simmons,  and  R.L.  Starling. 

And  she  was  fairly  stria  too. 

“I  did  not  allow  gum  chewing  in  my  room  at  all.  As  far  as 
I’m  concerned  that  is  etiquette  rule  number  one,  no  gum  chewing 
in  public  If  they  chewed  gum  in  my  room  they  had  to  sweep  the 
floor.  Just  ask  Naomi  (Crews)  Roberson,”  she  laughed. 

And  my  students  learned  to  set  a  proper  table  too.  A  glass 
of  water  was  always  put  on  the  table.  Now  a  days  you  have  to 
ask  for  a  glass  of  water  in  most  restaurants,  but  I  told  my  students 
it  is  just  as  easy  to  do  things  correaly  as  not  to.  It’s  just  as  easy 
for  the  knife  and  spoon  to  go  on  the  right  side  and  the  fork  on 
the  left  as  all  three  to  be  put  on  one  side  of  the  plate.  I  really 
think  etiquette  is  something  the  student  should  praaice  every  day 
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and  not  just  on  special  occasions.  I  tried  to  instill  that  in  all  my 
students.” 

She  particularly  remembers  with  humor  two  of  her  male 
students,  Tommy  Handley  and  Mackie  McDuffie  in  her  beginning 
class. 

“We  made  cup  cakes  and  the  boys  mischievously  took  the 
cupcakes  and  ate  them.  When  I  found  out  who  did  it  I  contacted 
their  parents  and  told  them  I  was  going  to  charge  the  boys  $1.00 
a  piece  for  each  cupcake.  The  parents  agreed,  but  you  could  not 
get  away  with  that  today.” 

Cooking  classes  were  always  fun  and  anticipated.  It  took  a 
week  to  make  ready  for  the  food  they  would  prepare. 

“We  used  a  lot  of  hamburger  in  those  days  because  it  was 
cheap  and  went  a  long  way.  We  really  had  to  stretch  the  ingre¬ 
dients  even  though  we  were  provided  with  food  commodities  like 
butter  and  powdered  eggs." 

And  there  were  many  fun  times.  Well....now  they  can  be 
funny.  Like  the  time  the  powdered  sugar  got  mixed  up  with  the 
flour.  That  was  easily  determined  when  the  onion  rings  hit  the 
flying  pan  and  the  icing  on  the  cake  wasn’t  sweet  And  there  was 
a  time  when  the  cake  baked  over  and  over  and  over  in  the  oven. 
By  mistake  a  cup  of  soda  was  used  instead  of  a  cup  of  flour. 

“When  you  had  lots  of  students  doing  the  cooking  those 
things  were  easy  to  have  happen,”  she  explained. 

She  remembers  the  county  nurse,  Mrs.  Bertha  Wolfe,  would 
come  in  to  talk  to  the  students  and  give  as  much  instructions  on 
the  ’facts  of  life’  that  was  thought  necessary. 

“I  remember  she’d  tell  them  lots  of  old  wives  tales  like  'put 
a  knife  under  the  bed  during  child  birth  to  cut  the  pain’. 

As  her  students  grew  up,  graduated  and  married  she  di¬ 
rected  many  of  their  weddings  and  hosted  numerous  bridal  and 
baby  showers  for  them. 

This  story  would  not  be  a  complete  story  without  romance. 
As  Mary  settled  into  the  community  she  and  her  friend  Liz  (basket¬ 
ball  coach  at  Macdenny-Glen)  and  another  teacher  Mary  Clark  (bas¬ 
ketball  coach  at  Sanderson)  moved  to  the  College  Street  home  of 
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Raymond  Thomas,  the  school  custodian  where  they  rented  a  small 
apartment 

“l  remember  that  Thad  Reynolds  was  our  ice  man  and  we 
took  turns  getting  up  at  5  a.m.  three  times  a  week  to  let  him  in 
with  the  ice  for  our  icebox,”  she  said. 

“I  usually  went  to  all  the  ball  games  because  Mary  and  Liz 
were  coaches.  Liz  was  dating  Mike  (Gazdick)  and  he  told  me  he 
had  someone  who  wanted  to  meet  me.  It  ended  up  being  my 
neighbor,  Maines  Finley,  and  later  when  Liz  and  I  moved  across  the 
street  with  Nancy  Dowling  and  rented  rooms  I  could  see  Maines 
from  our  front  porch  in  his  mother’s  kitchen  doing  the  dishes.” 

The  two  met  and  courted  for  about  three  years. 

“Liz  married  Mike  in  August  and  I  married  Maines  in  De¬ 
cember,”  she  noted.  And  the  two  couples  have  remained  life-long 
friends. 

“There  wasn't  any  trouble  talking  Maines  into  a  dish  washer 
either  when  we  married."  she  noted.  The  couple  build  a  home  at 
330  South  College  Street  where  they  still  reside.  Their  only  child, 
Linda  Susan  Finley  was  born  in  1957,  and  grew  up  under  her 
mother’s  guidance,  but  decided  on  a  career  as  an  attorney. 

“We  did  everything  together  though,  while  she  was  going  to 
school  and  before  she  began  her  career.  She  was  active  in  the 
band,  4-H  Club,  Future  Homemakers,  Rainbow  Girls  and  just  about 
anything  else  you  can  name.  I  rode  a  school  bus  more  times  than 
I’ll  ever  be  able  to  remember  going  with  her  to  all  the  activities. 
It  was  wonderful  and  I  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it” 

Action  was  the  course  she  followed.  Among  the  countless 
things  she  did  was  to  be  a  sponsor  of  the  Future  Homemakers  of 
America.  Through  her  guidance  the  Baker  County  chapter  produced 
seven  state  FHA  officers.  She  remembers  with  pride  that  they  were: 
Gedone  Raulerson  Prachar,  Gale  Raulerson  Rhoden,  Carolyn  Mobley 
Tyndall,  Flo  Ann  Milton  Holloway,  Sharon  Finley  Moore,  Rachel  Gil¬ 
bert  Nasrallah,  and  Nan  North  Burnsed.  Two  were  National  Commit¬ 
tee  members. 

In  1972,  after  a  24  year  career  in  the  Home  Economics  field, 
Mary  became  an  Occupational  Specialist  for  the  Baker  County  Edu- 
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rational  School  System,  a  job  she  has  loved  because  she  has  been 
able  to  help  numerous  students  secure  financial  aid  and  make  ca¬ 
reer  decisions  to  further  their  education. 

“The  most  rewarding  thing  about  teaching  is  to  see  your 
students  grow  and  develop  into  successful  citizens  and  take  their 
place  in  the  community  as  leaders,"  she  said  with  obvious  self  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

After  44.6  years  .thought  to  be  the  record  for  the  most  con¬ 
secutive  years  of  teaching  in  Baker  County's  School  District,  she  re¬ 
tired  January  29,  1993  amid  showers  of  praise  and  accolades. 

“People  look  at  me  and  say, ’what  are  you  gonna  do  now?’ 
Well  I’ve  never  caught  up.”  she  said. 

She  and  Maines  (  who  retired  from  the  Department  of  Rev¬ 
enue  after  31  years  of  Service  in  1987  )  operate  the  457  acre  farm 
in  White  Springs,  much  like  in  the  days  when  she  and  her  parents 
lived  there.  The  old  farm  house  is  still  the  same,  there  is  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  pasture  for  their  grazing  rattle,  and  plenty  of  farming  go¬ 
ing  on  as  well  which  means  in  the  summertime  there  is  canning 
and  freezing  to  do.  (  Her  father  died  in  1970  and  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  10  years  her  mother  lived  with  them  in  their  Macclenny  home. 
For  two  years  her  mother  was  a  resident  at  Wells  Nursing  Home 
until  her  death  in  1982.)  Though  daughter  Linda  is  currently  posi¬ 
tioned  as  an  attorney  for  Mccall,  Rhymer,  Patrick,  Cobb,  Nichols  and 
Clark  law  firm  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  she  visits  often. 

Meanwhile  Mary  basks  in  all  the  homage  bequeathed  at  her 
retirement.  Hundreds  attended  a  reception  in  her  honor  at  the 
Macclenny  Womens  Club  at  which  time  School  Superintendent  Tim 
Starling  presented  her  with  a  resolution  from  the  governor  and 
cabinet  praising  all  her  years  of  labor  for  state  and  local  service. 

She  was  feted  in  style  by  friends  and  colleagues  who  fur¬ 
ther  praised  her  hard  work  and  dedication  to  education  throughout 
her  career.  Among  her  many  honors  through  the  years  included 
being  awarded  Teacher  of  the  Year  in  1969-70,  and  as  Outstanding 
Educator  in  1992  by  the  Florida  Career  Development  Association. 

In  March  of  1993  the  Sertoma  Club  of  Macclenny  honored 
Mary  by  conferring  upon  her  their  coveted  Service  to  Mankind 
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Award.  Once  again  hundreds  of  Baker  County  citizens  turned  out  to 
pay  a  richly  deserved  tribute  to  this  devoted  and  highly  esteemed 
educator  and  friend  who  has  earned  their  respect  and  esteem.  She 
will  long  be  remembered  for  her  untiring  energy,  high  ideals,  broad 
vision,  lofty  principals  and  purpose  for  she  has  lived  a  life  so  full 
of  accomplishments  that  few  can  match  the  honor  and  respect  that 
is  associated  with  her  name. 

FOR  THE  RECORD  THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  A  FEW  OF  MARY  FINLEY’S  FA¬ 
VORITE  RECIPES  TRIED  AND  TESTED  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEARS  BY  HER 
STUDENTS.  MOST  ARE  ORIGINAL  LIKE  THE  FOLLOWING. 

HAMBURGER/POTATO  CASSEROLE 
1  lb.  Hamburger  meat 
1  can  mushroom  soup 
4-5  potatoes,  peeled  and  sliced  thin 
1  large  onion,  sliced  thin 
salt  and  pepper 

Salt  and  pepper  ground  beef.  Brown  in  frying  pan.  Drain  off  ex¬ 
cess  fat.  Layer  potatoes,  beef  and  onion  in  casserole  dish,  end 
with  potatoes  on  top.  Pour  condensed  soup  over  casserole.  Bake 
covered  at  350  degrees  for  45  minutes  to  an  hour  or  until  pota¬ 
toes  are  fork  tender. 

Serve  with  chopped  vegetable  salad  and  rolls  for  a  complete  meal. 


OLD  FASHIONED  CUSTARD  PIE 

9  inch  pie  crust 
1/2  cup  sugar 
1/4  teasp.  salt 
1  1/2  teasp  cornstarch 
3  eggs,  beaten 

1  2/3  cup  (1  tall  can  evaporated  milk) 

1  cup  boiling  water 
1/2  teasp.  vanilla 
1/4  teasp.  nutmeg. 

Mix  together  sugar,  salt  and  cornstarch.  Stir  in  eggs,  then  evapo- 
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rated  milk.  Gradually  add  boiling  water.  Add  vanilla  and  nutmeg. 
Pour  into  unbaked  pie  crust  Baker  at  400  degrees  for  30  minutes. 
(You  may  substitute  egg  beaters  and  skim  evaporated  milk  to 
lower  cholesterol. 


STRAWBERRY  FIG  PRESERVES 

5  cups  cut  up  figs  (do  not  peel 
1  family  size  or  2  reg.  size  strawberry  jello 
1  pkg.  sure-gel. 

Wash,  stem  and  mash  figs.  Mix  all  ingredients  together,  bring  to 
a  boil.  Boil  for  20  minutes.  Skim  as  foam  arises.  Put  in  sterile 
jars.  Process  in  boiling  water  for  10  minutes  to  secure  seal. 

YOU  MAY  USE  ANY  FLAVOR  OF  JELLO.  APRICOT  IS  DELICIOUS,  RASP¬ 
BERRY  IS  BETTER  THAN  STRAWBERRY  ACCORDING  TO  MARY. 


UNCOOKED  CHOCOLATE  OATMEAL  COOKIES 
1/2  lb.  butter 
4  cups  sugar 
1  cup  milk 

Bring  to  a  boil  and  cook  for  one  min.  Then  ADD 
1/2  cup  peanut  butter 

1  cup  cocoa 

6  cups  Quick  Oats 

2  teasp.  vanilla 

Mix  well  then  drop  by  teasp.  on  wax  paper.  Yields  50  to  60  cookies. 


FRESH  APPLE  OR  PEAR  CAKE 

1  1/4  cups  corn  oil  (mazola) 

2  cups  sugar  (white) 

3  cups  peeled,  diced  apples  or  pears  (hard  pears  are  better) 

1  cup  chopped  pecans 

3  cups  cake  flour 
3  well-beaten  eggs 

1  teasp.  soda 

2  teasp.  vanilla. 

Combine  corn  oil,  sugar,  apples  (or  pears)  pecans  and  eggs.  Mix 
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well.  Add  flour,  soda  and  vanilla.  Mix  well.  Baker  in  three  (3)  lay¬ 
ers  at  325  degrees  for  35  minutes. 

FROSTING 

1  box  light  brown  sugar 
1/2  cup  margarine 

2/3  cup  evaporated  milk  (1  small  can) 

2  teasp.  vanilla 

1  can  Angel  Flake  coconut 

Mix  sugar,  margarine  and  canned  milk.  Bring  to  a  full  rolling  boil. 
Boil  for  4-5  minutes.  Set  in  cold  water  until  cool  and  thickened. 
Spread  between  layers  and  on  top.  Sprinkle  coconut  between  lay¬ 
ers  and  on  top. 

NOTE;  THIS  CAKE  FREEZES  WELL  FOR  A  LATER  DATE. 

SQUASH  CASSEROLE 

Mix  together  3-4  cups  cooked  mashed  squash 
1/2  cup  butter  or  margarine 
Mix  and  add  to  squash  mixture: 

I  beaten  egg 
1  teasp.  sugar 
1  cup  grated  cheese 
1/2  cup  chopped  nuts 
1/2  cup  mayonnaise 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Pour  into  baking  dish,  top  with  cracker  or  bread  crumbs.  Dot  with 
butter.  Baker  at  350  degrees  for  35-40  minutes. 


BREAD  PUDDING 

2  cups  bread  cubes 
1/2  cup  sugar 

2  cup  milk 

1/4  teasp.  cinnamon 

3  beaten  eggs 
1/3  cup  raisins 
1  teasp.  vanilla 

Place  all  ingredients  except  bread  cubes  in  a  bowl  and  mix  well. 
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Add  bread  cubes  and  stir.  Baker  in  9  x  13  in  shallow  pan  for  30 
minutes  at  350  degrees.  Cut  into  squares.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream,  if  desired). 


SNACKING  CRACKERS 

16  oz.  oyster  crackers  (  1  1/2  boxes  (11  oz.) 
1  pkg.  hidden  valley  ranch  dressing 
1  1/2  teasp.  dill  weed 
1  teasp.  garlic  powder 
1  cup  peanut  oil 

Combine  and  put  in  paper  bag  and  shake. 
Keep  in  covered  container. 


OLIVE  NUT  CHEESE  BALL 

8  oz.  cream  cheese 
2  tablesp.  mayonnaise 
1/2  cup  nuts  chopped 
1/2  cup  chopped  green  olives 
Combine,  shape,  chill  enjoy. 
RECIPE  CAN  BE  DOUBLED 


AUNT  SUZIE’S  PEAR  RELISH 

(This  recipe  is  one  used  by  Mary’s  Aunt  Susie  McAlpin  Jordan) 
1  peck  pears 
6  large  onions 
6  bell  peppers 
3-6  hot  peppers 

1  Tablesp.  tumeric 
4  cup  vinegar 

2  or  more  cup  sugar 
1  clove  garlic 

Salt  to  taste 

Put  all  through  food  chopper 
Tie  into  a  cloth: 

1/2  pkg.  whole  pickling  spice  (sm.) 

1  sm.  pkg.  celery  seed 
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1  sm.  pkg.  mustard  seed 

Put  in  vinegar  and  boil  for  5  minutes 

Set  aside  in  covered  pot 

Add  strained  vinegar  mixture  to  pear  mixture 

Boil  for  20  minutes 

Put  in  jars  and  seal. 


MARY’S  OLD  FASHIONED  FIG  PRESERVES 

FIGS 

SUGAR 

LEMON  JUICE 

Stem  and  wash  figs  (Do  not  peel) 

In  a  large  pot  (6-8  quart)  layer 
whole  fig’s  with  sugar  (5-7  lbs. 

Add  1/2  cup  lemon  juice.  Let  stand 
overnight 

Next  morning  bring  to  a  boil  and 
slowly  cook  for  3  -  31/2  hours,  until 
syrup  is  thick. 

Cut  off  stove  and  let  figs  plump  in  juice. 
Fill  sterile  jars  and  process  10  minutes 
in  boiling  water  to  seal. 


CHRISTMAS  CANDY  RECIPES 

DIVINITY 

2  1/2  cups  sugar 

1/3  cup  white  karo  syrup 

1/2  cup  water 

2  egg  whites 

1/4  teaspoon  salt 

1  1/2  cups  chopped  nuts 

1  teasp.  vanilla 

Combine  sugar,  karo  syrup,  and  water.  Cook  until  hard  ball  stage 
(260).  Add  salt  to  egg  whites  and  beat  until  stiff.  Pour  syrup  slowly 
into  beaten  egg  whites  and  beat  continuously.  Add  nuts  and  va¬ 
nilla.  Drop  from  greased  teaspoons  onto  waxed  paper. 
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CHOCOLATE  FUDGE 

2  squares  unsweetened  chocolate 
2  cups  sugar 
1/8  teasp.  salt 

1  cup  evaporated  milk 

2  tablespoons  butter 
1/2  teasp.  vanilla 

1  cup  chopped  nuts 

Grate  or  chop  chocolate  fine.  Cook  sugar,  salt,  chocolate,  and  milk 
slowly  until  sugar  dissolves,  stirring  constantly.  Then  cook  over 
medium  heat  to  soft  ball  stage  (236)  stirring  all  the  while.  Cool. 
Add  butter  and  vanilla,  beat  until  fudge  begins  to  stiffen.  Add  nuts 
and  continue  to  beat  until  crystalline.  Turn  into  buttered  pan.  Cut 
into  squares. 

VARIATIONS  OF  THE  CHOCOLATE  FUDGE  RECIPE; 

CHOCOLATE  FUDGE  MADE  with  COCOA  Use  1/3  cup  cocoa  in  place 
of  chocolate.  Mix  cocoa  thoroughly  with  sugar  and  salt,  then  pro¬ 
ceed  as  above. 

MARSHMALLOW  FUDGE  Increase  chocolate  to  3  squares.  Cook,  cool 
and  beat  until  fudge  begins  to  stiffen.  Add  1  cup  marshmallows, 
cut  fine,  and  continue  to  beat  until  crystalline. 

PEANUT  BUTTER  FUDGE:  Add  1/3  cup  peanut  butter  to  fudge  just 
as  it  is  taken  from  heat  Cool  and  beat  as  above. 

CINNAMON  FUDGE  Omit  chocolate.  In  the  last  few  minutes  of  cook¬ 
ing  add  1/4  teaspoon  cinnamon  to  fudge. 


CHOCOLATE  PECAN  SLICES 

2  squares  unsweetened  chocolate 

2  cups  sugar 

1/4  cup  white  karo  syrup 

1/2  cup  evaporated  milk 

1  tablespoon  butter 

1/8  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

1  cup  chopped  pecans 

Melt  chocolate,  combine  with  corn  syrup,  milk,  and  butter.  Cook 
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over  low  heat,  stirring  only  until  sugar  dissolves,  to  soft  ball  stage 
(236).  Cool  at  room  temperature,  without  stirring,  until  luke  warm. 
Add  salt,  vanilla,  and  nuts.  Beat  until  mixture  holds  its  shape; 
knead  until  smooth.  Shape  in  two  1  inch  rolls.  Cut  in  1/2  inch 
slices. 
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SOUL  FOOD 


Keep  your  words  sweet;  you  may  have  to 
eat  them. 

Forbidden  fruit  makes  for  a  bad  jam. 

Swallowing  pride  is  nonfattening. 

God  gives  us  the  ingredients  for  our  daily 

bread,  but  He  expects  us  to  do  the  bak' 


A  POINT  OF  VIEW 


These  brief  interviews  of  life  in  Baker  County  Florida  are 
merely  an  effort  to  preserve  for  posterity  a  small  portion  of  the 
many  things  that  set  us  apart  as  unique. 

The  following  is  a  simple,  incomplete,  five  decade  collection  of 
Baker  County  folk  tales,  remedies,  recipes,  beauty  aids,  household 
hints,  sayings,  superstitions,  beliefs  and  signs  which  have  helped  to 
shape  our  individual  destiny  in  many  ways,  and  in  various  degrees. 

This  attempt  is  in  no  way  meant,  or  recommended,  that  you 
accept,  or  experiment  with,  any  of  the  remedies  within  this  collec¬ 
tion  regardless  of  how  reasonable  they  may  seem.  They  are  pre¬ 
sented  simply  as  folklore  and  definitely  not  as  scientific  or  approved 
medicine.  What  may  have  seemed  or  appeared  to  be  fine  for  our 
progenitors  may  not  be  applicable  today.  If  you  do  use  them,  you 
should  consult  your  own  physician. 


WISE  OR  OTHERWISE 


To  avoid  having  arthritis  take  1  teaspoon  of  olive  oil  daily. 

For  a  cough  or  sore  throat,  gargle  with  liquid  Benadryl. 

Brooms  soaked  in  hot  salt  water  wear  better  and  do  not  break. 

To  prevent  lamps  from  smoking,  wash  the  wick  thoroughly  in  warm 
water  with  a  little  soap  dissolved  in  it.  Then  rinse  in  clean  water 
and  let  dry.  After  it  is  dry,  soak  the  wick  in  strong  vinegar  for  an 
hour,  then  dry. 

To  prevent  your  pot  from  boiling  over,  add  a  small  amount  of 
cooking  oil,  or  margarine. 

If  the  food  you  are  cooking  has  too  much  grease,  drop  ice  cubes 
into  the  pot  and  the  grease  will  quickly  adhere  to  the  cubes  and 
you  then  just  dip  cubes  out  taking  grease  with  you. 

If  food  seems  to  need  a  little  something  to  give  it  zip,  a  few  drops 
of  lemon  juice  will  usually  do  the  trick. 

If  you  need  room-temperature  eggs  for  a  special  purpose,  such  as 
making  yeast  dough,  but  have  forgotten  to  remove  them  from  the 
refrigerator,  pop  them,  in  their  shells,  into  a  measuring  cup  or  small 
bowl  filled  with  warm  water. 

To  have  the  fresh  taste  of  snap  green  beans  year  round,  pick 
beans  in  season  (Roma  the  best)  wash,  snap,  cover  with  water  in 
a  large  pot  and  heat  thoroughly  (bring  to  blanching  temperature). 
Cut  heat  off.  Let  beans  set  until  water  is  cool  (over  night  is  ok). 
Spoon  beans  into  container  or  freezer  bag  and  cover  with  the 
blanching  water.  Seal.  Beans  taste  as  if  they  came  from  garden 
freshly  picked  when  packed  and  frozen  in  the  water.  Never  mushy. 


A  substitute  for  ham  seasoning  is  to  use  smoked  turkey  wings,  or 
legs.  Have  the  butcher  cut  them  in  pieces  and  add  them  to  beans, 
greens,  or  anything  you  use  ham  for.  You  have  much  less  fat  and 
the  turkey  meat  cannot  be  distinguished  from  ham. 

To  keep  seafood  fresher  and  tastier,  cover  in  water  to  freeze. 

Fresh  vegetables,  when  frozen  in  the  blanching  water,  will  keep 
tasty  for  years. 

To  freeze  creamed  corn,  purchase  a  two  quart  micro-wave  bowl 
with  top.  Put  your  uncooked  creamed  com  into  bowl  and  micro- 
wave  on  high  for  about  5  minutes.  Stir  once  during  this  time. 
Your  corn  is  already  cooked  for  use.  Just  thaw,  season,  and  eat 
Saves  time  and  very  sticky  pots. 

To  make  a  good  and  quick  cobbler,  take  fresh  or  frozen  fruit,  add 
sweetened  water,  bring  to  boil,  take  canned  biscuits,  flatten  with 
hand,  pinch  off  bits  and  drop  into  boiling  fruit  and  fruit  broth.  Add 
a  dash  of  nutmeg  and  dash  of  vanilla. 

Corn  is  good  frozen  in  the  husk.  Pack  in  air  tight  bags  and  when 
ready  to  eat,  either  boil  in  husks,  micro-wave  in  husks,  or  simply 
shuck  the  corn  and  prepare  your  favorite  way. 

Chopped  dried  prunes  can  be  substituted  for  raisins  in  many  reci¬ 
pes.  The  results  are  delicious. 

Use  a  small  plastic  bag  as  a  glove  when  greasing  baking  pans. 

Butter  can  be  creamed  faster  and  egg  whites  beaten  to  greater 
volume  if  you  first  warm  mixer  bowl  and  beaters  by  rinsing  in 
warm  water.  Dry  thoroughly  before  using. 

A  muffin  tin  can  double  as  an  ice-cube  tray,  jumbo  cubes  are  at¬ 
tractive  floating  in  punches,  and  they  last  longer  than  small  ones 
when  packed  in  ice  chests  for  picnics.  For  fruit  punch  add  cherries 
and  lemon  slices  in  each  ice-cube,  or  freeze  part  of  the  punch  and 
when  cube  melts  it  will  not  dilute  the  punch. 


Add  two  tablespoons  confectioners  sugar  to  one  cup  heavy  cream 
when  whipping  cream  to  stiff  peaks.  Not  only  does  sugar  add 
sweetness  and  ensure  smoother  texture,  but  it  keeps  cream  from 
separating  when  made  several  hours  ahead  of  time. 

Store  brown  sugar  in  a  tightly  closed  plastic  bag,  or  container  with 
a  prune  or  dried  apple  slice  to  retain  softness. 

Press  overripe  bananas  through  a  sieve  or  mash  them,  add  a  little 
lemon  juice,  and  freeze.  Perfect  for  later  use  in  cakes  and  breads. 

For  a  no-mess  marinade,  place  the  meat  and  marinade  in  a  heavy- 
duty  plastic  bag.  press  out  air  bubbles,  and  seal. 

To  remove  onion  scent  from  your  hands,  or  other  odors,  wash  with 
soap  and  water  and  while  they  are  still  wet,  rub  them  on  the 
stainless  steel  sink  spout  several  times.  This  works  every  time. 
Actually  any  piece  of  stainless  steel  will  work,  (the  use  of  lemon 
slices,  raw  celery,  or  toothpaste  also  removes  orders). 

If  you’ve  over-salted  soup  or  vegetables,  add  cut  raw  potatoes  and 
discard  once  they  have  cooked  and  absorbed  the  salt.  Or  add  a 
teaspoon  each  of  cider  vinegar  and  sugar  to  absorb  the  salt. 

A  small  amount  of  baking  soda  added  to  gravy  will  eliminate  ex¬ 
cess  grease. 

When  you  barbecue  meat  on  a  grill,  baste  with  grapefruit  or  or¬ 
ange  juice  (squeezed  directly  from  fruit  is  best)  and  this  cuts  the 
grease,  tenderizes  and  flavors  meat  at  same  time.  (Sour  oranges  are 
best  for  flavor). 

For  allergies,  eat  honey  grown  in  the  area  where  you  live. 

Drop  a  lettuce  leaf  into  a  pot  of  homemade  soup  to  absorb  excess 
grease  from  the  top. 

Put  3-4  pecans  in  pot  when  cooking  anything  that  smells  such  as 
chittlin’s  or  collards.  Food  will  not  smell  up  your  house. 


A  little  salt  sprinkled  into  the  frying  pan  will  prevent  spattering. 


For  a  never  fail,  never  weep  meringue,  add  a  teaspoon  of  corn¬ 
starch  to  the  sugar  before  beating  it  into  the  egg  whites. 

Once  your  meringue  is  baked,  cut  it  cleanly,  using  a  knife  coated 
with  butter. 

Cheese  won’t  harden  if  you’ll  butter  the  exposed  edges  before  stor¬ 
ing. 

A  cloth  dampened  with  vinegar  and  wrapped  around  cheese  will 
also  prevent  drying  out 

Thaw  fish  in  milk.  The  milk  draws  out  the  frozen  taste  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  fresh-caught  flavor. 

You’ll  get  twice  more  juice  from  a  lemon  if  you’ll  first  warm  it 
slightly  in  oven  or  micro-wave. 

After  flouring  or  coating  your  chicken,  chill  for  one  hour,  the  coat¬ 
ing  adheres  better  during  frying. 

Loosen  grime  from  can  openers  by  brushing  with  an  old  tooth¬ 
brush.  To  clean  blades,  run  a  paper  towel  through  the  cutting  pro¬ 
cess. 

To  remove  scorch  from  inside  of  saucepan  just  fill  the  pan  halfway 
with  water  and  add  1/4  cup  baking  soda.  Boil  until  burned  por¬ 
tions  loosen  and  float  to  the  top. 

To  remove  lime  deposits  from  teakettles,  fill  with  equal  parts  vin¬ 
egar  and  water,  bring  to  a  boil  and  allow  to  stand  overnight. 

Before  washing  fine  china  and  crystal,  place  a  towel  in  bottom  of 
the  sink  to  act  as  a  cushion. 


If  you  have  cracked  your  favorite  dish,  boil  for  45-60  minutes  in  a 
pot  of  sweet  milk  to  weild  crack  and  make  is  strong  and  usable 
like  new. 

To  quickly  remove  food  that  is  stuck  to  a  casserole  dish,  fill  with 
boiling  water  and  two  tablespoons  of  baking  soda  or  salt 

To  clear  a  sink  or  basin  drain,  pour  1/2  cup  of  baking  soda  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  cup  of  vinegar  down  the  drain,  let  the  mixture  foam, 
then  run  hot  water. 

When  a  drain  is  clogged  with  grease,  pour  a  cup  of  salt  and  a  cup 
of  baking  soda  followed  by  a  kettle  of  boiling  water. 

Silver  will  gleam  after  a  rubbing  with  damp  baking  soda  on  a  soft  doth. 

For  a  fast  and  simple  clean-up  of  your  grater,  rub  salad  oil  on  the 
grater  before  using. 

A  toothbrush  works  great  to  clean  lemon  rind,  cheese,  onion,  etc., 
out  of  the  grater  before  washing  it. 

If  a  fruit  pie  spills  over  and  burns,  shake  salt  into  the  spills.  They'll 
burn  to  a  crisp  and  can  be  easily  scraped  up  with  a  spatula. 

Spray  your  garbage  bag  with  amonia  before  discarding  to  discour¬ 
age  dogs,  cats,  coons  or  other  animals  from  tearing  into  the  bag. 

Grease  splatters  or  other  foods  that  have  dried  on  the  stove,  burner 
rings,  counter  appliances,  etc.,  may  be  removed  by  applying  dry 
baking  soda  to  the  spots,  then  rubbing  with  a  damp  cloth,  rinse 
with  clear  water,  dry  and  enjoy  the  like-new  look. 

To  make  a  good  furniture  polish,  use  three  parts  of  linseed  oil  and 
1  part  of  spirit  of  turpentine.  This  not  only  covers  the  disfigured 
surfaces,  but  restores  wood  to  its  original  color  and  leaves  a  beau¬ 
tiful  lustre  on  it.  Put  it  on  with  a  woolen  cloth  and  then  dry  off 
the  excess  with  a  clean  woolen  cloth. 


To  make  old  fashioned  soap  use  1  can  lye,  1  qt.  water,  2  1/2  qt. 
(6  #)  grease  (any  waste  fat  is  usable),  1  cup  powdered  ammonia, 
4  heaping  Tables,  powdered  borax,  1  teasp.  lysol  or  citronella  as 
desired  for  fragrance  or  disinfectant  Dissolve  lye  in  water,  stir  until 
lukewarm,  add  grease  and  stir  constantly.  Add  ammonia  and  bo¬ 
rax  powders,  also  lysol  or  citronella.  Stir  until  too  thick  to  be 
handled.  Pour  into  cloth  lined  pan  or  box,  let  cool.  Then  cut  into 
bars  and  let  set  a  week  or  so,  it  is  better  to  let  set  3  -  4  weeks 
if  possible  as  soap  is  yellow  when  made  but  will  turn  'snowy 
white’  as  it  sets.  This  soap  will  float  and  will  not  damage  your 
hands.  Caution,  be  sure  you  use  a  wooden  spoon  to  stir  soap  with. 

To  make  your  own  baking  powder  take  one  part  soda  to  two  parts 
cream  of  tartar-,  mix  thoroughly,  then  mix  with  the  same  quantity 
of  flour  to  keep  from  hardening  and  use  the  same  as  other  bak¬ 
ing  powder. 

Homemade  yeast:  use  4  medium  size  white  potatoes,  1  cup  sugar, 
2  tablesp.  salt,  1  pint  cornmeal  and  1  pint  flour.  Par  potatoes,  dice, 
cover  with  water  and  boil.  Mash  in  the  water,  add  salt,  sugar,  flour 
and  meal.  Put  in  a  gallon  crock,  let  set  overnight  Knead  in  dry 
cornmeal  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Then  pat  into  cakes,  sprinkle  with 
meal  and  dry  on  rack.  Put  in  cloth  sack  and  hang  in  dry  place. 
Makes  10-12  cakes  1/4  inch  thick,  size  of  palm  of  your  hand. 

For  a  good  cough  and  sore  throat  remedy  slice  a  large  onion  about 
1/8  inch  thick.  Place  a  layer  in  cereal  bowl.  Sprinkle  sugar  freely 
over  layer.  Repeat  until  all  onion  is  used.  Let  stand  to  draw  off 
juice.  As  needed,  dip  spoon  into  mixture,  pressing  down  on  onion 
to  extract  juice. 

For  making  vinegar  mix  5  quarts  of  rainwater  with  2  quarts  of 
molasses;  add  1  pint  of  yeast.  Keep  in  a  warm  place  and  shake 
or  stir  every  day.  In  a  few  weeks  you  will  have  the  very  best  of 
vinegar.  When  the  vinegar  gets  low,  add  warm  rainwater  and  let 
it  stand  a  while. 


To  make  coffee  like  that  used  in  Depression  era  from  1929-1934  use 
2  quart  wheat  brand,  1  pint  yellow  commeal,  3  well  beaten  eggs  and 
1  cup  molasses.  Mix  wheat  brand  and  commeal.  Add  eggs  and  mo¬ 
lasses,  then  beat  well.  Spread  in  a  shallow  pan,  then  place  in  a  250 
degree  oven  to  diy.  Stir  often  while  browning  to  prevent  burning  or 
scorching.  Two  handfuls  brewed  serves  4  people.  Cream  also  will 
improve  the  flavor .  This  is  called  Depression  Coffee. 

For  a  good  spiced  tea  put  1  tablespoon  cloves  and  1  tablespoon 
allspice  in  a  cloth  bag  and  boil  in  1  gallon  of  water.  Add  2  cups 
sugar,  juice  of  4  oranges  and  2  lemons. 

To  make  a  good  peppermint  cider  bring  apple  cider  to  a  boiling 
stage  and  pour  into  cup  over  a  piece  of  peppermint  candy  about 
the  size  of  a  quarter  and  serve. 

For  an  old  fashioned  eggnog  Beat  two  egg  whites  until  stiff  but  not 
dry,  Beat  two  egg  yolks;  add  1  -2  tablespoon  sugar  and  2  cups  of 
milk,  beating  until  well  blended.  Add  1/2  teasp.  vanilla;  fold  in  the 
two  egg  whites.  Pour  into  cups  or  glasses,  sprinkle  nutmeg  on  top. 
Makes  4-6  small  servings. 

To  keep  a  cold  or  flu  away  drink  two  tablespoons  of  vinegar  in  a 
glass  of  water  every  two  hours. 

To  stay  healthy  drink  a  morning  tonic  of  fresh  lemon  juice  (or  vin¬ 
egar),  honey  and  water.  (You  can  also  add  fruit  juice  for  taste.) 
Drink  warm  or  cold. 

To  cleanse  your  body  of  kidney  stones  eat  only  raw  vegetable 
salad  for  three  days  with  olive  oil  and  vinegar  for  dressing.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  day,  eat  a  large  plate  of  any  type  greens.  Do  this 
annually  for  better  health. 

To  keep  your  hair  from  growing  fast  after  a  hair  cut  or  permanent 
wave,  have  it  cut  on  the  decrease  of  the  moon. 


CRACKER  JARGON 


EXPRESSIONS 

He  ain’t  coming  until  the  cows  come  home,  (meaning  he’ll  be  late) 
She’s  ugly  as  homemade  sin.  (meaning  real  ugly) 

She  swallowed  a  punkin  seed,  (got  pregnant) 

Just  ‘a  running  around  like  a  chicken  with  his  head  cut  off.  (no  plan 
or  direction) 

Nutty  as  a  fruit  cake,  (crazy) 

He’s  jes  as  sharp  as  a  tack,  (real  smart)  (witty) 

The  election  was  cut  and  dried,  (prearranged) 

Ain’t  seen  you  in  a  month  of  Sundays,  (long  time) 

Ain’t  seen  you  in  a  coon’s  age.  (long  time) 

You’re  sure  a  sight  fer  sore  eyes,  (glad  to  see  someone) 

You  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  (came  right  to  the  point) 

Kiss  my  foot,  (don’t  care) 

Too  big  fer  yore  britches,  (acting  too  smart) 

Jes  ‘ta  feeling  his  oates.  (feeling  real  good) 

Tighter  than  Dick’s  hat  band,  (real  tight) 

Ain’t  worth  a  plug  nickel,  (worthless) 

You  shore  cooked  their  goose,  (got  the  best  of  a  situation  or  someone) 
Just  'a  putting  on  the  dog.  (pretending  to  be  something  he  isn’t) 
He  smells  to  high  heaven,  (stinks) 

Well,  I’ll  be  a  monkey’s  uncle,  (real  surprised. 

He  is  crazy  as  a  bed  bug.  (real  lacking) 

Blind  as  a  bat.  (totally) 

Busy  as  a  bee.  (real  industrious) 

Right  straight  from  the  horse’s  mouth,  (directly  from  a  main  source) 
See  you  tomorrow  if  the  creek  don’t  rise,  (if  nothing  prevents) 

Am  plum  tuckered  out  (exhausted) 

She  ain’t  diy  behind  the  ears  yet  (too  young  to  know  much) 

Can’t  get  blood  out  of  a  turnip,  (can’t  get  pay  from  one  with  no 
money) 

Drunk  as  a  cooter.  (real  intoxicated) 

High  as  a  Georgia  pine,  (real  intoxicated) 


I'm  powerful  glad  to  meet  you.  (immensely) 

Right  smart  of  a  crowd.  (  good  sized) 

You  ain’t  jes  a  whistling  Dixie,  (double  correct) 

Where  ya  preaching?  (all  dressed  up) 

He  never  said  peaturkey.  (He  never  said  anything) 

He’s  tight  as  a  tick,  (intoxicated) 

Grins  like  a  possum,  (permanent) 

Went  sour  on  me.  (turned  out  bad) 

Mad  as  a  setting  hen.  (real  angry) 

Naked  as  a  jaybird,  (nude) 

Cut  the  rug.  (have  a  real  good  time) 

Cut  a  salty  dog.  (have  a  real  good  time) 

He  shore  did  cut  a  rusty,  (showed  off) 

Flew  da  coop,  (departed) 

Jes  kicked  the  bucket,  (died  suddenly) 

Old  as  Methuselah  (very  old  as  was  the  oldest  patriarch  in  Bible) 
Cross  my  heart  and  hope  to  die.  (God  as  my  witness) 

Dead  as  a  door  knob,  (completely  dead) 

Your  head  is  as  empty  as  a  gourd,  (stupid) 

Loony  as  a  goon,  (completely  crazy) 

Snug  as  a  bug  in  a  rug.  (comfortable) 

She  is  pretty  as  a  peach,  (very  beautiful) 

Good  gobs  of  goose  grease,  (exclamation  of  complete  surprise) 
Don’t  give  up  the  ship,  (don’t  give  up...keep  holding  on) 
l  was  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea.  (surrounded  by 
problems) 

Oh!  go  fly  a  kite,  (mind  your  own  business) 

Hold  your  head  high,  (think  positively) 

Sick  as  a  dog.  (nauseated) 

He  was  strutting  his  stuff,  (showing  off) 

l  try  to  keep  my  head  above  water,  (try  to  keep  my  debts  paid) 


SIGNS 


THE  SIGNS  BENEATH  OUR  BAKER  COUNTY  SKY 

Most  of  our  ancestors  planted  by  the  signs.  Basidy  they  planted 
above  ground  crops  while  the  moon  is  increasing  from  new  to  full, 
root  crops  were  planted  while  the  moon  is  decreasing  from  full  to 
new. 

The  expression  DARK  OF  THE  MOON  means  when  the  new  moon  is 
decreasing  from  full  moon  to  new  moon. 

The  expression  LIGHT  OF  THE  MOON  means  when  the  moon  is  in¬ 
creasing  from  new  moon  to  full  moon. 

NEW  MOON  is  the  first  phase,  increasing  from  time  of  the  new 
moon  to  the  first  quarter.  Plant  annuals  producing  above  the 
ground  generally  the  leafy  type  with  seed  formed  outside  the  fruit. 
Grains  and  cereals  like  com  and  rice.  Leafy  crops  like  cabbage, 
collards,  lettuce.  Flowers. 

FIRST  QUARTER  is  the  second  phase  or  quarter-,  increasing  from  first 
quarter  to  full  moon.  Plant  annuals  for  above-ground  production, 
those  that  form  the  seed  within  the  fruit,  like  beans,  eggplant, 
melons,  tomatoes,  etc.  This  is  not  a  hard  and  fast  division. 

FULL  MOON  is  the  third  phase  or  quarter.  Decreasing  from  full  moon 
to  the  last  quarter.  For  below  ground  crops  like  beets,  potatoes, 
peanuts.  Also  flowers  producing  from  bulbs,  corns,  etc.  and  peren¬ 
nials  like  trees  and  shrubs.  And  biennials,  those  planted  one  year 
for  production  the  next  like  onion  sets,  strawberry  plants,  etc. 

LAST  QUARTER  means  fourth  phase.  Decreasing  from  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  to  noon  moon.  Not  a  planting  time.  Best  for  killing  weeds, 
destroying  pests  of  all  kinds.  For  pruning  and  cultivation. 

MOST  PEOPLE  WHO  PLANT  BY  THE  SIGNS  FOLLOW  THE  ALMANAC  AND 
THEIR  SIGN  CALENDARS. 


SUPERSTITIONS 


Man  has  learned  very  slowly  to  understand  the  world  about 
him.  For  centuries  mysterious  events  or  circumstances  troubled  or 
frightened  him.  He  reasoned  they  were  caused  by  good  or  evil 
forces,  which  could  be  controlled  if  he  had  the  power  to  do  so. 
These  beliefs,  now  generally  no  longer  held,  are  called  superstitions. 
The  development  of  modern  education  and  the  discoveries  of  sci¬ 
entists  and  scholars  have  helped  to  check  the  growth  of  supersti¬ 
tion.  The  following  superstitions  were  popular  in  Baker  County  and 
have  been  gathered  from  many  people  whose  families  once  be¬ 
lieved  in  and  practiced  them. 

if  two  persons  stir  in  the  same  pot  the  food  will  not  be  as  good. 
Some  charms  (like  a  rabbits  foot)  keep  away  evil  and  bring  good 
luck. 

The  Evil  Eye.  Belief  that  evil  can  be  transmitted  by  the  eyes  of 
certain  people.  Many  kinds  of  charms  are  used  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  the  evil  eye. 

Evil  spirits.  A  horseshoe  over  a  door  is  supposed  to  keep  evil  spir¬ 
its  away,  and  is  a  symbol  of  good  luck.  Prongs  are  hung  up.  If 
hung  down  the  luck  will  fall  out.  It  must  be  fastened  with  three 
nails,  each  driven  in  by  three  blows  of  the  hammer.  (The  mystic 
power  of  three  probably  derives  from  the  Trinity  of  God  the  Father, 
God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Some  people  do  not  give  a  child  the  name  of  a  living  relative,  for 
fear  the  relative  will  die. 

Some  people  ,  when  stating  they  have  never  been  in  an  accident, 
knock  on  wood.  That  is  suppose  to  prevent  the  misfortune. 
Sneezing  is  considered  an  omen.  Most  people  say  “God  bless  you” 
when  someone  sneezes. 


Some  people  object  to  having  their  picture  taken  for  fear  they  may 
part  with  a  portion  of  themselves. 

The  custom  of  throwing  a  pinch  of  salt  over  the  left  shoulder  is  a 
means  of  keeping  the  devil  at  a  distance,  if  salt  is  spilled,  this  sig¬ 
nifies  that  there  will  be  a  quarrel. 

Magnets  are  believed  by  some  to  draw  rheumatism  out  of  the 
body. 

Some  people  believe  that  the  moon  causes  insanity,  (the  term  lu¬ 
natic,  which  comes  from  luna,  the  Latin  word  for  moon,  comes 
from  this  notion.) 

The  number  13  is  believed  to  be  unlucky. 

Friday  is  also  thought  to  be  rather  unlucky,  and  a  Friday  which  falls 
on  the  13th  day  of  the  month  is  considered  especially  unlucky. 

A  blister  on  the  tongue  means  that  one  has  told  a  lie. 

If  four  people  cross  one  another’s  hands  when  they  shake  hands, 
there  will  be  a  wedding. 

If  your  ears  burn,  someone  is  talking  about  you. 

Cold  shivers  indicate  that  someone  is  walking  over  the  spot  that 
will  be  your  grave. 

If  you  step  on  a  crack  you  will  fail  in  your  lessons,  (or  have  bad  luck) 
The  gift  of  a  knife  cuts  friendship. 

Bad  luck  follows  if  one  breaks  a  mirror,  walks  under  a  ladder,  post¬ 
pones  a  wedding,  or  opens  an  umbrella  indoors. 

It  is  unlucky  to  turn  back  from  a  journey,  to  snub  the  toe,  to  wear 
clothes  inside  out,  to  wear  a  peacock  feather,  to  meet  a  black  cat 
or  a  funeral  procession,  to  leave  a  house  through  a  window,  or  to 
sit  on  a  table. 


it  is  supposed  to  be  good  luck  if  a  person  finds  a  four-leaf  clover 
or  a  horseshoe,  picks  up  a  pin,  or  finds  a  penny. 

When  fish  jump  above  the  water,  look  for  rain. 

Walking  on  the  other  side  of  a  post  from  a  friend  will  bring  on  a 
quarrel. 

If  you  dream  of  a  snake  and  don’t  kill  it  in  your  dream,  then  you 
will  be  faced  with  an  enemy. 


Breaking  a  mirror  brings  7  years  of  bad  luck. 

When  a  cedar  tree  that  you  have  planted  grows  large  enough  to 
shade  your  grave,  you  will  die. 

If  a  black  cat  crosses  your  path,  you  will  have  bad  luck. 

Community  deaths  always  go  in  threes. 

It  is  bad  luck  to  pay  back  borrowed  salt. 

You’ll  have  bad  luck  if  you  walk  beneath  a  ladder. 

Bury  a  dirty  dish  rag  under  your  doorstep  to  make  warts  of  body 
go  away. 

Get  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  to  blow  his  breath  in  baby’s 
mouth  to  cure  the  trash. 

If  someone  gives  you  a  cutting  from  a  plant,  or  a  plant,  don’t 
thank  them  or  the  plant  will  die. 

If  you  give  someone  a  knife  or  scissors  for  a  gift  you  should  in¬ 
clude  a  penny  or  a  dime  for  good  luck. 


FAVORITE  RECIPES 


BEST  HOT  CHOCOLATE  MIX 

From  Carol  Maley 
1  20  Quart  box  of  powdered  milk. 

1  pound  jar  of  coffee  mate 

1  pound  box  of  Nestle  Quick 

1  box  powdered  sugar  or  16  pks.  of  sweet  and  low 

MIX  TOGETHER  IN  LARGE  PAN.  STORE  IN  FREEZER  BAGS  TO  RETAIN 

FRESHNESS. 

TO  SERVE:  Measure  1  cup  hot  water  and  add  1/3  cup  mixture. 

MAKES  GOOD  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  IN  DECORATIVE  JARS. 

PUMPKIN  ROLL 

Carol  Maley 
3  eggs 
1  cup  sugar 

2/3  cups  mashed  cooked  pumpkin 

3/4  cup  all-purpose  flour 

1  teasp.  baking  soda 

1/2  teasp.  ground  cinnamon 

3-4  tablesp.  sifted  powdered  sugar 
★  ★  * 

1  8  oz.  pk  cream  cheese  softened 

1  cup  sifted  powdered  sugar 

2  tablesp.  softened  butter  or  marj. 

1  teasp.  vanilla  extract 

1  cup  finely  chopped  pecans,  divided 

Grease  15x10x1  inch  jelly  roll  pan:  line  wax  paper.  Grease  and  flour  wax 

paper.  Beat  eggs  and  one  cup  sugar  at  med  speed.  Add  pumpkin,  flour 

,  soda  and  cinnamon.  Mix  well.  Spread  batter  into  prepared  pan.  Bake 

at  375  degrees  for  15  minutes. 

*  *  * 

Sift  3-4  tablesp.  powder  sugar  in  a  15x10  inch  rectangle  on  towel 
Loosen  cake  from  pan  and  turn  onto  sugared  towel.  Carefully  peel  off 
wax  paper  Start  at  narrow  end  and  roll  cake  and  towel  together.  Place 
cake,  seam  side  down  on  a  wire  rack  to  cool  completely. 


Beat  cream  cheese  and  one  cup  powdered  sugar,  butter  and 
vanilla  at  med  speed  until  well  blended.  Unroll  cake.  Spread  cake  with 
cream  cheese  mixture.  Sprinkle  2/3  cups  finely  chopped  nuts.  Carefully 
re-roll  cake;  without  towel.  Place  cake  ,  seam  side  down,  on  serving 
plate.  Sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar  and  remaining  pecans. 

This  recipe  was  given  to  Carol  by  her  sister-in-law  Cathy  Hallman. 
Cathy  is  head  pastry  chef  at  Dollywood  in  Tennessee  and  the  pumpkin 
roll  is  famous  there  and  has  won  Cathy  much  recognition.  In  fact  in  1992 
Cathy  was  flown  in  Dolly’s  private  jet  to  company  headquarters  to  train 
others  in  her  pastry  talents. 


POTATO  SALAD 

From  Ray  Carr 
Business  Manager 
Baker  County  Standard 
5  pounds  potatoes 
10  oz.  soft  cream  cheese 

1  dozen  boiled  eggs 

2  Tablespoons  garlic  powder 

1  Tablespoon  MUSTARD 

2  tablespoon  CHOPPED  ONION 
1  pint  sour  cream 

1/2  cup  sweet  relish 
1/2  pint  mayonnaise 

1  Tablespoon  celery  seed 

2  tablespoons  salt 

Peel  potatoes  and  cut  in  small  cubes  about  1/2  inch  in  size.  Cover  with 
water,  add  1  tablesp.  spoon  of  the  chopped  onion  and  1  teaspoon  of  the 
garlic,  1  tablespoon  salt 

When  the  water  boils,  cook  for  20  min.  When  done,  drain  water,  then 
chop  the  other  tablespoon  of  onion  very  fine  and  add  to  potatoes.  Use 
an  egg  slicer  to  cut  the  eggs,  cut  once,  then  turn  it  half  around  and  cut 
again.  Add  all  the  other  items,  and  if  the  potatoes  are  still  warm  the 
cream  cheese  will  mix  better. 


STOVE-TOP  IRON  FRY  PAN  BISCUITS 

From  Frankie  Harvey 
2  cups  self  rising  flour 
1  cup  buttermilk 
1/4  cup  oil. 

Mix.  Grease  fry  pan.  Cook  on  low  med.  heat.  Turn  over  when  brown  on 
one  side. 

MAYONNAISE  BISCUITS 

From  Frankie  Harvey 
1  cup  milk 

1  tablesp.  sugar 

2  cups  SR  Flour 

3  tablesp.  mayonnaise 
(or  more.  Suit  your  taste) 

Mix  all  ingredients  well. 

Fill  a  12  muffin  cup  tin 

Baker  425  degreees  for  15-20  minutes. 

STOVETOP  CORNBREAD 

Ernest  Harvey,  Jr. 

3/4  cup  self  rising  cornmeal 
1/4  cup  self  rising  flour 
1  med  size  onion  chopped 
1/2  green  or  red  bell  pepper  chopped 
1  egg 

1  teasp.  bacon  bits  (real  or  imitation) 

Add  skim  or  whole  milk  to  desired  consistency. 

2  tablesp.  cooking  oil 

Mix  first  six  ingredients.  Add  milk  enough  to  make  a  cornbread  batter. 
Stir  until  smooth.  Put  cooking  oil  in  iron  fry  pan  (or  non  stick  spray  can 
be  used).  Use  a  pan  large  enough  that  mixture  will  not  be  more  than 
1  inch  deep.  Pour  mixture  into  pan  and  turn  heat  to  medimum.  Cook 
until  oil  begins  to  bubble  around  edges.  Turn  burner  to  low  and  cook 
until  brown.  Turn  the  bread  over  and  cook  until  other  side  is  brown.  The 
overall  cooking  time  should  be  about  20  minutes.  Serve  with  butter 
while  hot  Delicious  served  with  soup.  Good  when  used  as  a  base  over 
which  to  pour  all  kinds  of  juicy  vegetables-,  dry  lima  beans,  etc.”  Oh  it's 
good,  makes  me  hungry  to  talk  about  itl"  Frankie  Harvey  (Ernest’s  wife) 


BROCCOLI  SALAD 

From  Alma  Roy 

6  slices  of  bacon  fried  crisp  and  chopped 
1  bunch  broccoli  chopped 
1  red  onion 
1/2  box  raisins 

1  can  sliced  chopped  water  chestnuts 
MIX  TOGETHER 

1  cup  mayonnaise 
1/3  cup  sugar 

2  tablesp.  red  wine  vinegar 

MIX  AND  POUR  OVER  BROCCOLI  SALAD. 

Sprinkle  bacon  on  top. 

Refrigerate.  Mixture  will  seep  through  salad  mixture. 


ORANGE  AND  GREEN  SALAD 

Beulah  Yarborough  Wilford 
1  large  head  red  leaf  lettuce 
1  large  head  of  iceberg  lettuce 
1  head  romaine  lettuce 

1  med  sliced  red  onion 

2  large  thinly  sliced  oranges 

1  juliene  jicama  or  1  can  sliced  water  chestnuts 
4  oz.  sliced  almonds 

3  tables,  sugar 

1/2  tsp  grated  orange  peel 
1/3  cup  fresh  orange  juice 

2  tablesp.  red  wine  vinegar 
1/2  cup  oil 

1  tables,  dry  Good  Seasons  Italian  Dressing 
Wash,  dry  and  chill  all  lettuce. 

Thinly  slice  onion  and  oranges 

Peel  jicama  and  cut  in  juliene  strips/OR  I  can  of  water  chestnuts 
CHILL  ABOVE 

In  a  skillet  sprinkle  sugar  over  almonds  and  cook  over  med.  heat  until 
almonds  are  coated  and  sugar  dissolved.  (DO  NOT  BURN)  Cool  in  a  small 
bowl. 


DRESSING:  Mix  orange  peel,  juice,  red  wine  vinegar,  oil  and  (dry)  good 
seasons  salad  dressing  mix.  CHILL  When  ready  to  serve  mix  lettuce, 
onions  and  oranges.  Pour  dressing  over  all  and  sprinkle  with  almonds. 
Toss  and  serve.  THIS  RECIPE  IS  BETTER  WHEN  YOU  DOUBLE  THE  DRESSING 
AND  ALMONDS.  IT  IS  DELICIOUS  AND  WILL  THRILL  YOUR  GUESTS! 


CAULIFLOWER  AND  BROCCOLI  SALAD 

1  stalk  broccoli 
1  head  cauliflower 

1  cup  mayonnaise 

2  tablesp.  white  vinegar 
1  tablesp.  sugar 

1  teasp.  salt 
1  red  onion. 

Trim  broccoli  and  cauliflower  into  very  very  small  chips.  Slice  red  onion 
and  chip  into  very  small  pieces.  Mix  ingredients  for  sauce.  Stir  all 
together.  Let  chill  overnight  or  24  hours  for  best  results. 

HOMEMADE  ROOTBEER 

USE  A  5  or  10  GALLON  IGLOO  TO  MIX 

3  oz.  Root  Beer  (Double  for  10  gallon) 

3-4  #  sugar  desolved  in  2-3  gallons  of  water 
Mix  together  and 

Add  10  #  block  dry  ice  and  regular  ice  chips  if  wanted 
Wait  until  it  carbonates. 

Add  more  sugar  if  necessary 


BAKED  PINEAPPLE 

Teri  Looper 

1  can  crushed  pineapple 
3/4  cup  sugar 

2  whole  eggs 
1/4  stick  butter 

2  tablesp.  self-rising  flour 
1/4  teasp.  cinnamon 

Mix  all  ingredients  together  and  pour  into  an  oven  proof  baking  dish. 
Bake  at  350  degrees  for  30-40  minutes.  Let  set. 

NOTE:  This  recipe  doubles  nicely. 


CRACKLIN  CORNBREAD 

Dollie  Register 
2  cups  fresh  cracklins 

1  teasp.  salt  (optional) 

2  cups  boiling  water 

2  tablesp.  self-rising  flour 

2  cups  plain  corn  meal 

Put  cracklins  in  large  bowl  and  add  salt.  Pour  boiling  water  over 
cracklins  and  salt  and  let  set  about  one  hour.  Add  flour  and  corn  meal. 
Mix  well  and  put  about  one  cup  mixture  in  hands  and  pat  into  greased 
pan.  Continue  in  this  manner  until  mixture  used  up.  Bake  350  degrees 
about  45  minutes,  depending  on  individual  oven  temperatures. 

SMOKED  TURKEY  AND  BEANS 

Dollie  Kirlkand 

3  cups  dried  beans  (anykind) 

1  lb.  smoked  turkey  parts  (legs,  wings,  neck,  etc.  Salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Soak  beans  overnight.  Rinse  and  put  in  large  cooker  with  turkey 
pieces  .  Cover  about  1/2  inches  above  beans  and  turkey  with  water. 
Cook  slow  about  four  hours  or  until  beans  are  done  and  liquid  is  very 
thick.  Add  water  as  needed. 

DOLLIE’S  POUND  CAKE 

1  cup  crisco  shortening 

2  cups  sugar 
5  eggs 

1  cup  self  rising  flour  (sifted) 

2  cups  plain  or  all  purpose  flour  (sifted) 

1/2  cup  buttermilk 

1/2  cup  sour  cream 

1/2  teasp.  each,  vanilla,  lemon  and  butter  flavoring. 

Mix  sourcream  and  buttermilk  together.  Set  aside. 

Cream  shortening  and  sugar,  add  eggs  one  at  a  time  beating  after  each. 
Add  self  rising  flour  and  beat.  Add  1/3  of  plain  flour  and  beat..  Add  1/ 
2  buttermilk  and  sourcream  but  add  1/3  more  plain  flour  and  beat.  Add 
last  of  buttermilk  and  sour  cream  mixture  and  beat.  Add  last  1/3  of  flour 
and  beat. 


Fold  in  flavorings,  do  not  beat.  Put  in  tube  pan  and  Bake  350  degrees 
about  one  hour  depending  on  oven. 

SWEET  SOUR  SPARERIBS  OR  CHICKEN 

5#  spareribs 
6  med  onions  quartered 
1  1/4  cup  water 

1  20  oz.  can  pineapple  chunks  with  liquid 

1  cup  firmly  packed  brown  sugar 
1/2  cup  white  vinegar 

1/4  cup  soy  sauce 
1/2  teasp  garlic  powder 
1/2  teasp  ground  ginger 
3  green  peppers  cut  in  strips 

3  teasp.  cornstarch 

Cook  meat,  onions,  2  cups  water  until  tender.  Discard  liquid.  Drain 
pineapple  liquid.  Mix  with  brown  sugar,  vinegar,  soy  sauce,  garlic 
powder,  ginger.  Stir  in  meat  mixture  with  green  pepper,  heat  to  boil. 
Stir  occasionally,  cover  and  cook  15  minutes.  Mix  cornstarch  with  1/4 
cup  of  water  and  stir  in  hot  liquid  with  pineapple  chunks.  Heat  to  boil. 
Stir  constantly  2  min.  Eat  with  Chinese  noodles  or  rice. 

AMERICAN  CREAM  -  A  Heritage  recipe 

This  recipe  is  traditionally  served  after  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
dinner,  in  many  American  homes,  as  it  is  very  light.  It  is  placed  in  a 
gelatin  mold;  when  unmolded,  it  separates  into  two  distinct  layers. 

5  cups  milk 

4  eggs  (5  if  small)  separated 

2  envelopes  gelatin 
pinch  salt 

10  tablesp.  sugar 
4  teasp.  vanilla 

Separate  eggs.  Add  large  pinch  of  salt  to  whites.  Add  5  tablespoons  of 
sugar  and  2  teasp.  of  vanilla  to  each  of  the  whites  and  the  yolks.  Beat 
whites,  add  sugar  and  vanilla.  Then  beat  yolks  well,  adding  sugar  and 
vanilla  after  beating  awhile.  Heat  milk  slowly  to  dissolve  gelatin,  then 
bring  to  boil.  After  milk  has  boiled,  add  beaten  egg  yolks,  and  very 
slowly  bring  this  mixture  to  a  boil.  Immediately  add  to  bowl  of  beaten 


whites,  mix  together  (small  lumps  of  whites  may  be  visible)  and  pour 
into  molds.  Cool,  then  refrigerate. 

BUTTERMILK  SHERBET  -  Heritage  recipe 

2  cups  buttermilk 
1/2  cup  sugar 
1  cup  crushed  pineapple 
1  1/2  teasp.  vanilla 

1  egg  white,  unbeaten 

Combine  buttermilk,  sugar  and  pineapple  in  tray.  Freeze  until  mushy. 
Remove  and  add  egg  white  and  vanilla.  Beat  until  light  and  fluffy. 
Freeze. 

LEMON  SHERBET  (Ice  Box)  -  Heritage  recipe 

2  eggs,  well  beaten 
1/2  cup  sugar 

1/2  cup  light  corn  syrup 
2  cup  light  cream 
juice  of  two  lemons 
rhine  of  one  lemon 

Mix  all  ingredients,  place  in  freezer  and  stir  once  as  mixture  begins  to 
thicken. 

STUFFED  EGGS  (an  1839  recipe  of  immigrants) 

Six  hard-boiled  eggs,  cut  in  two,  take  out  the  yolks  and  mash  fine;  then 
add  two  teaspoonfuls  of  butter,  one  of  cream,  two  or  three  drops  of 
onion  juice,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Mix  all  thoroughly  and  fill  the  eggs 
with  this  mixture;  put  them  together.  Then  there  will  be  a  little  of  the 
filling  left,  to  which  add  one  well  beaten  egg.  Cover  the  eggs  with  this 
mixture,  and  then  roll  in  cracker  crumbs.  Fry  a  light  brown  in  hot 
vegetable  oil. 

BUTTERMILK  PIE 

This  is  an  old  immigrant  recipe  in  use  before  lemons  were  readily 
available  and  is  a  substitute  for  lemon  pie. 

1  9  inch  unbaked  pie  shell 

2  tables  melted  butter 
1  1/2  cup  sugar 


3  Tablesp.  flour 
3  eggs,  beaten  slightly 
1  1/4  cup  buttermilk 

1  teasp.  lemon  extract 
1/4  teasp.  vanilla 

Sprinkle  nutmeg  on  top  before  baking. 

Melt  butter,  add  sugar,  flour,  beaten  eggs  and  beat  thoroughly.  Stir  in 
buttermilk  and  flavorings.  Pour  into  pie  shell.  Bake  45  to  50  minutes  in 
a  moderate  oven  or  350  degrees  with  modern  oven.  Cool  completely 
before  serving. 

CARAMEL  PIE 

An  old  tried  and  true  recipe  used  in  early  1920’s. 

2  cups  sugar 

2  cups  milk 

3  tablesp.  butter 

4  eggs 

2  tables  flour 
2  teasp.  vanilla 

Caramelize  sugar  in  heavy  pan,  add  1/2  cup  milk  and  stir  until  smooth. 
In  separate  pan  mix  other  ingredients  together  and  beat  until  well 
blended.  Add  caramel  mixture  and  cook  until  thick.  Pour  into  previously 
baked  pie  shell.  Sprinkle  top  with  finely  chopped  nuts.  Makes  one  large 
pie  or  two  medium. 

GRAPE  PIE  -  An  oldfashioned  farm  family  recipe 

2  cups  green  Mustang  grapes 
water 

1  1/2  cups  sugar 
1/4  cup  butter 
Juice  from  1/2  lemon 
pastry  for  1  crust 

Put  grapes  in  small  saucepan.  Add  enough  water  to  almost  cover.  Add 
sugar.  Heat  slowly  until  sugar  is  dissolved.  Add  butter  and  lemon  juice. 
Pour  into  deep  pie  pan  or  casserole. 

Roll  out  pastry  and  make  several  slits  in  it  Place  over  fruit  Brush  top 
with  melted  butter  and  sprinkle  with  sugar.  Bake  in  preheated  400 
degree  oven  until  crust  is  golden  brown  and  grape  syrup  bubbles. 


JELLY  PIE  -  A  farm  favorite 

4  tables  butter 

1  cup  sugar 

2  tablesp.  flour 

2  eggs 

2/3  cup  favorite  jelly 
1/4  teasp.  salt 
1/2  cup  milk 
1  teasp.  vanilla. 

Mix  as  making  a  cake.  Pour  in  crust  and  bake  in  moderate  oven  until 
done. 

MOLASSES  PIE:  -  traced  back  to  1873 

3  eggs,  yolks  and  whites,  beaten  separately 
1/2  cup  New  Orleans  or  sorghum  molasses 

1  cup  white  sugar 
butter  size  of  a  walnut 
1  cup  sour  cream 

1  teasp.  soda  (stirred  into  the  molasses) 

Bring  molasses  to  boiling  point,  add  soda  and  beat  thoroughly.  Add  to 
other  ingredients  (except  egg  whites)  and  pour  into  pie  tin  lined  with 
pastry.  Bake  in  moderate  oven,  350  degrees,  about  30-45  minutes.  Test 
with  a  toothpick.  Top  with  meringue. 

Make  a  meringue  of  the  whites  of  the  three  eggs.  Put  over  the  pie  when 
done  and  return  to  the  oven  and  brown  lightly. 


PUBLICATIONS  AVAILABLE  BY 
La  Viece  (Moore-Fraser)  Smallwood 

Once  Upon  a  Lifetime  in  Baker  County  Florida  Volume  I 
Once  Upon  a  Lifetime  in  Baker  County  Florida  Volume  II 
Baker’s  Dozen 

MUSIC 

Angels  Will  Watch  O’er  You 
Who  Am  I 
Tattered  Box 


